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DONALD RUBIN, CO-FOUNDER 


RUBIN MUSEUM OF ART 


AS A LONG-TIME COLLECTOR of 
Tibetan art, I have often found myself 
especially attracted to the paintings of 
the Karma Gardri style. Founded in the 
sixteenth century, the tradition was 
revived by Situ Panchen (1700-1774), 

a great painter who was also the founder 
of a major monastery in the kingdom of 
Derge, the cultural center of eighteenth- 
century Tibet. 

It is often the case in Tibetan 
paintings that much of what is most 
interesting happens around the edges. 

In these paintings one can find many 
surprises: images of violence or 
sexuality and pictures of rule-breaking 
holy men. 

One painting I especially like is 
a remarkably peaceful depiction of 
Padmasambhava (Fig. 6.6), the Indian 
mystic who is believed to have brought 
Buddhism to Tibet twelve hundred years 
ago. The picture of a saint flying in the 
sky on a tiger (detail from Fig. 6.6), and 


Mahasidha Dombi Heruka (detail from 
Fig. 7.2) 
Tibet; ca. 19th century 


making love with his naked consort, 
contrasts sharply with another, an asce- 
tic in a cave, propped up by a stick to 
sustain long hours of meditation without 
sleeping (Fig. 7.12). Images like these 
suggest the multiple paths to enlighten- 
ment available in every part of our lives. 

Another of the paintings focuses 
on a powerful contemporary of Situ’s, 
the Thirteenth Karmapa (Fig. 6.17). 
This spiritual and political leader is 
larger than life and larger than the 
mountains behind him, a landscape in 
a Chinese style. A man of immense 
charisma, his presence seems to dwarf 
even the gods. 

Scholars need to spend time on 
questions of meaning, dating, and 
authorship, and David Jackson is superb 
on all such matters, but he is also a 
lover of the wonders this great art offers 
us. We are in his debt for providing us 
pathways to a richer and clearer under- 
standing of these paintings. 


The beauty and the majesty of 
these works have for many years had 
the capacity to transport me. Watching 
the panorama of these painted stories 
unfold before me, it is as if I myself 
were flying over these imagined worlds. 
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MARTIN BRAUEN 


CHIEF CURATOR 


IN STUDYING THE SACRED ARTS of 
Tibet, we seldom know who the artist 
was, let alone what his life might have 
been like, where he went, and whom he 
met. Thus it is thrilling to be looking at 
the revival of a great painting tradition 
through the life of the progenitor of that 
revival, Situ Panchen Chokyi Junge. 
We know when and where he was 
born—January of 1700 in Derge—and 
that as a young boy he was identified 
as a Karma Kagyii trulku (an incarnate 
lama). He studied with the great 
Karmapa lamas and, in turn, became 

a great teacher himself. He traveled 
widely, met with the military, political, 
and religious leaders of his time, and 
became renowned for his knowledge of 
medicine. In short, he lived an astonish- 
ing life filled with incredible accom- 
plishments. 

For those interested in the great art 
of any time and place, the most impor- 
tant of Situ’s many impressive accom- 
plishments is his revival, as a painter and 
patron, of the Karma Gardri style of 
painting (also known as the Encampment 
style). It was established by the Tibetan 
painter Namkha Tashi in the court of the 
Ninth Karmapa (1555-1603). Namkha 
Tashi based his painted figures on Indian 
figural models but placed them in 
Chinese-inspired landscapes based on 
masterpieces of the Yuan and Ming 
courts. However, most of what we know 


Group of Indian and Tibetan masters, with 
Situ below (see p. 22) 

Tibet; 18th century 

Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford 


of this tradition belongs to the eighteenth- 
century school fostered by the great 
scholar-painter Situ Panchen. Even more 
important to the history of Tibetan art 
than Situ’s place as an individual painter 
is his role as a patron and designer of 
paintings, many of which continue to be 
copied to this day. 

For the first time at any Western 
museum, the Rubin Museum of Art will 
feature the work of this important his- 
torical artist. His great stylistic tradition 
is considered by many to be the renais- 
sance of Tibetan painting. It is clear, 
precise, and spacious, with marked 
Chinese influence evident in the use of 
pastel colors and prominent stylized fea- 
tures of landscape. We are grateful to 
David Jackson and Karl Debreczeny for 
charting its history through Situ’s own 
writings and other primary sources. The 
authors have unlocked Situ’s diaries and 
journals. They map his journeys onto 
the historical record, putting some of his 
endeavors in the context of almost seven 
centuries of the Karma Kagyii school’s 
history. 

Since 1994 more than a dozen 
major sets commissioned by Situ 
Panchen or his circle have been identi- 
fied, and more continue to turn up, not 
only outside Tibet but also in Kham. 
This publication and its partner exhibi- 
tion begin to visually tell the story of 
Situ’s paintings. 

Patron and Painter: Situ Panchen 
and the Revival of the Encampment 
Style will be the inaugural exhibition of 
the Masterworks of Tibetan Painting 
series, with eight exhibitions curated by 


Dr. David Jackson. As an accomplished 
figure in the field of Tibetan Buddhist 
art, David Jackson’s contribution is 
highly venerated throughout the world. 
Since Professor Giuseppe Tucci (1894— 
1984), who is often referred to as the 
“Father of Tibetan Art History,” pub- 
lished his great work, Tibetan Painted 
Scrolls (1949), few scholars had ground- 
ed their research in Tibetan primary 
sources until David Jackson published 
his seminal research, A History of 
Tibetan Painting, in 1996. Jackson’s 
work offers new insight into a historic, 
religious, artistic, and geographically 
significant region of the world. 

His current research, which 
appears in the Rubin Museum of Art’s 
exhibition and publication series, 
focuses on the reconstruction of Tibetan 
art history through the representations 
of religious lineages in Tibetan paintings 
and supported by evidence available 
in Tibetan primary textual sources. 
Treating paintings as historical docu- 
ments, Jackson offers a comprehensive 
methodological approach, allowing 
these objects to be systematically 
examined, contextualized, and woven 
into a narrative that provides a historical 
timeline and insight into the culture 
and art of Tibet. 
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DavipD P. JACKSON 


TIBETAN PAINTING is one of the 
great arts of Asia, rich in sacred tradi- 
tion, history, artists, iconographic sub- 
jects, and styles. From the time of the 
first introduction of Buddhism into Tibet 
in the seventh century, this art has for 
centuries remained closely linked to the 
art and religious practices of its 
spiritual homeland to the south, India. 
Sporadically, early artistic impulses 
from India were joined by those from 
other neighboring Buddhist lands, such 
as the Silk Route towns to the north and 
China to the east. But during the early 
thirteenth century, a time of cataclysmic 
losses for Indian and Central Asian 
Buddhism, Tibetans lost direct spiritual 
contact with the venerable Indian 
Buddhist heartlands of Bihar and 
Bengal. A century later, Kashmir was 
similarly lost. From the fourteenth cen- 
tury on, Nepal remained the sole island 
of Buddhism to the south, and it persist- 
ed as an important source of sacred arts 
and artists for Tibet. 

For many centuries, artists in Tibet 
absorbed those eastern Indian and 
Nepalese models, slowly developing 
their own Tibetan idioms. Even during 
the period of Sakya rule (the Yuan 
Mongol dynastic period in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries), much art 
retained discernable Newar (early 
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Palpung Monastery south of Derge in 1918. 
Photograph by Eric Teichman (who called it 
“Bagung”). 

Literature: After E. Teichman 1922, p. 159, 
plate xl. 


Nepalese) roots. The first sharp turning 
away from those Indic styles began in 
the fifteenth century, after the avidly 
pro-lama Ming emperor Yongle lav- 
ished, during the two decades of his 
reign, many masterpieces of Chinese 
Buddhist art upon three great Tibetan 
masters and a series of other distin- 
guished visitors to his court.! When they 
reached Tibet, these outstanding imperi- 
al commissions of Chinese religious art 
at first astonished, but then challenged 
the Tibetan painters. Within a generation 
or two, these artists began to internalize 
the new Chinese aesthetic. 

By the sixteenth century, the new 
styles had spread widely, gradually 
establishing a new stylistic orthodoxy. 
With the founding of a Gelukpa (dGe 
lugs pa) theocracy in the mid-seven- 
teenth century, these styles received an 
official seal of government approval. Its 
artists were organized into a guildlike 
organization, the Shé Dépel (Zhol ‘Dod 
dpal) artisan office at the foot of the 
Potala, which enjoyed a monopoly in 
and around Lhasa. 

By the eighteenth century only 
some areas of eastern Tibet that lay 
beyond the reach of central-Tibetan rule 
remained relatively open to other reli- 
gious schools and artistic developments. 
The present book is about a great lama 
and patron of sacred art who was born 
in one such area, the kingdom of Derge, 
the cultural heart of Kham Province. 
That master, Situ Panchen Chékyi 
Jungne (Si tu Pahn chen Chos kyi 
‘byung gnas, 1700-1774), led a rebirth 
of his own religious school and, indi- 


rectly, of eastern Tibetan thangka art. 
The aim of this publication is to present 
some of his great accomplishments in 
the realm of sacred art and to clarify the 
historical and artistic setting in which he 
achieved them. 

Some of the greatest later Tibetan 
authorities on art history, such as 
Kongtriil Lotré Thaye (Kong sprul Blo 
gros mtha’ yas, 1813-1899), attributed 
contributions of the first order to Situ 
Panchen.” Similar assertions about this 
outstanding scholar, connoisseur, and 
artist of the Karma Kagyti School began 
to occur sporadically in Western second- 
ary literature as early as the 1960s. Yet 
even as late as a decade and a half ago, 
when most influential Western authori- 
ties despaired of ever correctly linking 
thangkas to any named Tibetan artists or 
their styles, not a single thangka paint- 
ing could be attributed with certainty to 
Situ or his atelier. 

Now the situation has changed for 
the better. The turning point in my own 
research came in winter of 1994, while 
I was still trying to identify a single 
Situ thangka. The crucial discovery 
occurred in Kathmandu, Nepal, when 
an old monk from Kham strolled up to 
me in a Tibetan book shop in Bodhnath 
and peered over my shoulder. “Situ 
Panchen,” he intoned with assurance as 
he looked at the illustrations of the 
recently published book that lay open in 
my hands. 

Since then, more than a dozen 
major sets commissioned by Situ 
Panchen or his circle have been identi- 
fied, and more continue to turn up, not 
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only outside Tibet but also in Kham. 
One of the most fortuitous finds 
occurred at Situ’s monastic seat, 
Palpung, where it was believed not a 
single wall painting had survived the 
scourge of the Cultural Revolution 
intact. Surprisingly, renovation work in 
Palpung revealed a large underground 
cache of thangkas. 


AIMS OF THIS PUBLICATION 


In this publication I would like to pres- 
ent some of my recent findings on Situ 
Panchen and a few of the major multi- 
ple-thangka painting sets he helped pro- 
duce.* These include a number of 
thangkas collected with foresight by 
Shelley and Donald Rubin, many of 
them acquired long before the Rubin 
Museum of Art was founded. One day it 
may become possible to systematically 
take into account the large, still unpub- 
lished corpus of paintings surviving at 
Situ’s monastery, Palpung, including 
several sets that are otherwise almost 
unknown, but for this publication I have 
had to take a different approach. 
Among the numerous sets of Situ’s 
commissions or Palpung originals, Situ 
Panchen mentioned only six in his auto- 
biography as being his own commis- 
sions, which can thus be dated with 
more certainty than others to the period 
from 1726 to1750. The rest have been 
identified through other written sources 
or on the basis of their stylistic similari- 
ties with the reliably identified sets. 
Some identifications have also been 
confirmed through the photographs of 
surviving thangkas recently taken at 
Palpung Monastery or through paintings 
photographed elsewhere in Kham in the 
1980s, in or near Derge (especially the 
slides of Matthieu Ricard in the Shechen 
Archives at Bodhnath, Kathmandu). 
The present publication and exhi- 
bition begin to visually tell the story of 
Situ’s paintings, which started out as a 
regional and school-bound phenomenon 
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but which have now become part of the 


national artistic heritage of Tibet. In the 
first three chapters of this book, I inves- 
tigate the historical, iconographical, and 
stylistic background of those paintings. 
Chapter | takes a closer look at the life 
of Situ Panchen as an artist and com- 
missioner of sacred art. Chapter 2 inves- 
tigates the known portraits of Situ 
Panchen and the iconography of his cer- 
emonial hat. Chapter 3 carries the inves- 
tigation a little further by determining 
the iconography of the Karmapa’s 
famous black ceremonial hat, after 
which the shape of Situ’s hat was mod- 
eled. Later chapters examine the devel- 
opment of the Karma Kagyii School and 
examine painting sets in depth. Chapter 
4 summarizes the early stylistic back- 
ground, describing the sacred paintings 
in Situ’s Karma Kagyii School in the 
first few centuries of its existence. 
Chapter 5 summarizes the later stylistic 
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Traditional Painting of Palpung Monastery 
Literature: After Tashi Tsering ed. 2000, 

p. 17. 


developments leading up to Situ’s time. 
Chapter 6 presents more than a dozen 
main sets that he commissioned. 
Chapters 7 through 9 examine more 
closely three major sets commissioned 
by him. Space does not allow me to 
examine the remaining known sets, 
though I plan to return to them soon in a 
second Situ-related exhibition catalog 
and other publications. 


GEOGRAPHIC Focus 


Situ Panchen and the primary monastery 
of his later years, Palpung, are our pri- 
mary subjects, with a geographical 
focus on Derge in central Kham 


Fic, 1.12 
Palpung Monastery in recent years 


Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


Province. However, some paintings may 
have been made for him by skilled 
painters from near Karma Monastery in 
the Chamdo district of northwestern 
Kham and sent to Derge later. In the fol- 
lowing generations, skilled Karma 
Kagyii painters also lived and worked in 
the Nangchen and Gapa districts north- 
west of Derge, copying or adapting his 
originals. Paintings were also sent from 
Palpung to its branch monasteries, for 
example, to Lijiang, far to the south in 
the borderland of Yunnan. Later copies 
of such originals could have been made 
anywhere that the copies or tracings 
reached. 


Malin ICONOGRAPHIC PROJECTS 


Because of the decisive role played by 
lamas in the Vajrayana Buddhism of 
Tibet, some outsiders went so far as to 
call this religion “Lamaism.” Although 
Tibetans hate that term, and it is now 
discredited among most scholars, in the 
fields of both art history and iconogra- 
phy one is constantly impressed by the 
crucial importance of lamas, as wit- 
nessed by their numerous portraits. 


Identifying and dating lamas or whole 
lineages of them in a painting can be 
very helpful for dating that painting. In 
the present book I hope to clarify the 
previously undocumented lineages and 
iconography of Karma Kagyii lamas, the 
masters of Situ Panchen’s school. In 
particular, I will investigate the iconog- 
raphy of the special ceremonial hats 
worn by the main incarnate lamas of 
that school, as attested by actual works 
of art. 

Another of my aims is to place 
Situ Panchen’s artistic contributions 
within their historical background by, 
for the first time, dating and stylistically 
classifying a sizeable corpus of Karma 
Kagyii paintings, spanning seven cen- 
turies of that school’s history. My main 
task in this connection is to carefully 
compare the lamas portrayed and their 
hats. Ideally, one should begin by docu- 
menting entire sets of paintings with 
datable lineages and copious inscrip- 
tions, which can then be interpreted in 
light of the religious histories and biog- 
raphies. But since the intact sets remain 
inaccessible, I am here making a provi- 
sional foray, using iconography and 
styles to reach rough conclusions. As it 
turns out, a study of datable figures 
helps establish a chronological sequence 
of at least a few paintings, which in turn 
helps clarify the sequence of styles and 
other iconographical content of much of 
the corpus. My main regret is that the 
short time available did not allow me to 
work more directly with the paintings or 
to trace my subjects further within tradi- 
tional Tibetan histories. Situ and similar 
learned lamas of his tradition were con- 
noisseurs of religious art, and their writ- 
ings often refer to works of art, both 
new and old. The present study has by 
no means exhausted such references. 
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White Tara, protecting from the Eight 
Dangers (detail from Fig. 6.1) 

18th century 
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In presenting this first extensive 
account of Karma Kagyii paintings, I do 
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this exciting and quickly unfolding 
branch of Tibetan art history. 


DaviID JACKSON 


Langley, Washington 
April 30, 2008 


NOTE TO THE READER 


TO AVOID REDUNDANCIES in cap- 
tions to figures, we may assume that all 
thangkas were painted with distemper 
on cotton, unless otherwise specified. 
All thangkas can be understood as origi- 
nating in Kham Province of eastern 
Tibet unless otherwise noted. When the 
text refers to HAR, the reader is invited 
to find information about a work of art 
on himalyanart.org, using the number 
given after HAR. All works illustrated 
are in the collection of the Rubin 
Museum of Art, unless otherwise noted. 

Some terms and names are given 
in transliterated Tibetan on the first 
occurrence in the text. These terms will 
also be found in the index. Diacritical 
marks are not provided for words of 
Sanskrit origin if they are familiar to 
English readers. In the main body of 
the text, Tibetan proper nouns are ren- 
dered phonetically, accompanied by 
Wylie Romanization on the first occur- 
rence. When appropriate, names quoted 
from inscriptions or lists of names 
remain in transliteration. In endnotes, 
appendices, and footnotes, Tibetan 
names are Romanized. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED: 


HAR = Himalayan Art Resource 
(www.himalayanart.org) 

RMA = Rubin Museum of Art 
(www.rmanyc.org) 

TBRC = Tibetan Buddhist Resource 
Center (www.tbre.org) 

WT = M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1999, 
Worlds of Transformation. 
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These two maps show places that existed in 
Situ's time (the eighteenth century). Most of 
these places still exist today, although many 


have been renamed. 


Maps by Anandaroop Roy 
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Situ Panchen: His Life and Artistic Activities 


I WOULD LIKE TO SKETCH HERE 
the artistic activities of Situ Panchen, 
based mainly on the hints and minor 
asides about art that he reveals in his 
autobiography and edited diaries. The 
further one reads, the fewer details one 
finds about artistic projects. The later 
diary-based passages mention many 
people but rarely clarify who they are. 
I also cannot provide much more back- 
ground here, and I hope that in the 
future someone will present a fuller 
account of the great master’s life, 
explaining more clearly the place of 
artistic projects in his scholarly and 
spiritual development.* 


BIRTH AND First PAINTINGS 


Situ Panchen was born on an auspicious 
day in January 1700, at Dingrigang 
(Ding ring sgang) in the Alo (A lo) 
district of Derge,* a small but culturally 
significant kingdom at the heart of the 
eastern Tibetan province of Kham. He 
was born into a family of traditional 
Karma Kagyii practitioners who had 
settled several generations earlier near 
the small monastery of Paljorgang (dPal 
‘byor sgang). His paternal lineage or 
“original tribe” (rus) was Dru (‘Gru), 
within which he belonged to the Jakmo 
(ICags mo) subclan. Situ’s father was a 
certain Ngawang Tshering (Ngag dbang 
tshe ring), a layman whose two brothers 
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Entering Derge from the northeast, passing 
through pine groves, in 1947 

Photograph by André Migot 

Literature: André Migot 1955, p. 160. 


were Lama Chéwang (Chos dbang) of 
Zurri (Zur ri) Monastery and Lama 
Kunkhyen (Kun mkhyen). Situ’s mother 
was Tranguma (Khra ‘gu ma), a lady of 
the Ga (sGa) paternal lineage and Atro 
(A gro) sect. Her family, known in 
recent generations as the Khethokpa 
(Gad thog pa), served the Derge king’s 
court as officials. 

As a young monk of the Karma 
Kagyii tradition, Situ grew up in Derge 
in relative peace and prosperity. The 
Karma Kagyti monasteries there were 
not suppressed or harassed by the local 
rulers. Indeed, few areas of Tibetan 
culture then offered better short- and 
long-term prospects for monks and 
lamas of his school than did the largely 
autonomous eastern Tibetan principality 
of Derge. 

As a young boy, when identified as 
Situ Trulku of Karma, he made a first 
visit to his monastic seat. At Karma he 
performed worship before the great 
brocade image of the Ninth Karmapa 
that had been commissioned by the pre- 
vious Situ trulku (incarnate lama), 
Chékyi Gyaltshen (Chos kyi rgyal 
mtshan) the Second. Karma Monastery, 
a large and venerable establishment, was 
founded in the twelfth century by the 
first Karmapa and counted as one of the 
three mother monasteries (gdan sa) of 
the Karma Kagyii School. It housed a 
rich depository of religious art. The late 
Karma Kagyiti Lama Chégyam Trungpa 
recorded his own vivid memories of the 
monastery from his visits there as a 
young lama, which were probably not 
unlike the reactions of Situ: 7 


Special masons had been brought 
from Central Tibet to construct its 
outside walls, which were built of 
very small stones. Through the 
entrance porch, with its staircase at 
each side leading up to the gallery, 
we entered the great hall, which is 
said to be the second largest in 
Tibet. This was used for all impor- 
tant services, for chanting the 
choral offices, and when addressing 
large gatherings. The high roof over 
the central part of the hall rested on 
one hundred pillars made from 
solid tree-trunks, some sixteen to 
twenty feet in circumference. These 
were lacquered vermilion with 
designs in yellow, blue, and gold, 
and their spreading capitals were of 
the type peculiar to Tibetan archi- 
tecture. The hall was dimly lit from 
windows above the gallery which 
rested on four hundred shorter pil- 
lars, some of them made from san- 
dalwood brought from India. There 
were various rooms opening out of 
the gallery, some of which formed 
the abbot’s apartment. Twelve 
shrine sanctuaries off the central 
hall were used for devotions, and 
in one of them were life-size 
sculptures of all the incarnations of 
Gyalwa Karmapa, the Supreme 
Lama of the Order; up to the eighth 
incarnation of the line the work- 
manship was perfect, but with the 
remaining seven it showed some 
deterioration. 

One shrine room held the great 
library, the third largest in Tibet, 
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containing a vast collection of 
manuscripts and also Sanskrit texts 
believed to date from the eighth 
century. Inside the great hall the 
walls were painted with wonderful 
scenes from the life of Lord 
Buddha and with scenes from the 
history of the Karma Kargyudpa 
school. The lion throne placed in 
the center of the hall was of sandal- 
wood brought from a holy place in 
India; its back was of dark sandal- 
wood painted with a gold design 
and with a piece of gold brocade 

in the center hung round with a 
white scarf. The throne was carved 
with lion designs and the brocade 
on its cushions had been given by 
Emperor Toghan Temiir when the 
third Karmapa was invited to 
China. At the end of the hall, 
behind the throne, three entrances 
led into a tremendously lofty 
chamber, divided into three to hold 
the images of the past, present, 

and future Buddhas; these were 

so gigantic that the measurement 
across the eyes was five feet. The 
central image was of Sakyamuni, 
the present Buddha, made of 
molded brass heavily gilt; all the 
limbs and various parts of the body 
had been cast separately and put 
together, but the head was cast in 
one piece with a large diamond in 
the center of the forehead which, 
according to local stories, came 
from the mouth of the celestial 
hawk Garuda. The image had been 
designed by the eighth Gyalwa 
Karmapa (1507-1554), and he 
himself had carved the sandalwood 
throne. The images of the past and 
future Buddhas were made of clay 
mixed with consecrated herbs; they 
were decorated with precious stones 
and each had a ruby on its forehead. 
A table for offerings was placed 
before each image. 


CHAPTER I 


Seen from the outside, the 


monastery was a grand sight with 
the fast-flowing river below and 
the screen of mountains behind. It 
was built in three tiers; the upper- 
most roof over the high chamber of 
the three Buddha images was gilt 
surmounted by a golden serto, a 
[golden pagoda roof] crest orna- 
ment denoting dignity, largely used 
in Tibet [on the roofs of] monas- 
teries. 

The cloisters contained eight 
Buddha images and four stiipas ten 
feet high, made of precious metals 
and placed under gilt canopies. All 
these had been brought from India 
in former times; three of the stipas 
came from Nalanda. 

The monastery of Karma was a 
wonderful example of the artistry 
of the incarnation of Gyalwa 
Karmapa and especially of the 
seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth of 
the line; these lamas were experts 
in carving, sculpture, painting and 
embroidery, and in smelting and 
casting precious metals. Karma was 
a unique example of the beauty of 
the traditional art of Tibet.® 


Situ Panchen took an interest in reli- 


gious art from an early age. He began to 
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Tshurphu Monastery, 1946 
Photograph by Hugh Richardson 
Literature: D. Jackson 1996, p. 176. 


paint even before receiving formal 
training.? 

On his first visit to central Tibet, 
Situ visited Tshurphu (mTshur phu), 
the main central Tibetan seat of the 
Karmapa (Fig. 1.2). There in residence 
was the Twelfth Karmapa, Changchup 
Dorje (Byang chub rdo rje, 1703-1732). 
Before Situ received instruction, the 
young Karmapa asked him to paint a 
picture of their mutual guru, the Eighth 
Shamar (Zhwa dmar), Palden Chékyi 
Déndrup (dPal Idan chos kyi don grub 
1695-1732), and Mahakala in the form 
of mGon po Ber nag can.!° 

The Twelfth Karmapa (Fig. 1.3), 
though three years his junior, was to 
become one of Situ’s main gurus. 

Both that Karmapa!! and the 
Shamar lamas practiced painting from 
time to time.!? So the young Situ found 
in the highest circles of his school an 
active and sophisticated milieu of 
spiritual art. He must also have felt par- 
ticularly at ease and at home with a 
Karmapa who was not only a few years 
younger but also a native of his own 
homeland, Derge. 


Fic. 1.3 

The Twelfth Karmapa (detail) 

Ca. 18th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Courtesy of Orchid Press 
Literature: D.I. Lauf 1976, p. 204. 


Among the images the Situ trulku 
absorbed as a young lama, the Yangpajen 
(Yangs pa can) murals painted by the 
fifteenth-century artistic genius 
Menthangpa Menla Déndrup (sMan 
thang pa sMan bla don grub) or one of 
his illustrious early followers presum- 
ably left a deep impression.'? When Situ 
first visited that monastery in the com- 
pany of the great Karmapa lamas in 
1714, because of his enthusiastic inter- 
est in painting and kindred arts, the 
steward of that monastery allowed him 
to stay in the so-called Guru Temple, 
where he could view excellent murals 
of the “hundred adepts” painted by 
Menthangpa.'* 

At age fifteen, Situ first learned 


iconometric proportions in a formal way 


from an outstanding professional artist 
from Kongpo (Kong po), called in 
Tibetan “Kong po sPrul sku,” during his 
first visit to central Tibet; until then he 
had simply painted according to his own 
innate gifts.!> Under that artist, he also 
studied Indian scripts, learning by copy- 
ing directly from Indian manuscripts.!° 
Soon thereafter, at the Shamar’s monas- 
tic seat of Yangpajen, the same kind- 
hearted steward showed him the old 
Indian cast-metal figures in the library 
chapel and introduced him to the tradi- 
tional stylistic classifications of 
Buddhist bronze sculpture. The steward 
directly pointed out different types of 
metal and characteristic shapes, while 
reading through the passage on bronzes 
in the classic manual on the estimation 
of objects by the fifteenth-century 
authority Japa Tashi Targye (Bya pa 
bKra shis dar rgyas), thus initiating Situ 
very early into that area of connoisseur- 
ship.!? From that time on, Situ could 


evaluate the styles of sacred objects.!8 

During his later travels in central 
Tibet, Situ Panchen took pains to inves- 
tigate carefully the paintings and statues 
he came upon, sometimes patiently 
overcoming difficulties. In 1722, for 
instance, when visiting Gongkar 
Dorjeden, at first it was hard to see the 
paintings and sculpted images by the 
great fifteenth-century genius Khyentse 
(Fig. 1.4).!° 

Situ could paint in at least two 
different styles: Menri (sMan ris) and 
Karma Gardri (Karma sgar bris).7° Like 
the Tenth Karmapa Chéying Dorje 
(1604-1674) three generations before 
him, he was a keen observer of early 
masterpieces and different styles of 
painting. But otherwise the two were 
very different in taste and approach. 
Indeed, their historical circumstances 
propelled them in opposite directions. 
(The Tenth Karmapa was enthusiastic 
about archaic and exotic styles; an artist 


by temperament, he, however, wanted 
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Visiting lama standing before the murals of 
Gongkar, in the 1950s 

Photograph from David Jackson collection 
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only to escape the pomp and trappings 
of the great Karmapa encampment.) 
Situ, unlike the Tenth Karmapa, was 
strongly motivated to cultivate, patron- 
ize, and preserve what remained of the 
Karma encampment style, the painting 
tradition of his own now-endangered 
religious school. 


EARLY STUDIES IN CENTRAL 
TIBET AND KHAM 


In 1717 to1718, Situ engaged in the 
study of Sanskrit grammar. He stood in 
a lineage of Sanskrit studies that could 
be traced back six generations to 
Namling Panchen (rNam gling Pan 
chen).”! In 1718, while Situ was pursu- 
ing his religious education in central 
Tibet, the Dzungar Mongols invaded, 
killing the earlier Mongol invader 
Lhazang Khan and conquering Lhasa. 
Situ in his autobiography later reported 
on the Dzungars’ planned destruction of 
the old Nyingma (rNying ma) School of 
Tibetan Buddhism and their institution 
of a much stricter monastic rule, even at 
the chief Gelukpa monasteries of Sera, 
Drepung, and Ganden, to enforce a pure 
Gelukpa tradition without the slightest 
admixture of non-Gelukpa practices. 
The Dzungars at this time did not exert 
their violence only against the Nyingma 
lamas, two of whose main monasteries 
they destroyed in Lhokha in infamous 
attacks. According to one account, in 
1718 they also sacked the mother 
monastery of the Dakpo Kagyii (Dwags 
po bKa’ brgyud) tradition, namely Dakla 
Gampo (Dwags la sgam po) in south- 
eastern U (dBus) Province.” 

In the summer of 1718, when Situ 
left central Tibet for Kham, circum- 
stances had thus deteriorated for the 
non-Gelukpa “Red-Hat” Schools, 
including his own. The main reason Situ 
gave in his autobiography for his depar- 
ture was more blandly worded: he had 
received an urgent summons from 
Tshabtsha Lama (Tshab tsha Bla ma).?3 
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The next year (1719), the Dzungars 


were on the run, and a new military 
force was about to invade central Tibet. 
In Kham, Situ received a report that the 
eleven-year-old Seventh Dalai Lama 
Kalsang Gyatsho (1708-1757; Fig. 1.5) 
was leaving Kumbum in Amdo on his 
first journey to Lhasa. Situ then had an 
auspicious dream, as he notes in his 
autobiography. 

Situ went from Derge northwest to 
Gapa (sGa pa) and still farther to meet 
the Dalai Lama for the first time. He 
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Seventh Dalai Lama 

18th century 

25 Y% x 17 in. (64.77 x 43.18 cm) 
C2006.66.191 (HAR 212) 


gave the troops of the chief of Randa 
(Ra brda) in Gapa a protective initiation 
to guard them from harm, assuring them 
that nobody would be injured during 
this expedition. 

Situ found the Dalai Lama traveling 
in the midst of a great military proces- 
sion, surrounded by an interminably 


Surmang Chetshang Trulku 
(detail from Fig. 9.32b) 


long body of Mongol and Chinese sol- 
diers. The first advance soldiers showed 
up in the afternoon, and the Dalai Lama 
himself appeared the next morning at 
dawn. The end of the procession passed 
by at midday. The troops were divided 
into three columns, which passed by in 
spurts and not in continuous single file. 

At the Dalai Lama’s encampment, 
Situ gave the high central Tibetan minis- 
ter Ngaphdpa (Nga phod pa rDo rje 
rgyal po, executed 1728) an initiation for 
his long life, assuring him he would live 
ten years longer. The Dalai Lama asked 
Situ about danger from the Dzungars, 
and Situ reassured him that they would 
be safe. Situ was invited by the Dalai 
Lama’s father (who came from Lithang 
district south of Derge in Kham) to 
accompany their party to Lhasa as an 
attendant. But Situ had not cleared such 
a journey with his Derge patrons, nor 
had he made any preparations. He later 
greatly regretted his not being able to 
accompany the Dalai Lama personally to 
Lhasa and attributed his failure to do so 
to the still catastrophic state of his own 
Kagyii tradition.” 

In early 1720 Situ received news of 
the death of Terchen Rolpe Dorje (gTer 
chen Rol pa’i rdo rje) of the important 


Karma Kagyiti monastery of Surmang 


(Zur mang) in southern Nangchen and 
an urgent invitation to attend his final 
rites at Tshango (Tsha mgo). Situ has- 
tened there and found that the aged lama 
Chetshang Sungrab Gyamtsho (Che 
tshang gSung rab rgya mtsho; Fig. 1.6), 
also of Surmang, had come, despite his 
illness.?> 


Fic. 1.7 

Tsangpa Gyare as previous life of Pema 
Karpo 

Early 18th century 

35 % x 22 % in. (90.2 x 52.1 cm) 
Literature: Chégyam Trungpa 1975, p. 85, 
no. 29, 
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Fic. 1.8 

Tshewang Norbu 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Shechen Archives 
(HAR 15471) 


The famed scholar De’umar Geshe 
Tendzin Phiintshok (De’u dmar dge 
bshes bsTan ‘dzin phun tshogs) of 
Gonjo (Go ‘jo) was also present at the 
cremation rites, performing most prepa- 
rations on behalf of Khampatshang 
Trulku (Khams pa tshang sPrul sku), 
i.e., the lama Ngawang Kunga Tendzin 
(Ngag dbang kun dga’ bstan ‘dzin, 
1680-1728), a senior Drukpa Kagyii 
trulku of Kham based at the monastery 
of Khampagar (Khams pa sgar).”° Five 
years earlier, in 1716 while visiting 
Khamtriil at Ganyak (sGa nyag), Situ 
had first met De’umar Geshe, one of the 
greatest authorities on painting history 
and stylistic classification, receiving 
from him teachings on the Svarodaya 
(dByangs ‘char) system of prognostica- 
tion.?”7 De’umar (or Di’u dmar) Geshe 
was later counted as one of Situ’s most 
eminent teachers.78 

Khamtriil Kunga Tendzin was twen- 
ty years Situ’s senior and by then had 
become a major patron of the Karma 
Gardri painter Ch6é Tashi, second of the 
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three great painters named Tashi.”? 


Figure 1.7, a surviving portrait of the 
great Drukpa master Tsangpa Gyare 
(gTsang pa rGya ras), in a fine Gardri 
style of this period, may give an idea of 
Ché Tashi’s workmanship.*° That same 
Khamtriil is said to have painted some 
thangkas in a Menri style, and his 
monastery remained an important locale 
for painters.?! 

In 1720 Situ first met Tshewang 
Norbu (Tshe dbang nor bu; Fig. 1.8), a 
great Nyingma lama of the Kathok 
Monastery (Fig. 1.9), which stood not 
far from Situ’s future seat, Palpung.*? 
Both lamas were still quite young. 
Though Tshewang Norbu was only two 
years Situ’s senior, he later exerted a 
profound spiritual influence on Situ, 
changing the philosophical direction he 
was to take. Both contributed immeasur- 
ably to the preservation not only of their 
own schools but also of the suppressed 
doctrines and practices of the Jonangpa 
School. 

By late 1721 Situ had made his way 
back to U Province of central Tibet and 
had by then formally studied all of the 
five major traditional scholastic faculties 
(po sti Inga), except Buddhist episte- 
mology and logic (tshad ma). He had at 
least a rough grasp of even that last sub- 
ject, since he was by no means an uned- 
ucated monk. At the next New Year’s 
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View of Kathok Monastery, southern Derge 
Early 20th century 

Gelatin silver print; 4% x 6% in. 

(11.4 x 16.5 cm) 

Photograph by Dr. Albert L. Shelton 
Collection of The Newark Museum, 
20.1446: Gift of Dr. Albert L. Shelton, 1920 


celebration (1722), the Tshoksok 
Rabjam (Tshogs gsog Rab ‘byams) from 
the Sakyapa (Sa skya pa) monastery of 
Serdokjen (gSer mdog can)—in the 
presence of the Karmapa—ambushed 
Situ with questions about Dharmakirti’s 
great treatise on epistemology, the 
Pramanavartikka. He managed to 
answer satisfactorily. Yet when Situ 
asked that same dialectically trained 
scholar, who knew Situ had never for- 
mally studied that epistemological 

work and whose questions had thus 
been unfair, about the content of Sakya 
Pandita’s Detailed Differentiation of 
the Three Vows (sDom gsum rab dbye), 
the Serdokjen scholar did not acquit 
himself as well. Situ in his memoirs did 
not conceal his low estimation of purely 
intellectual scholars. 

In the following years, Situ still 
found some time for painting. At New 
Year in the water-tiger year (1722), he 
painted for a certain Samphel (bSam 
éphel) a thangka of White Mafjusr1, 
with small figures of the Kagyii, main 


lineage lamas (bka’rgyud gser phreng) 
pictured above. He painted it himself, 
doing even the coloring and shading.** 
In 1722 Situ wanted to join a 
scholastic seminary such as at the great 
Gelukpa monastery of Drepung, in order 
to complete his basic scholastic studies. 
But people advised him against this, 
warning that it might cause problems 
for him later, given the sectarianism 
then prevailing.*+ Though still young, 
Situ could on occasion impress even 
Mongol officers of the new Manchu 
military regime known for their strictly 
pro-Gelukpa sectarianism. When he met 
in person the Mongol general Tendzin 
Wang (bsTan ‘dzin Wang), a known 
zealot, that general, thanks to a timely 
introduction from a mutual acquain- 
tance, not only showed him considera- 
tion through a high seat and polite tone 
of conversation, but he even issued an 
order reducing the taxation on the tea 
Situ had brought with him for Lhasa.*> 
In 1722 Situ, together with a certain 
Zunggyal (gZungs rgyal), sponsored at 
Tshurphu the grandiose display and 
worship of that monastery’s great bro- 
cade thangka of Buddha Sakyamuni, 
perhaps for the first time since the 
1640s, and he invited the Black-hat and 
Red-hat Karmapas to the ceremony.*° 


FOUNDATION OF PALPUNG AND 
EARLY COMMISSIONS 


In 1719 or early 1720 an army of the 
aged Manchu Kangxi emperor (d. 1722) 
had thus invaded central Tibet and eject- 
ed the Dzungars. The Manchus brought 
the Seventh Dalai Lama with them, 
installing him in the Potala. Three years 
later (1723 or early 1724), a new 
Manchu emperor, Yongzhen, put down 
the last significant Mongol rebellion in 
the Kokonor region. When Kokonor was 
integrated into the Manchu empire in 
1724, the China-Tibet border to the 
south was established as the Drichu 
(Yangtze) River.>” 


Two years later, that emperor sent a 


mission to Tibet with an edict that the 
Nyingma School, which had already 
suffered most under the Dzungars, be 
further suppressed, surely a worrying 
development for other non-Gelukpa 
schools such as Situ’s. The minister 
Khangchenne (Khang chen nas bSod 
nams rgyal po of the dGa’ bzhi family, 
murdered in 1727) began carrying out 
the edict. 

Situ’s original monastic seat of 
Karma, although far from Lhasa in the 
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Ghantapa as one of the Eight Great Adepts 
18th century 

19 x 13 in. (48.26 x 33.02 cm) 

John and Berthe Ford Collection 

(HAR 73821) 

Literature: D. Jackson 2006 in R. Linrothe 
2006, p. 101, fig. 5.11. 
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Fic. 1.11 

King Tenpa Tshering as patron of the Derge 
Kanjur 

Xylograph on paper 

Literature: D. Jackson 1996, p. 261, fig. 
136; Derge Kanjur Catalog, fol. 171a. 


northeastern Chamdo district of western 
Kham, still fell within the jurisdiction of 
the Tibetan government after 1724. It 
can hardly have been a coincidence 

that within a year or two Situ decided 

to leave Tibetan-governed Karma and 
establish his new monastic seat in 
Derge, just across the new border.** 

In 1726 Situ painted one of his 
most striking and highly appreciated 
sets of thangkas. The set depicted the 
Eight Great Tantric Adepts (grub chen 
brgyad,; Fig. 1.10), and he reported in 
his autobiography that he painted them 
“fin a style] like the Gardri.”3? He did 
the sketching, coloring, and shading 
himself. He then offered these thangkas 
to the Derge ruler Tenpa Tshering 
(bsTan pa tshe ring; Fig. 1.11) ata 
crucial moment—when formally 
requesting permission to build a new 
monastery at Palpung (Fig. 1.12). 

Situ’s request met with the king’s 
gracious acceptance and support. Three 
years later, in 1729, Situ carried out the 
actual foundation of his new monastery 
at Palpung, a remote location due south 
of Derge. The closest path to it led first 
southwest through the Jangra Palace 
(ICang ra pho brang) area and then east- 
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ward over the Ha pass. The monastery 


was laid out on the knoll of a grassland 
valley encircled by pine forest. This was 
the first new Karma Kagyii establish- 
ment in Derge in a long time, and to 
build it, Situ took the ruined site of an 
abandoned establishment of the Ngorpa 
sub-school of the Sakya tradition. 

For painting the murals there, Situ 
invited twenty-three painters from 
Karma Monastery (‘Og min Karma 
dGon), his previous main seat. He also 
drew the designs for the pounces to be 
used in painting the woodwork. He 
himself planned the great standing main 
image, though the artists helping with 
the actual execution of this and other 
large statues included the sacred-image 
maker Thrinlay Rabphel (Phrin las rab 
‘phel),*° the latter’s brother, and a 
certain Kyigyal of Atro (A gro sKyid 
rgyal ).4! On the first day of the fifth 
lunar month, the painters began sketch- 
ing the murals of the main assembly 
hall, and here Situ Panchen personally 
drew and planned the colors of paintings 
depicting the Sixteen Elders in Indian 
dress, Vajrapani, and a protective deity. 
The murals of the assembly hall were 
finished on the fourteenth of the month. 
On that date Situ made generous offer- 
ings to the painters, and they departed 
for nearby Derge.? 


Fic. 1.12 
Palpung Monastery in recent years 
Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


But before building Palpung, in 
late 1726, Situ began sketching another 
major set of thangkas, this one depicting 
stories of Buddha Sakyamuni’s previous 
lives, the Jatakas. The sources do not 
specify whether it was one of the small- 
er compilations such as the thirty-four- 
Jataka collection of Aryasira, or a 
painting from the so-called “Hundred 
Jatakas” (sKyes rabs brgya rtsa) cycle 
associated with the Karmapa Rangjung 
Dorje (Rang byung rdo rje), though it 
was presumably the latter. Some nine- 
teen years later, in 1745, Situ gave the 
text transmission for the “Hundred 
Jatakas” to the young Thirteenth 
Karmapa as one of the first teachings. 

In 1732, not long before the two 
great Karmapa lamas departed for an 
official visit to China, Situ set up a 
workshop for painters and had the artist 
Thrinlay Rabphel of Karsho trace and 
sketch an older thangka originally 
painted by the great artist Konchok 
Phende (dKon mchog phan bde) of E or 
Ye (g. Ye). K6nchok Phende (here called 
just “sPrul sku ba Phan bde”) was a 
painter of the Menri School who had 
been active more than one century 


FIG. 1.13 

Maifijusti as one of the Eight Bodhisattvas, 
from Situ’s Set 

18th century 

33 x 20 in. (83.82 x 50.8 cm) 
F1997.40.6 (HAR 587) 

Literature: WT p. 103, pl. 10. 


earlier as court artist of the Ninth 


Karmapa and teacher of Namkha Tashi 
(Nam mkha’ bkra shis). The tracings of 
his paintings were then painted by 
artists from Karsh6 (Kar shod) at Situ’s 
request. The subject of these paintings 
was the “Eight Great Sons (of Buddha 
Sakyamuni),” i.e., the Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas (Fig. 1.13).44 

In 1733 at Palpung, soon after hear- 
ing the heartbreaking news of the sud- 
den passing away of both the Twelfth 
Karmapa (Fig. 1.14) and Shamar lamas 


Fic. 1.14 

The Twelfth Karmapa, Changchub Dorje, 
from a series of lineage guru portraits, 
Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 


in China (possibly from smallpox), 

Situ began designing a set of thangkas 
depicting the 108 stories from Ksemen- 
dra’s Wish-Granting Vine collection of 
versified moral tales (avadana) and 
related themes. He set up a workshop 
for executing some thirty thangkas, for 
which he himself sketched the composi- 
tions according to his own imagination 
and original ideas. In planning these 
paintings, he tried to execute the draw- 
ings, coloring, shading, and outlining 
similar to those found in silk scroll 
paintings of a Chinese style (rgya ris si 
thang) and to depict the palaces and 
costumes in an Indian or Nepalese 
manner.* (See Fig. 1.15.) The next year 
at Palpung, he completed the remaining 
sketches for these thangkas. For those 
that had already been sketched, he 
began directing the painting, beginning 
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Fic. 1.15 

Ksemendra’s Moral Tales, from Situ’s Set 
(detail from Fig. 6.11) 

19th century 

33 x 24 in. (83.82 x 60.96 cm) 
Collection of Shelley and Donald Rubin, 
P1996.9.5 (HAR 247) 


with coloring and including shading, 
outlining, and the gold finishing details. 
For this purpose he gradually instructed 
a number of master painters of Karshé 
and had them do the main painting 
work.*¢ 

Situ later reminisced that through 
these paintings and the other artistic 
activities he had patronized during this 
period, including the making of sculp- 
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tures, the artistic traditions of Kham 
were beginning to shine. He seems to 


have been consciously trying to revive 
and maintain these traditions of Kham 
and of the Karma Kagyii.*” This was 
one aspect of his resolute response to 
being thrust suddenly at age thirty-three 
into the role of de facto regent of his 
school in Kham, soon after the demise 
of his revered gurus (and, one would 
assume, dear friends) the Karmapa and 
Shamar Rinpoche, his tradition’s two 
main trulku-hierophants. 

Also in 1733 Situ Panchen com- 
pleted the enormous work of overseeing 
the carving of the blocks for the Derge 
Kanjur canon and had written an elabo- 
rate catalog for it (Fig. 1.16). 


Situ as editor of the Derge Kanjur 
Literature: Derge Kanjur Catalog, fol. 171a; 
J. Kolmas 1978; D. Jackson 1996, p. 259. 


In 1736 Situ Panchen composed 
the inscription-text (zhal yig) for the set 
of thangkas portraying the Buddhist 
moral tales.** In 1737, after returning 
to eastern Tibet from central Tibet, he 
performed the consecration or vivifica- 
tion ceremony (rab gnas) for the same 
great set.*? The originals remained at 
Palpung, and they inspired many later 
copies. In the long inscription on the 
last thangka, Situ wrote:>° 


I have followed the Chinese mas- 
ters in color and in mood expressed 
and form, and I have depicted 
lands, dress, palaces and so forth as 
actually seen in India. Even though 
all the discriminating skill of 
Menthang—[both] New and Old— 
and the mKhyen [ris] tradition fol- 
lowers, Chiugangpa (Bye’u sgang 
pa) and the Gardri masters are 
present here, I have made [these 
paintings] different in a hundred 
thousand [particulars of] style. 


His mention of things he had “actually 
seen in India” referred to the firsthand 
experiences he had gained with the 
dress and so forth of India as a young 
man in 1723 to 1724, on his first pil- 
grimage to Nepal. 


Fic. 1.17 

Monks gathered in a courtyard of the Main 
Derge Monastery (Derge Génchen), 
Summer, 1947 

Literature: André Migot 1955, p. 160. 


JOURNEY TO CENTRAL TIBET AND 
FURTHER COMMISSIONS 


While in Lhasa in 1736, Situ visited the 
tuler of Tibet, Pholhane Sénam Topgyal 
(Pho tha nas bSod nams stobs rgyal, 

d. 1747), who in 1730 to 1731 had 
sponsored the carving of the Kanjur 
printing blocks in the Narthang edition. 
Situ had completed his own similar 
project just three years before. Pholhane 
asked him about building an image of 
Maitreya, to which Situ gave a written 
reply.*! (Pholhane had recently erected a 
Maitreya statue at Lhasa Kyilkhording 
[dKyil ‘khor sdings] in 1735.) 

Situ would have preferred to stay 
in U Province, which he considered the 
religious and cultural heartland of Tibet. 
But he was unable to do so, owing to 
the insistence of his great patron, Tenpa 
Tshering, king of Derge.*? He had to 
return (Fig. 1.17). 

Two years later, in the sixth lunar 
month of 1738, King Tenpa Tshering 
died. Situ performed rituals for con- 
sciousness transference and other post- 
death rituals. Then he conducted the 


cremation ceremonies for him together 

with the thirty-first abbot of Ngor, Tashi 
Lhundrub (bKra shis lhun grub, 1671?- 
1739). That same year the Derge noble 


lama Phiintshok Tenpa (Phun tshogs 
54 


bstan pa) departed for U Province. 


PATRONAGE OF TSHEWANG 
DRAKPA OF JETO 


In the early 1740s in western Kham, 
Situ Panchen extensively patronized 
artists from Jeté (rJe stod) who worked 
at or near Lhateng (Lha stengs) in the 
same district as Karma Monastery.°> In 
early 1741 at Damepa (Zla smad pa), he 
got to know for the first time the out- 
standing artists Jet6 Tshewang Drakpa 
(rJe stod Tshe dbang grags pa) and 
Kunkhyap (Kun khyab).°® Tshewang 
Drakpa was much more than an artist. 
He is listed at the end of Situ’s autobi- 
ography among the teachers of Situ as 
one of a group of great scholars who 
had mastered all five fields of knowl- 
edge. He was distinguished by serving 
as tutor to the candidate abbot (zhabs 
drung) of Riwoche (Ri bo che), the 
great Taklung Kagyti monastery in 
western Kham. 

Later in 1741, at Lhateng, Situ 
received from a Jeté artist the masks of 
the Eight Manifestations of 


Padmasambhava. (At the same place he 
was also given three thangkas of Tara 
by the sacred-image maker Tshene.>’) 
He taught the main Jet6 artist, Tshewang 
Drakpa, Sanskrit metrics.** He also met 
the young Fourth Khamtriil (Khams 
sprul Chos kyi nyi ma, 1730-1779), 
who offered him a seven-thangka set of 
the Sixteen Elders (gnas bcu’i bdun 
thang). In 1741 Situ was invited to Jet 
but did not go.*? 

In 1750 Situ again met members 
of the Jeté family.© He visited Lhateng 
again, and there he commissioned 
twenty-seven thangkas of major tantric 
deities from the master artist Jeté 
Tshewang Drakpa. Situ personally 
designed each thangka and took special 
care to ensure that their proportions 
agreed with the systems prescribed in 
the Kalacakra and Samvarodaya 
Tantras. He witnessed the beginning of 
the sketching and held a celebration 
marking the start of the project.®! 
Thangkas copying this set were later 
preserved in the chapel of golden reli- 
quary stupas (gSer gdung khang) at 
Khampagar Monastery, called Thubten 
Phiintshok Ling (Thub bstan phun 
tshogs gling). Kathok Situ saw them 
there in 1918, calling them “tantric 
thangkas following the Palpung 
model.” Jeté Tshewang Drakpa also 
executed paintings (presumably of aus- 
picious symbols) as planned by the 
master Situ. © 

Jeté Tshewang Drakpa’s artistic 
lineage later continued in upper Gapa 
(sGa stod). An iconometric manual 
written by the later artist Gendun of 
Nezang in Upper Ga (sGa stod gNas 
bzang ba dGe ‘dun) specified that he 
followed the illustrations of Jetd 
Tshewang Drakpa. For a subsequent 
passage, Gendun of Nezang was indebt- 
ed to the proportional drawings (thig 
dpe) and instructions (zhal khrid) of 
Tshewang Drakpa, in addition to some 
old drawings from other sources. 
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One of the Twenty-seven Tutelary Deities, 
from Situ’s Set 

18th century 

Dimensions unknown 


C2006.66.15 (HAR 432) 
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CONNECTIONS WITH LIJIANG 


The Naxi kingdom of Lijiang (‘Jang) on 
the remote northwestern border of 
Yunnan Province was an important site 
of Situ’s activities. Its rulers had for 
many generations supported the great 
lamas of the Karma Kagyii tradition. 
Under the patronage of the Mu ruling 
family, the Eighth Karmapa founded 
monasteries there in 1516, and in the 
early seventeenth century the Sixth 
Shamar led there the project of carving 


and printing the great Tibetan Kanjur 
canon (whose wooden blocks were later 
moved to Lithang). In 1645 the Tenth 
Karmapa was granted refuge in Lijiang 
by Mu Yi (r. 1624—1669).® By the eigh- 
teenth century thirteen Karma Kagyii 
temples existed there.°° In Situ 
Panchen’s time monks from Lijiang 
came to Palpung for ordination.” 

Situ traveled three times to Lijiang 
(in 1729, 1739, and 1759). Many traces 
of Situ’s influence on Buddhist tradi- 
tions of art survive in ‘Jang, or Lijiang, 
including numerous murals and scroll 
paintings in monasteries and museums 
there. For a detailed description of 
Situ’s three journeys and his connec- 
tions with Lijiang, see chapter 10, by 
Karl Debreczeny. 


LATE PAINTINGS AND 
COMMISSIONS 


In 1753 a man named Adarma (A 
darma) arrived, bringing Situ Panchen 
the brocade for mounting a set of 
Sixteen Arhat thangkas given by the 
sister of Kunkhyap to the Petshang 
(dPas tshang) family.®* In 1757 Situ 
sent to (his?) monastery the twenty-two 
thangka set portraying the Sixteen 
Arhats that had been offered by the 
Petshang family.®° That same year Situ 
offered to others a full twenty-three 
painting set depicting Ksemendra’s 
collection of moral tales.”° 

In 1758 the Derge court wanted to 
borrow a scroll painting depicting 
Amitayus, and Situ obliged them.7! 
Later that year, after the painting of the 
murals in a temple at his birthplace, 
Paljorgang, was completed, and Situ 
met the painters responsible for them. 
Together they went to Paljorgang and 
visited the newly made protector’s 
chapel. Situ then performed in the main 
assembly an elaborate consecration 
ceremony for the monastery.” 

In 1760 in the first half of the tenth 
lunar month, a series of thangkas Situ 


FIG. 1.19 

Life of the Thirteenth Karmapa, Didiil 
Dorje (?) 

19th century 

26 x 17 in. (66.04 x 43.18 cm) 
C2002.6.4 (HAR 65076) 


had commissioned depicting a thousand 
Taras (sgrol ma stong sku) was complet- 
ed.’3 On around the fifteenth day of the 
same month, Situ gave to the artist 
Gyatshen (rGya tshan) the cloth support 
and other things needed for painting 
three thangkas depicting the Sixteen 
Arhats.”4 

In 1761 Situ painted a thangka of 
the Sixteen Arhats for Trungpa (Drung 
pa).”> In the same year, Situ painted a 


Fic. 1.20 
One of the Tenth Karmapa’s paintings of 
the Twelve Great Deeds, perhaps from the 
set later given to Situ by the Thirteenth 
Karmapa 

Palpung Monastery 

Photograph courtesy of Sherabling 
Monastery 


thangka of Guru Rinpoche according to 
the desire of Shilha (Zhi lha).’° In the 
water-horse year (1762) he offered to 
the Derge ruler a one-day thangka of 
White Tara.’’ (Such paintings were 
believed conducive to longevity and 
were supposed to be finished within a 
single day.) 

In 1763 Situ painted a thangka as 
the thirty-year-old Thirteenth Karmapa, 
Diidiil Dorje (Fig. 1.19), had wished.”® 
Shortly thereafter he again executed a 
thangka together with that great lama.” 
Again in the same year the Karmapa 
came, and the two of them painted 
together.®° 

While at Palpung in 1763 the 
Karmapa gave Situ thangkas depicting 
the twelve deeds of the Buddha (mdzad 
bcu; Fig. 1.20), painted by the Tenth 
Karmapa Chéying Dorje (Chos dbyings 
rdo rje).*! 

In 1763 Situ responded to a request 
from the abbot of Drikung for a text to 
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Fic. 1.21 
Karma Tashi’s self-portrait (detail from 
Fig. 9a) 


be written on the back of thangkas.*? 
That same year and then again in 1764 
(twice), 1766, 1768, 1769, 1772, and 
1773, Situ painted thangkas of White 
Tara.®? The last five cases were one-day 
thangkas (nyin thang), and on the last 
four occasions, he also painted Guru 
Rinpoche. Karma Tashi helped him 
complete the final two paintings (in 
1772 and 1773). 

In 1764 Situ wrote front inscrip- 
tions for thirty-two thangkas of “Si lu” 
(a name otherwise unknown in his auto- 
biography).*4 In 1765 the Karshé artists 
arrived; offerings were made to request 
funeral rites for the late Tshering 
Namgyal (Tshe ring rnam rgyal).®° In 
1765 Situ also performed a brief conse- 
cration for the murals at Tragyema 
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(Khra ‘gyes ma) Monastery that had 
been restored.8° 

On a day in late 1766 Situ painted 
a one-day thangka of White Tara and 
consecrated it that night.°’ Later that 
year he was visited by Karma Tashi, 


who showed him the paper copies for 
tracings or woodblock printing (shog 
dpe) that he had made.** For a tiny self- 
portrait of this artist shown paying his 
respects to the main figure in the final 
painting of one of the sets of thangkas 
he painted at Palpung during this period 
(see Fig. 1.21). 

In 1767 Situ painted the black 
thangka (lit. “ash thangka,” thal thang) 
of Guru Drakpo for Dampa Karma 
Sonam Namgyal (Dam pa Karma bsod 
nams rnam rgyal).*? In 1769 the thangka 
or thangkas by the artist of Jeté depict- 
ing the Eight Manifestations of 
Padmasambhava (Gu ru mtshan brgyad) 
are mentioned.”° 


In 1770, four years before his death, 
Situ continued to design and commission 
various works of religious art, including 
a set of thangkas of the Eight Manifest- 
ations of Padmasambhava by the artist 
Gyatshen.?! The same year Situ donated 
a thangka of the three bodhisattvas 
“Lords of the Three Lineages” (Rigs 
gsum mgon po) and an eleven-painting 
set of Jataka thangkas.°? He saw a 
recently completed thangka of Marpa 
that Karma Tashi had painted.”? 

In 1770 Situ received a visit from 
the lady of the chieftain of Ling (Gling 
dpon mo) and her entourage. Karma 
Tashi (of Yar gling?) came, and Situ 
learned that the artist Chokga (mChog 
dga’) had finished the construction work 
on the Zurg6én (Zur dgon) monastery, 
which had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake. That year Situ performed the 
consecration of several thangkas and 
imprinted them with his thumb print.?° 

In 1770 a painter referred to as just 
“the sacred-image maker” (/ha bzo) 
offered Situ a thangka of White Tara,*° 
and the Derge court borrowed the Tara 
thangka.°’ That same year Karma Tashi 
executed two one-day thangkas, namely 
of White Tara and Guru Rinpoche (pos- 
sibly completing thangkas that Situ had 
begun).°® Later in 1770 Situ planned 
several other thangkas.”? During that 
year he also performed the consecration 
for three thangkas of Tamdrin Génpo 
(rTa mgrin mgon po) and imprinted 
them with thumb prints.!° 

In 1771 Situ lent several rare 
thangkas, including paintings by 
Menthangpa, Changpa (Byang pa), 
and Trulku Chiu (sPrul sku Byi’u, 1.e., 
Chiugangpa), to others.!°! In 1772 he 
put his own handprints on the back of a 
thangka painted by the Karmapa.!° 
That same year he loaned the twenty- 
one thangkas of the Avadana set to the 
enforcement officer (hor ‘dra) of 
Derge.! 

In 1773 Khamtriil Chokyi Nyima 
offered the aged Situ a thangka of the 
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Fic, 1.22 

The Qianlong Emperor 

Literature: The Palace Museum. 1992. 
Cultural Relics of Tibetan Buddhism 
Collected in the Qing Palace, no. 32. 


twenty-one Taras.!* In 1774 Karma 
Tashi of Yarling (Yar gling) arrived. Situ 
learned that the murals of the temples of 
Zurgén were half finished.!° 


Fic. 1.23 


Jangkya Trulku 

Literature: The Palace Museum. 1992. 
Cultural Relics of Tibetan Buddhism 
Collected in the Qing Palace, no. 13-1. 


Stru’s LAst YEAR 


As a leading Derge lama with lifelong 
close ties to the Derge ruling house, 
Situ Panchen near the end of his life 
could not remain aloof from the major 
political problems confronting his noble 
patrons. In particular, to the northeast of 
Kham the principality of Rabten (Rab 
brtan) in Gyalrong (rGyal rong) was in 
open rebellion against Qianlong, emper- 
or of China (Fig. 1.22). This involved 
Derge and, ultimately, Situ. 

In 1771 the Manchu government 
sent a military expedition of Manchu 
banner men to subdue the Gyalrong 
rebels, the so-called Second Goldstream 
Expedition of 1771 to 1776.!% The 
pacification of mountainous Rabten, 
with its nearly impregnable fortresses, 
proved difficult and costly. As the war 
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Fic. 1.24 

Lama traveling with entourage through 
Kham, in 1947 

Photograph by André Migot 
Literature: André Migot 1955, p. 121. 


dragged on, the Manchu generals tried 
every conceivable means, including ritu- 
al magic from such lamas as the Manchu 
court lama Jangkya Rolpe Dorje (ICang 
skya Rol pa’ rdo rje, 1717-1786; Fig. 
1.23), to achieve the desired military vic- 
tory.!°7 (Coincidentally, Situ had corre- 
sponded in the 1740s and 1760s with 
Jangkya and several other Gelukpa cler- 
ics important at the Manchu court.!°%) 
Rabten (Chu chen) with its capital Liwer 
(Li wer) was the strongest of eighteen 
Gyalrong principalities and a great cen- 
ter of patronage for the reformed Bon 
tradition.!° 

The Goldstream Expedition was a 
huge drain on the Manchu imperial 
treasury; some assert that the war was 
mainly waged by Manchu soldiers and 
not local conscripts.!!° In fact, in 1771 
and 1772 many troops had already been 
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called up from Derge, and, one would 


assume, also from other subject princi- 
palities in Kham. By the third year of 
the war (1773), at least one great lama 
of Kham (Fig. 1.24), Situ Panchen, was 
called upon to provide active moral and 
ritual assistance to the still-faltering 
military campaign. 

Politically, Derge was no great 
friend of Gyalrong. The two had clashed 
as recently as 1755, when the Gyalrong 
forces were soundly defeated.'!! Early 
in 1755 an army from Gyalrong arrived 
in Horkhok, and Derge was called upon 
to counterattack. Situ gave protective 
amulets to the Derge forces such as the 
officers (dmag dpon) Dondrup (Don 
grub) and Age (A dge). He also per- 
formed a prognostication for Derge to 
predict the military outcome.!!? Later in 
1755 Situ received an official letter 
from Derge and the glad news that the 
routed Gyalrong army had fled.!! 

For Situ, such conflicts with 
Gyalrong were complicated by that fact 
that his own monastery, Palpung, had 
branch monasteries in Gyalrong—as it 


also did in Lijiang and Tshokhawa 
(mTsho kha ba)—monastic establish- 
ments that sent their monks for full ordi- 
nation not to Karma or Tshurphu but to 
Palpung.!!4 Many of Situ’s disciples and 
patrons came from Gyalrong. In 1773, 
during the middle of the war, he sent 
supportive sacred images to the Karma 
Kagyii monasteries in Gyalrong.!!> 

The principality of Derge had been 
a Manchu subject from at least 1724, 
and it was required to supply soldiers 
early in the latest campaign against 
Rabten. Derge soldiers had already 
been called up in the summer of 1771 
(though at first the soldiers’ destination 
is not clearly specified in Situ’s autobi- 
ography). That year Situ sent a reply 
to Derge that the army should depart 
on the seventh day of the next lunar 
month.!!° The same year he performed 
for a man named Lugu a blessing cere- 
mony for his going to serve in the army. 
To a certain Gdnpo Samdrup (mGon po 
bsam grub), who was going to fight as 
an officer, he gave advice. Since the 
headman of nearby Peyul (dPal yul) was 
also going to war, he came to meet Situ, 
who gave him advice.!!7 

The following year, 1772, Situ 
received a request from Karma 
Tshewang along with a gift; he asked 
for a talisman against weapons in con- 
nection with his going to war as an offi- 
cer.!!8 Situ received a letter from Derge 
requesting talismans for their soldiers 
that would protect from epidemics and 
weapons.!!9 In 1772 he sent 550 talis- 
mans to protect against epidemics; they 
were needed for (the Derge soldiers 
going to) war.'?° Near the end of lunar 
year 1772, Situ gave Tshewang Rabten 
(Tshe dbang rab brtan), who was going 
to war, several protective articles and 
also words of advice.!*! Many such 
requests for amulets or advice followed 
in 1772 and the following year. Early 
in1773, Situ had another meeting with 
Tshewang Rabten, who reported on the 
Gyalrong war.!?? 


Situ’s own participation became 
more direct in the summer of 1773, 
when four monks from Gyakha (rGya 
kha) in Gyalrong who had been deputed 
by the Manchu general A-kuei came to 
Palpung with an official order that Situ 
perform ceremonies for the defeat of 
Rabten.!*? On the first day of the sixth 
lunar month, Situ received news that 
Rabten (forces?) had gone to the 
encampment of Derge (forces in 
Gyalrong?). The Derge rulers decided 
not to go. On the second day of the 
lunar month, Situ replied to the gener- 
al’s letter. He also sent the general and 
the imperial minister (Ta zhing) certain 
other presents. !?4 

Some months later five Chinese 
men and four monks from Gyakha in 
Gyalrong arrived at Palpung. That night 
Situ dreamed that “the firm defeated the 
moving” (a sign that the resistance of 
Rabten in Gyalrong would be over- 
come?). He received a letter from the 
Manchu general Ci’ang kyun, Jang jun 
saying that he must come to the Chinese 
army encampment to perform blessings. 
Situ sent a letter to Derge explaining 
this new development.!*> General A 
(A-kuei) insisted in his letter that Situ 
come after the lunar New Year in early 
1774." 

On the twelfth day of second lunar 
month in 1774, Situ dispatched several 
emissaries, including Logu Thangsi (Lo 
dgu Thang si) and Gyakha Bu (rGya 
kha Bu), to the big Manchu generals A 
and Min and the imperial minister. The 
emissaries were to convey his regrets 
that he could not come to the Chinese 
army camp as requested.!?7 

Finally the aged Situ Panchen could 
not refuse these commands any longer. 
He decided to set out for Gyalrong in 
person. 

This was to be the last journey that 
Situ took. Soon thereafter—on the 
twenty-fourth of the second lunar 
month, 1774—after reaching a nearby 


district to the east of Derge, the great 
Situ Panchen breathed his last.!?8 


Such were some of the outer circum- 
stances in the years and months that led 
up to the great master’s death, and if I 
have dwelled on them here at some 
length, it is mainly because no historian 
has taken note of them. Though Situ 
thus could not remove himself entirely 
from the political context of his day, it 
was in the spheres of learning, religion, 
and art that he left the richest legacies 
for Kham and Tibet. Considering the 
miserable state in which he found his 
tradition as a young man, his contribu- 
tions are even more remarkable. Almost 
single-handedly, he managed to regain 
for his school, at least in Kham, some of 
the religious prestige it had lost in 1642. 
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Portraits of Situ Panchen 


ONE ARTISTIC ASPECT of Situ 
Panchen’s life that is not mentioned in 
his autobiography or other early sources 
is portraits. Many portrayals of Situ 
were drawn, painted, or printed from 
wood blocks during his lifetime. In 
recent years a few of these have been 
recognized among surviving paintings 
or wood-block prints. These are of 
interest not only in their own right as 
instances of Tibetan Buddhist portraiture 
but also as iconographic points of 
reference when comparing portrayals of 
other important Karma Kagyii masters 
who wore almost identical red hats. 


Fic. 2.1 (TOP LEFT) 

Situ as Great Editor 

1730s 

Xylograph on paper 

Literature: D. Jackson 1996, p. 259; Derge 
Kanjur Catalog, fol. 171a, left, detail; J. 
Kolmas 1978. 


Fic. 2.2 (TOP RIGHT) 

Situ, the Great Religious Teacher 
Xylograph on paper 

Courtesy of Palpung Sherab Ling Monastic 
Seat 

Literature: Autobiography of Situ Panchen, 
Palpung edition, fol. 1b, detail; D. Jackson 
1996, p. 278; Tashi Tsering ed., 2000, 

p. 13. 


Fic. 2.3 (BOTTOM) 

Situ, the Great Religious Teacher (detail 
from a poetical diagram) 

18th century 

Xylograph on paper 

Literature: Franz-Karl Ehrhard 2000, p. 30. 


DEPICTIONS FROM 
Woop-BLock PRINTS 


Several wood-block-printed portrayals 
of Situ have been located. Though they 
are small and not very detailed, for a 
historian, they have the advantage of 
being datable and firmly identified 
through inscriptions. 


Situ as Editor of the Derge Kanjur 
A first printed portrayal of Situ Panchen, 
figure 2.1, comes from the Derge edition 
of the Tibetan Kanjur canon, which he 
edited in the early 1730s, completing it 
in 1733 at age thirty-three. Here Situ is 
portrayed as a great scholar and editor, 
with two crouching assistants as minor 
figures to the lower left, apparently hold- 
ing sheets of printed paper for his final 
checking and approval, though it is hard 
to make out all details. He sits on a 
throne in a beautiful natural setting, 
holding a page from a sacred book in his 
extended right hand, his left hand held to 
his chest in the gesture of teaching. His 
visage is youthful and almost moonlike, 
shown in partial profile. He wears a cer- 
emonial hat. 


From Situ Panchen s 
Autobiography 

The next printed likeness of Situ 
Panchen, figure 2.2, survives in his col- 
lected writings, as a sacred illustration 
to Volume A of his autobiography. Here 
he is shown again with a youthful, 
rounded face, though from a full frontal 
view. His right hand extends down in 
the earth-touching gesture, while with 


his left hand he holds a book on his 

lap. Once again, an elegant ceremonial 
hat is perched atop his head. Behind his 
throne and backrest, one sees a very 
simple treatment of sky and clouds. 
There, a sun and moon in the sky com- 
plete the decorative landscape. 


From a Kun bzang 

‘khor lo Poetical Diagram 

A third printed portrayal of Situ 
Panchen, figure 2.3, survives as part of 
a Tibetan poetical diagram, an arcane 
genre of Tibetan poetry that looks a lit- 
tle like a crossword puzzle and can be 
read in several directions. This compli- 
cated poem, whose technical name is 
“immaculate circle” (kun bzang ‘khor 
lo), was composed by a later scholar in 
Situ’s honor. It was recently published 
by Franz-Karl Ehrhard in the Situ com- 
memoration volume.!?? 

In this depiction Situ Panchen is 
shown in a full frontal view. He sits on a 
throne, and two pairs of attendants stand 
before him, one pair to either side. 
Though damage has destroyed a small 
central part of the print, it is possible to 
see that he seems to be holding both 
hands to his chest in the gesture of teach- 
ing. In this print his face reveals more 
maturity, and the details of his ceremo- 
nial hat can be made out more clearly. 


SITU AS GURU OF THE MAIN 
LINEAGES OF His SCHOOL 


Among the many painted images of Situ 
Panchen, one that enjoyed a special 
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authority among his students and suc- 
cessors was his portrait (Fig. 2.4) as 
main transmitter of the central teachings 
of his own Karma Kagyii School. (See 
also Fig. 9.32a.) Here he is shown as 
guru of the combined main lineages 
that he transmitted to the Thirteenth 
Karmapa, through whom the lineages 
passed down to subsequent generations 
of Karma Kagyii lamas, to the present 
day. 

This painting shows Situ Panchen 
as a mature lama holding a volume of 
the sacred scriptures on his lap with 


Fic. 2.4 

Situ, the Great Transmitter of his lineage 
(detail from Fig. 9.32b) 

Late 18th century 

38 % x 23 Yin. (97.8 x 59.7 cm) 
C2003.29.2 (HAR 65279) 
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both hands. The minor figures above 
him (see Fig. 9.32b) include two 
deities, one of whom was the goddess 
White Tara, who was evidently includ- 
ed with prayers for the aged Situ 
Panchen’s continued longevity. (A 
similar long-life deity was included in 
the sky of the next portrait of the 
Thirteenth Karmapa in the same set.) 
Two of Situ’s remaining gurus are 
portrayed in the painting: Rigdzin 
Tshewang Norbu in the sky and Karma 
Sungrab Gyamtsho of Surmang at the 
top of a group of lamas clustered 
below.!3° (His main gurus—the previ- 
ous Karmapa and Shamar—need not be 
shown in this thangka, since both 
appeared as main figures in the two 
immediately preceding paintings in 
the set.) 


One of Situ’s main artist disciples in 
later years, Karsh6 Karma Tashi, proba- 
bly designed and painted the originals 
for this and a few other thangkas in this 
famous set, those portraying the lineage 
from the Twelfth through Thirteenth 
Karmapa. The combined role of Karshé 
Karma Tashi as painter and respectful 
disciple of the Thirteenth Karmapa is 
attested to by a small self-portrait insert- 
ed as minor figure in the foreground of 
what was then the last painting in the 
set. (See Figs. 1.21 and 9b.) 

The physical appearance of Situ 
Panchen in this painting tends to support 
a dating to the late 1750s or later. He is 
pictured as a venerable gray-haired mas- 
ter, presumably in about his sixties. 


S1IruU PANCHEN AS GREAT 
SCHOLAR 


Situ Panchen was not just an important 
transmitter of the main teachings of his 
school. As his title “Panchen” (short for 
“great all-around scholar, ” (pandi ta 
chen po)) indicates, he was also a mas- 
ter and teacher of the main traditional 
fields of learning, particularly the liter- 
ary arts. His wide scriptural and literary 
learning, especially in grammar and bel- 
letristic subjects, were important prereq- 
ulsites for becoming editor of the Derge 
edition of the Kanjur canon.!3! 

Many contemporary portrayals of 
Situ Panchen accordingly portray him as 
the very embodiment of great learning. 
One such painting, figure 2.5, now in 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
depicts several sacred figures as its pri- 
mary subject. Situ appears as a minor 
figure low in the foreground, with an 
inscription identifying him unmistakably 
as “Ta’i Si tu Chos kyi snang ba.” 

Here his great learning is shown in 
iconographic shorthand by symbols of 
the bodhisattva Mafjusri, namely 
through the attribute of a sword of wis- 
dom on a lotus, the stem of which he 
holds in his left hand. 
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Fic. 2.5 

Indian and Tibetan masters, with Situ below 
18th century 

22 Ys x 14 V/s in. (57.5 x 37 cm) 

Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford 
EA 1991.180 (HAR 81546) 

Literature: D. Jackson 1996, fig. 143a. 
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Fic. 2.6 

Situ Panchen 

18th century 

43 %4 x 25 in. (111 x 64 cm) 
Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford 
EA 1991.184 (HAR 81545) 
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FIG. 2.7 

Situ, the Great Scholar with scholarly para- 
phernalia 

18th century 

31 Vs x 20 7/s in. (79 x 53 cm) 

© Museum der Kulturen Basel, Essen 
Collection, IID 13807 

Photograph by Hans Meyer-Veden 
Literature: D. Jackson 1996, p. 282, pl. 60; 
G.W. Essen and T. T. Thingo 1989, no. II 
246. 


Such attributes became fixed con- 
ventions in paintings of Situ Panchen as 
a great scholar. Exactly the same marks 
of the bodhisattva Mafijusri are found in 
figure 2.6, another painting from Lijiang 
(also preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum). Here, however, Situ Panchen 
appears as the main figure.!3? Although 
there are no known inscriptions, this is 
definitely a portrait of Situ. 


Fic. 2.8 
Situ Panchen as culmination of his 


incarnation lineage (detail) 

19th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery 

Photograph courtesy of Sherabling 
Monastery 


Based on Situ Panchen’s specially 
notched ceremonial hat and facial 
features, one can identify another 
magnificent portrait of a young Karma 
Kagyti lama, hands in teaching gesture, 
as certainly being Situ (Fig. 2.7).!°3 He 
is shown on a soft silklike golden ocher 
background, again holding the stems of 
lotus blossoms, upon which rest a sword 
and a book, emblems of Mafjusri. Few 
personalities of his period were more 
deserving of such a representation as a 
scholar learned in all subjects and, 
indeed, as an emanation of Manjusti, 
the Bodhisattva of Wisdom. 

The painting is rich with details 
recognizable at once to traditional 
scholars, such as the monk attendants 
standing in the background to the left, 
busily wrapping up again the books that 
Situ has recently opened for reading or 
teaching. Other objects laid on the black 
box behind him to the right demonstrate 
his expertise in the different fields of 
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Fic. 2.9 

Situ as transmitter of his lineage 

Ca. 18th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Shechen Archives 
(HAR 102235) 


knowledge through their corresponding 
traditional paraphernalia. 

Could this or a similar painting be 
the realistic portrait ( ‘dra thang) of Situ 
Panchen that a recent Tibetan author of 
an art history, K6nchok Tendzin (dKon 
mchog bstan ‘dzin), briefly mentions as 
being “a realistic portrait of the lord 
himself, combining the commentaries 
(on the traditional fields of?) knowl- 
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edge” (rje rang nyid kyi ‘dra thang rig 


‘grel sbrags ma)?'*4 Here, I assume that 
rig ‘grel is short for rig gnas gyi ‘grel 
pa, “commentating on the fields of 
knowledge.” 

This wonderful painting of Situ the 
great scholar, now in Basel, would seem 
to represent a particular variant of 
Gardri style associated with him while 
he was at his prime and some of the 
artists he and his disciples supported.!*> 
One should not overlook the several 
striking similarities between this portrait 
and another painted image, a small fig- 
ure of Situ atop a thangka of Hayagriva, 


including even their faces.!*° 


Situ Panchen’s Mafnjusti-like vast 
knowledge and sharp insight made it 
difficult for his disciples to overcome a 
strong association with that bodhisattva, 
even in figure 2.9, a painting that cele- 
brated his origins as a trulku.!37 Above 
him in the middle, as ultimate inspira- 
tion of his trulku line, sits the unmistak- 
able bodhisattva Maitreya. But Situ 
Panchen’s own personal attributes as 
lord of scholars overrode those connec- 
tions in his own trulku embodiment and 
linked him personally with Mafiyusrt. 

I have also seen a thangka (Fig. 
2.8) celebrating Situ Panchen in a single 
painting as the culmination of his entire 
Karma Kagyii teaching lineage going 
back to Vajradhara. It, too, shows him 
with the iconographic attributes of 
Manjusri. These examples just scratch 
the surface of many striking paintings 
that once existed of Situ Panchen as 
great scholar. 


SITU AS PATRON OF Major SETS 


Another important role that Situ 
Panchen actively played, and which we 
find expressed through a particular 
iconography, is commissioner of sets of 
paintings. Normally hung at the very 
end of the set, the best known of such 
portraits depicting him as a patron is 
found as the last painting of the set 
illustrating Ksemendra’s famous collec- 
tion of versified moral tales. 

Several slight variations of the 
composition showing Situ as the main 
patron of this set are known to me, two 
of which are illustrated as figures 2.10 
and 2.11. 

In figure 2.11, note the detail of two 
painters sitting in Situ’s presence, exe- 
cuting thangkas under the master’s 
supervision. One painter gazes almost 
lovingly at the patron. (Yet another ver- 
sion in the Shechen Archives, HAR 
15135, reduces the two painters to one.) 
Note also the multicolored clouds in the 
sky with two “angels” holding the edge 


FIG. 2.10 


Situ Panchen as patron of the set portraying 
Ksemendra’s Moral Tales 

19th century 

31 x 22 % in. (78.74 x 57.79 cm) 
Purchased from the Collection of Navin 
Kumar, New York 

C2002.27.5 (HAR 65136) 
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Fic. 2.11 

Situ Panchen as patron of Avadana Set 
Ca. early 19th century 

23 1/3 x 20 3/8 in. (62.2 x 54.6 cm) 
C2008.33 (HAR 65592) 


of the top of the thangka on both sides. 
Below, two water fowls swim in a pool 
of lotuses. 

Some of the poorly known and still- 
unpublished sets commissioned by Situ 
Panchen include similar final portrayals 
of their commissioner and patron. I have 
seen, for instance, photographs of Situ 
as patron of sets depicting the Sixteen 
Arhats and the Kalkin Kings of 
Shambhala. 
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REALISM OF PORTRAITURE 


Were the above “portraits” of Situ 
Panchen and similar paintings of lamas 
meant to be accurate and lifelike, to the 
extent that traditional painting tech- 
niques permitted? Many do go back to 
attempts by artists to paint realistic like- 
nesses (‘dra ‘bag, ‘dra sku). In Tibetan 
art, in general, accurate or realistic like- 
nesses of a living master (rang ‘dra 
ma), whether painted or sculpted, were 
highly prized. My own cursory investi- 
gations of a few early portraits of mas- 
ters with recognizable features have led 
me to conclude that many early artists 
did try to portray accurately a given 
master’s special physical characteristics, 
if they knew of them. 

The old master of Tibetan studies, 
Giuseppe Tucci, described in his classic 
work Tibetan Painted Scrolls (1949) the 


tradition of Tibetan portraiture: !*8 


The typical features of each single 
master had early been established 
by artistic schools and handed 
down most faithfully. Hence, while 
the schematic drawing and hieratic 
fixity of these figures are such that 
they cannot be spoken of as por- 
traits, undoubtedly the most repre- 
sentative figures of Tibet’s religious 
history have become inalterable 
types, and if other suggestions, like 
votive inscriptions, were lacking, it 
would not be difficult to recognize 
them. Tsong kha pa, the fifth Dalai 
Lama, the Pan chen dPal Idan ye 
shes ... have so well-defined an 
individuality that it is impossible 
not to recognize them. These types 
nearly always go back to portraits 
(sku ‘bag) made in the times of the 
personages themselves, [types] 
which later became models for suc- 
cessive artists. We know, for 
instance, that this was the case for 
Tsongkhapa (1357-1419). Seven 
effigies of him were objects of ven- 
eration, painted from life and recog- 
nized by him as good likenesses 
known literally as ‘Like me,’ 
Negadrama (nga. ’dra.ma). 


Tucci then cited a work by the scholar 
Sherab Gyatsho (A khu Ching Shes rab 
rgya mtsho 1803-1875) that discusses 
famous images of the great saint 
Tsongkhapa and quotes a passage from 
the autobiography of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama (1617-1682) referring to a realis- 
tic painting made during his lifetime, 
including his handprints and footprints. 

Jane Casey Singer, the first Western 
scholar to consider Tibetan portraiture in 
more detail, observed concerning very 
early paintings: !°° 


It seems that the most critical factor 
in religious portraiture was to pres- 
ent the subject as an accomplished 


Buddhist. The apotheosized portrait 
need not be reminiscent of the man’s 
physiognomy, so long as it conveyed 
his spiritual accomplishments. These 
were conveyed by iconographic 
conventions such as posture, gesture, 
associated ritual symbols and by 
other iconographic codes which 
suggest the subject’s inner life. And 
yet, not all portraits were purely 
imaginary; elements of an individ- 
ual’s particular physiognomy such as 
facial shape and features, hair color, 
hair line, and facial hair may have 
informed some portraits. 


She points out a particularly unusual 
painting on silk of Sakya Jetsiin Drakpa 
Gyaltshen (rJe btsun Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan, 1147-1216) with special physi- 
cal characteristic that may have been 
based on the original appearance of the 
master. She concludes (p. 95) that the 
critical factor in religious portraiture in 
that early period was to present the sub- 
ject as a spiritually awakened person, 
and to do so the art borrows from the 
iconography of the great enlightened 
ones (buddhas, bodhisattvas, and other 
deities), “an observance justified by the 
Tibetan perception of their religious 
leaders as living buddhas and bod- 
hisattvas.” 

Since then, Heather (Karmay) 
Stoddard surveyed Tibetan portraiture, 
both paintings and sculpture of all 
periods, giving by far the best discus- 
sion to date. She comes to the same 
general conclusions (p. 59f.) as G. Tucci 
(quoted above).!4° She treats usefully 
many aspects of portraiture and provides 
a final fourfold categorization of Tibetan 
Buddhist portraiture, saying that a single 
image may combine elements of two or 
more categories. 


SUBJECTS OF PORTRAITURE 


Many Tibetan Buddhist portraits were 
first commissioned in honor of a spiritu- 


al master by a patron who was his 
immediate disciple. This was an aspect 
of guru worship, a paying of homage to 
the human embodiment of enlighten- 
ment upon whose grace all spiritual 
progress depended, in the Vajrayana. If 
the patron had no personal tie with the 
master portrayed, he was still usually 
connected with him through the ties of 
a shared religious lineage. For great 
founders or highly successful teachers, 
there might exist several famous depic- 
tions, some or all of which may have 
gone back to realistic depictions made 
during the master’s life. 

Tibetan artists could portray their 
subjects in one of several ways: 


1. To draw or sculpt the subject realis- 
tically while he is still alive.'*! 

2. To depict the subject while alive or 
soon after death in a strongly ideal- 
ized way, in order to apotheosize 
him. 

3. To paint an image much later, bas- 
ing one’s interpretation on written 
descriptions of old originals or 
detailed written plans, or based on 
oral tradition, while keeping to the 
established conventions of lama 
portraiture. 

4. To draw an image much later with- 
out specific descriptions, possibly 
from imagination, though in con- 
formity with received conventions 
of lama portraiture and received 
general descriptions or narra- 
tives, 142 

5. To copy or adapt images of the 
master received through icono- 
graphic tradition. The received tra- 
dition here can be recent or long- 
transmitted models that mainly 
came into being through processes 
1, 2, 3, or 4 above. 


These ad hoc types cover most 
instances of portraiture, but they do not 
provide a set of clear, mutually exclu- 
sive categories for classifying portraits. 


For more detailed discussions when fur- 
ther information is available, one could 
also try to employ these categories: 


1. True portraiture of human masters or 
not? True religious portraiture in 
Tibet depicted actual masters, in par- 
ticular those with whom the patron 
had a living spiritual connection, 
either through direct contact or 
through the lineage. It should not be 
confused with other portraitlike 
renderings of semihistorical, semile- 
gendary human masters or saints who 
formed fixed iconographic groups 
(such as the Sixteen Arhats, Eight 
Great Adepts, the Six Ornaments and 
Two Excellent Ones, and the Twenty- 
five Disciples of Padmasambhava), 
which never went back to a realistic 
portrait. Paintings of such fixed 
iconographic groups of saints could 
be very expressive and individual- 
ized, but they should be identified as 
what they are and not confused with 
the actual portraiture of historical 
lamas. 

2. Original or copied? Was this instance 
of true portraiture painted as an origi- 
nal work without copying a model? 
Or did it depend on copying? If the 
work was copied, was it copied 
directly, exactly, and completely, or 
was the process of copying more 
incomplete and indirect, through 
observing and then recasting the 
composition (hoping to improve it?) 
through one’s own artistic talents? 

If directly copied, was the original an 
existing wood-block print complete 
in all iconographic details (but lack- 
ing colors) or a painted mural or 
thangka? If a thangka, was the thang- 
ka carefully traced? Did the artist 
retain access to the thangka for later 
checking to ensure the accuracy of 
inscriptions and other tiny details that 
were not visible on the tracing? 

3. Based on direct observation or not? 
If drawing an original work, did the 
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painter use information gained 
through direct observation, or did he 
rely on other sources of information, 
whether written or oral? Lamas of the 
last few generations could also be 
portrayed not as realistic depictions 
but through the descriptions given by 
disciples who remembered their 
appearance or through lingering oral 
tradition about their appearance. 


. Realistic or not? When making an 


original work whether working 
through observation or basing oneself 
on other sources, was the artist’s 
intention and mode of working to 
portray the master realistically, or did 
he work in nonrealistic, idealizing 
ways? Several factors work against 
the chances of being portrayed with 
highly distinctive features, such as 
when the master portrayed looked 
more ordinary or typical, or when the 
painters were not up to the task of 
depicting fine nuances of appearances. 
Among living painters, too, some 
quickly exhaust their ability to portray 
particularities and fall back on a limit- 
ed repertoire of stock facial types. 


. Finally, when considering copies, it is 


always worthwhile to ask: Has much 
time elapsed, for instance, since the 
master lived or since a particular 
image of him was first created? 
However the original image came to 
exist, when it was later transmitted 
through copying, through the passing 
of generations and repeated copying, 
a lama’s unique personal features 
could change, becoming less distinc- 
tive or more exaggerated. (The num- 
ber of copies and the care taken 
while copying were more decisive 
than the passage of time as such, 
though, in general, the elapse of 
much time allowed for more copying 
to be done.) However extensive such 
changes, each generation of artists 
had to adhere to the minimal icono- 
graphic requirement of the type of 
human that master was remembered 
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as being—whether monk or layman, 
old or young, bearded or smooth- 
cheeked, etc. 


The portraits of Situ Panchen are a fair- 
ly recent case, for which at least some 
indirect historical and personal back- 
ground is available. His artist contempo- 
raries with whom he worked most close- 
ly must have known him well enough to 
paint accurate likenesses. Those artists 
were also skilled enough to capture 
some of his particular features and 
transmit them in their paintings. Judging 
even from those few paintings that are 
accessible to me, I can see strong indi- 
cations of such realistic portraiture. But 
it may be the case that the most formal 
and official portraits do not capture his 
essence as well as some of the other less 
deliberate ones. Future scholars might 
hope to be able to gather, order, and 
compare the clearest portrayals of Situ 
Panchen in a rough chronological suc- 
cession and even to hazard a guess or 
two about their verisimilitude. 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF SITU’S 
CEREMONIAL HAT 


Though a rigidly fixed iconography of 
hand gestures or other minor attributes 
is not found in all of Situ Panchen’s por- 
traits, one ubiquitous feature is his dis- 
tinctive red ceremonial hat (Fig. 2.12). 
That hat was a part of his official identi- 
ty. On its front is a jewel-embossed 
golden central emblem of three stacked 
jewels (nor bu gsum sgrom), which in 
smaller paintings are sometimes simpli- 
fied into a cluster of three contiguous 
gold circles. The cloud emblems (tech- 
nically called “garuda wings,” khyung 
gshog) to the right and left are often 
positioned with their thin tails or tips 
trailing down and backward at a slant. 
Most important, the upper edge of the 
hat is not perfectly smooth but possesses 
on both sides a small indentation or 
notch (Fig. 2.13). 


Fic. 2.12 
The hat of Situ Panchen (detail from Fig. 
9.32b) 


Fic. 2.13 
The hat of Situ Panchen (detail from Fig. 
2.3) 


DIFFERENCES FROM THE RED HAT 
OF THE SHAMAR 


A difficulty confronting anyone who 
tries to make sense of the portraits of 
Karma Kagyii lamas is that two of the 
most important later lamas—the Situ and 
Shamar trulkus—wore very similar red 
hats. One might take comfort in the fact 
that Situ’s hat had three jewels on the 
front and not the crossed vajras (rdo rje 
rgya gram) found on the Karmapa’s 


Fic. 2.14 

The Tenth Shamar wearing a hat with three 
jewels on its front (detail) 

19th century 

25 x 16 in. (63.5 x 40.64 cm) 

F1997.13.1 (HAR 202) 


Fic. 2.15 

The Shamar red hat with three jewels on its 
front (detail from Fig. 5.4) 

Late 16th or early 17th century 

26 Ys x 17 Ys in. (67.5 x 43.5 cm) 
Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2001, vol. 3, no. 42, 
detail. 


Fic. 2.16 

Hat of the Fifth Shamar with crossed vajras 
on its front (detail) 

Late 18th century 

© Museum der Kulturen Basel, Essen 
Collection, IID 13808 

Photograph by Markus Gruber 

Literature: Essen and Thingo 1989, vol. 1, 
p. 143; Jackson 1996, p. 296, Cf. fig. 9.24b. 


black hat and on some red ceremonial 
hats of Shamars. But all hope of an easy 
solution is dashed by the discovery that 
many statues and paintings show the 
Shamar lamas wearing hats ornamented 
with three jewels, just like Situ’s. 
Prominent examples include figures 
2.14 and 2.15. 

What could explain this blurring of 
iconography? Was the iconography of so 
an important symbol as the lama’s cere- 
monial hat not fixed? Did one lama 
wear two different hats? Or had the 
artists taken liberties? 

Any attempt to sort out the iconog- 
raphy of the Karma Kagyii lamas, like 
that of any major lineage of Tibetan 
Buddhism, must begin with an investi- 


Fic. 2.17 

The Shamar red hat with crossed vajras on 

its front (detail from Fig 5.3) 

16th century 

19 % x 13 7s in. (50 x 35 cm) 

Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2003, vol. 4, no. 41, 

p. 101. 


gation of entire lineages of that school, 
preferably its main lineage. For the 
Karma Kagyi, this means looking into 
its combined Mahamudra and Six 
Dharmas lineages (as investigated in 
chapter 9). Only that effort will teach us 
what the standard models were, and 
from those, allow us to see deviations. 
Lacking such a basis, we will never be 
able to interpret the nuances of the 
iconography of their portraiture. 

In the present case, too, there was 
no avoiding this lineage. When I 
checked to see how the successive hats 
of the Shamar were painted in the sur- 
viving combined-lineage set at Palpung, 
I was fascinated to find (Fig. 2.16) that 
the first six Shamar lamas were shown 
with crossed vajras on their hats. But 
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beginning with the seventh Shamar 
(Situ’s guru Yeshe Nyingpo, Ye shes 
snying po) and down to the twelfth, 
Chédrup Gyatsho (Chos grub rgya 
mtsho), the vajras disappear, and all 
hats have a cluster of three jewels. 

Thus, from the eighteenth century 
on, at least, the main detail distinguish- 
ing the Situ’s and Shamar’s red hats 
from each other in this major set was 
the little notch on the upper edge of 
Situ’s hat. Some assert that another 
marker was the ornamental golden 
clouds on the sides of the hat, which 
were oriented at different angles.!* I 
could verify this convention, too, in 
some main Palpung series. For instance, 
on the Shamar’s hat, the tails point 
backward (i.e., they trail back) horizon- 
tally, while on Situ’s, the tails trail 
downward at an angle. With the orange 
hat of the Gyaltshab trulkus (rGyal 
tshab sprul sku), moreover, the tails 
point forward, i.e., like those of the 
Karmapa’s black hat.!#4 

But here, too, one must be wary, 
since not all artists knew or followed 
such conventions.!*5 Further, some non- 
Palpung series also show the Shamar 
red hat with crossed vajras (see Fig. 
2.17). 


OFFICIAL HATS OF THE 
SUCCESSIVE KARMA SITU 
INCARNATIONS 


Not many trulkus of Tibet could be 
identified through their distinctive hats 
alone. The black-hat Karmapas were a 
major exception, and their successive 
incarnations wore distinctive hats that 
have changed relatively little from gen- 
eration to generation. See, for example, 
figure 2.18a. (To be sure, the first six 
Karmapas wore slightly different black 
hats; see chapter 3.) But for some 
trulkus, their ceremonial hat changed 
both color and shape more than once 
over the centuries. The hat of the Situ 
trulkus is an example of a hat that went 
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Fic. 2.18a 

The later Karmapa hat, from a painting of 
Karmapa Rangjung Dorje and other masters 
of India and Tibet (detail) 

Tibet; 19th century 

20 x 13 % in. (50.8 x 43.9 cm) 

C2005.34.1 (HAR 65562) 


through many changes before reaching 
its present form (Fig. 2.18b).!4° 

Situ Panchen’s title, situ, itself was 
originally a minor political rank award- 
ed in the early fifteenth century by the 
Chinese Ming emperor to several local 
lords (or headmen) of Tibet. One of Situ 
Panchen’s predecessors was among 
them.!47 This rank brought with it a cer- 
tain official seal, letter patent, and silk 
and evidently other insignia, including a 
particular black hat. (For the Situ at 
Karma, the rank was superseded by a 
longer and higher title granted in 1413.) 

What is wonderful about the legacy 
of the Situ hat of Karma Monastery is 
that one of its later bearers, Situ 
Panchen, was a well-informed historian 
who was aware that his predecessors’ 
hats had gone through complex changes. 
He also took the trouble in his autobiog- 
raphy to sketch briefly the history of the 
Karma Situ hats, explaining some of 
their main permutations. 

Situ Panchen first mentioned his hat 
in his autobiography in connection with 


Fic. 2.18b 

The later Situ hat, from a painting showing 
Situ Panchen and other masters of India and 
Tibet (detail) 

Tibet; 19th century 

20 x 13 % in. (50.8 x 43.9 cm) 

C2005.34.1 (HAR 65562) 

Compare also K. Tanaka 2001, vol. 3, 

p. 103. 


several ceremonies that he had attended 
in 1713 as a young lama in central 
Tibet, during one of which the Karmapa 
was invited by the Shamar to formally 
don his black ceremonial hat while seat- 
ed on a throne before a large audience 
of the faithful. Situ records that on this 
occasion he, too, was invited by the 
Shamar to take a prominent seat near 
the front of the gathering and requested 
to wear his own red ritual hat, at which 
time the Shamar formally presented him 
with several special and costly gifts. !48 
Not long after that, he was invited by 
Treho Trulku (Tre ho sPrul sku) to join 
the Karmapa and Shamar in another 
public gathering in which each wore his 
own ceremonial hat, and he received a 
great offering on that occasion.!*° 
(The important patron was the third 
Treho Trulku Karma Tendzin Targye, 
1653-1730.)!5° 

Still later in his autobiography, Situ 
Panchen explained the origin and sym- 


Fic. 2.19 

Situ Chékyi Gocha, wearing an early Situ 
hat 

16th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Literature: H. Stoddard in D. Dinwiddie 
2003, p. 55, fig. 38. 


Fic. 2.20 

Situ Chokyi Gyaltshen the First, wearing his 
black Situ hat, from Previous 
Reincarnations of Situ, Palpung Set (detail) 
18th or 19th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Sherabling 
Monastery 


bolism of his special red hat: It had been 
given by the Ninth Karmapa Wangchuk 
Dorje (dBang phyug rdo rje,1556—1603) 
to the Situ Chékyi Gyaltshen (Chos kyi 
rgyal mtshan, 1567—1630), the second 
of that name. One incarnation before 
him, in the time of Situ Mitruk Chékyi 
Gocha (Mi ‘khrugs chos kyi go cha, 
1542-1585), the hat of the Karma Situ 
had been black and ornamented in the 
manner of a ritual crown of the Five 
Tathagatas (rgyal ba rigs Inga; Fig. 


Fic. 2.21 

Situ Panchen and his previous incarnations 
17th century 

42 % x 23 Ys in. (108 x 60 cm) 

Courtesy of Ashmolean Museum, University 
of Oxford 

EA 1991.181 (HAR 81544) 


2.19). Still earlier, the first Situ named 
Chékyi Gyaltshen was the first of the 
lineage to receive the Chinese title si tu, 
and he had worn a black hat with lotus 
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petals in front and on both sides (Fig. 
2.20). Such black hats, the Situ Panchen 
said, were Chinese hats of official 
insignia (Jas zhwa).!5! 

The surviving early painting (Fig. 
2.19) of Situ Chékyi Gocha is part of a 
series of lineal gurus and dates to the 
sixteenth century, according to H. 
Stoddard 2003. Note that his hat, 
indeed, is like a crown ornamented with 
the Five Tathagatas (as worn in tantric 
initiations), but that its underlying color 
is red, not black as Situ Panchen later 
described it. 

These black and red hats of the 
prior Situs of Karma are carefully dis- 
tinguished and differently portrayed in 
paintings of Situ’s previous incarna- 
tions. The two main ways for depicting 
such successive rebirths were either 
clustered in a single painting or in a 
series of twenty-five single thangkas, 
leading up to a portrait of Situ 
Panchen.!> I cannot describe in detail 
the large and complicated Palpung set 
of single thangkas here, but even the 
smaller group portraits can be seen to 
depict various early hats of the Situs, 
as, for example, figure 2.21. 

Besides Situ Panchen’s account of 
the hats of previous Situ trulkus, the 
only other account of the Situ that I 
have seen is one by Kongtriil, a later 
lama of Palpung.!>? In his brief account 
of “the precious red hat (of the Situ 
Trulku) that confers liberation through 
being seen,” Kongtriil’s context is to 
clarify the religious background and sig- 
nificance of ceremonies in which the 
Situ hat was worn. He mentions first the 
origin of the Karmapa’s famous pre- 
cious black hat, saying it was a gift to 
the Fifth Karmapa from the Great Ming 
Yongle emperor, a manifestation of 
Mafijusri.!>4 He also explained 
(p. 1,121) the hats and activities the 
Karmapa and three other high Karma 
Kagyii trulkus as activities of the 
bodhisattvas Maitreya (the Situ trulkus) 
and Vajrapani (the Gyaltshab trulkus), 
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in addition to the bodhisattva 
AvalokiteSvara and Buddha Amitabha, 
represented by the black-hat Karmapa 
and Shamar trulkus, whose minds were 
indistinguishable one from the other. He 
mentions the orange (dmar ser) hat of 
the Gyaltshab trulkus, who had been 
formally empowered to act on behalf of 
the Karmapas in the world.!>> The close 
resemblance of the Karmapa’s black hat 
and the Shamar’s red hat in almost all 
respects (besides their color and a slight 
difference in shape) symbolizes the lack 
of difference between those two lamas’ 
minds and activities. 

Finally, Kongtriil briefly described 
three different hats worn by the Situs, 
depending on where and as what they 
manifest themselves. One “hat” was his 
hair ornament when manifesting as the 
bodhisattva Maitreya in Tusita, a second 
was his hat as Padmasambhava (Pad zhu 


snang srid zil gnon), and, finally, a third 


was the Situ hat worn when manifesting 
as a Kagyii lama in Tibet: this red hat 
with a golden spot (gser gyi mdangs can 
should read gser gyi mdongs can), the 
main subject of Kongtriil’s brief 
account. He further explains (p. 1,122) 
that the thousand-spoked golden wheel 
on the hat symbolized (as I understand 
the passage) the power to conquer the 
whole world, power that arises when a 
world conqueror is united with it. I have 


Fic. 2.22 

Shamar Lama (detail from Fig. 5.15) 
17th century 

50 3s x 32 % in. (128 x 82 cm) 

MA1638 

Musée des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet, Paris, 
France 

Photograph by P. Pleynet; courtesy of 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux / Art 
Resource, NY 

Literature: M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1991, 
no. 90. 


Fic. 2.23 

The Sixth Shamar as lineage guru (detail 
from Fig. 5.21) 

Ca. 17th or 18th century 

50 ¥%/s x 33 7/s in. (128 x 86 cm) 

Staatliches Museum fiir Volkerkunde 
Miinchen (Inv. Nr. 13-41-3) 

© Staatliches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 
Munchen, Fotoarchiv/photographic archives 


no idea what feature of the hat he 
referred to here as the “golden wheel,” 
nor does Kongtriil breathe a word about 
previous Situ hats. 


UNCERTAIN PORTRAYALS 


One more doubtful portrayal of a red- 
hat lama is a striking and monumental 
painting preserved in the Musée Guimet 
(Fig. 2.22). It lacks a crossed vajra in 
the front center of his hat, showing 
there instead a three-jewel medallion. 
That, together with his Mafyusri hand 
emblems (phyag mtshan) and gesture 
of teaching, seem to hint at a possible 
identity as Situ Panchen (which, if true, 
would necessitate moving the dating 
forward by a century).!°° The cloud 
emblems, for their part, have tails point- 
ing forward and upward—which was 


Fic. 2.244 

The Sixth Shamar 

Early 17th century 

Silver 

Height: 4 7/s in. (12.5 cm) 

Literature: Uebach, Helga, and Jampa L. 
Panglung. 2007. A Silver Portrait of the 
Sixth Zhwa-dmar Karmapa (1584-1630). 
In Pramanakirth: Papers Dedicated to Ernst 
Steinkellner on the Occasion of His 70%” 
Birthday, ed. Birgit Kellner et al., 976 and 
977, Wien. 


not normal for a Shamar’s hat in Situ 
Panchen’s time. But here, the top edges 
of his hat are flat.!57 

Though inscriptions are lacking, 
this is most likely the portrait of a 
Shamar lama. Indeed, one possibility is 
that it portrays the young Sixth Shamar, 
who is shown in the later large Palpung 
painting as lineage guru with the same 
gesture of teaching. As a very learned 
and intelligent monk, his image is right- 
ly adorned with the same symbols of 
Mafyusri, the sword and book, which in 
this case rest on lotuses not far from his 
shoulders. The portrayal definitely lacks 
the distinctive rounded face of the 
young Situ Panchen. 

If Béguin’s dating to the first half 
of the seventeenth century is correct, 
and if the subject is the Sixth Shamar, 
then this painting would be a portrait 
from the lifetime of its subject, presum- 


Fic. 2.24b 
The Sixth Shamar (rear view) 


ably while still a young lama (ca. 
16007). It would also be an early wit- 
ness to the Gardri from about the gener- 
ation of Namkha Tashi or just after, 
though there is no way to verify this 
dating. The landscape is certainly rela- 
tively airy and spacious in comparison 
with the later additions to the lineage 
sets attributed to Karsh6 Karma Tashi. 

Yet another portrayal that should be 
compared is figure 2.23, a portrait of the 
Sixth Shamar published in a German 
exhibition catalog.!>8 When viewed 
together with another lineal thangka 
with which it was published (C. Mueller 
and W. Raunig, eds., 1982, p. 302), both 
paintings in Munich would seem to rep- 
resent a fine early Gardri style, though 
very different from that of the Musée 
Guimet. Here, all the halos are colored 
with coats of solid pigment, not trans- 
parent washes, as is usual in the later 
Gardri, and the green and blue pigments 
are thickly applied. (Such factors can, 
however, greatly vary within a set.) The 
hat and face are rendered with much 
care and exactitude. 

Luckily for anyone wanting to fur- 
ther compare contemporary portraits of 
the Sixth Shamar, a realistic silver statue 
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Fic. 2.25 

The Sixth Shamar 

Early 17th century 

Silver 

Courtesy of Ulrich von Schroeder 
Literature: von Schroeder, Ulrich. 2001. 
Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet, Volume Two: 
Tibet and China, pl. 336a. 
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Fic. 2.26 

Statue of the Sixth Shamar 

Literature: N. Douglas and M. White 1976, 
p. 148. 


of him has been identified recently 
(Figs. 2.24a and 2.24b). The young 
lama’s face is distinctive, according to 


Helga Uebach and Jampa L. Panglung, 
with a “large, broad head, with its big 


: : Guimet portrayed the Sixth Shamar, at 
ears, flat face with a strong chin, small pormray > FIG. 2.27 


least not as a contemporary painting 


eyes and a comparatively small nose. Situ Panchen 


..The corners of his mouth point slight- pied ip convey yenetrniliggde wan Late 18th or early 19th century 
: traditional bounds. 26 % x 15 % in. (67.3 x 40cm) 
ly upwards and thus convey a friendly C2006.66.495 (HAR 961) 


. . . Two more somewhat realistic ren- 
and mild expression.”!>? Thus this statue 
. derings of the same Shamar survive as : ‘ re 
does not strongly support the hypothesis ; I fail to notice a strong similarity 
statues and can be compared, shown in 


that the painting from the Musée 
figures 2.25 and 2.26. 


between the Musée Guimet thangka and 
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Fic. 2.28 

Situ Panchen at ease (detail) 

18th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery 

Photograph courtesy of Sherabling 
Monastery 


any of the above statues or paintings. 
That leads me to consider yet another 
possibility: could the Shamar in the 
Musée Guimet thangka (Fig. 2.22) have 
been a still earlier one in the trulku 
lineage, namely the fifth? The two 
minor figures look something like the 
two minor figures in his portrayal in the 
Rumtek set of lineal gurus (Fig. 9.23), 


and one can see the orange hat of a 


Gyaltshab. The main figure thus may 
depict that Fifth Shamar as one of the 
main gurus of the Karma Kagyii line- 
age, with “Phrin las” (possibly his 
learned disciple Rab ‘byams pa Karma 
phrin las lhun grub, main teacher of 
gSung rab gling) and Drakpa Dondrup 
(Grags pa don ‘grub, 1550-1617), the 
contemporary Fourth Gyaltshab, as 
minor figures. 


ANOTHER CONFUSING CASE 


The similarity of the Situ and Shamar 
red hats is thus a conundrum con- 
fronting anyone trying to identify later 


paintings of red-hat-wearing Karma 
Kagyiti lamas, at least in paintings that 
lack inscriptions. The presence or 
absence of the notch is important for 
identifying a Situ, but it should not be 
emphasized above all else. It may hold 
true only within a particular set and may 
have been a convention established in 
Palpung beginning in Situ’s time. We do 
not yet know how widely the conven- 
tion was observed before or after that. 
As that painting tradition becomes better 
documented, it should also become pos- 
sible to recognize some paintings of 
lamas through their distinctive facial 
attributes or fixed traditions of hand 
gestures or hand-held attributes. If all 
the other attributes clearly speak for a 
certain identification, then the mere 
presence or absence of a notch on the 
hat may not be decisive. 

Let us take, for example, the por- 
trait figure 2.27. Based on his hat, at 
least, the main figure would clearly 
seem to be a Shamar. The hat complete- 
ly lacks any sort of notch or groove 
along either top edge. So if the usual hat 
rules hold here, he is a Shamar lama. 

But, in fact, the painting is a copy 
of a special portrait of Situ Panchen of 
which I have seen photographs that 
show his hat had the notch (Fig. 2.28). 
Yet in the previous painting (Fig. 2.27), 
which I presume was a later copy, his 
hat has inexplicably lost its characteris- 
tic notch. 

Thus, despite the well-established 
conventions for painting Situ’s ceremo- 
nial hat, ambiguous cases still occur. 
Rules are broken. When a painting lacks 
explanatory or identifying inscriptions, 
the only way to proceed is by carefully 
comparing the doubtful painting with 
several solidly documented ones. Even 
competent artists sometimes committed 
iconographic lapses, wrongly tracing or 
painting small but important details. 
They do so just often enough to disturb 
anyone trying to conscientiously inter- 
pret iconography. 
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The Black Hats of the Karmapas 


WHEN ONE OF THE Situ trulkus of 
Karma Monastery was granted a special 
red hat by the Ninth Karmapa, this was 
a great honor. The Karmapa intended 
the new hat to resemble the shape of his 
own sacred black hat, but he changed its 
color to red, a hue expressing power, 
here, to symbolize the Karmapa’s 
empowering the Situ trulkus to carry out 
his activities.'!©° Thus, to understand the 
iconography of the Situ ceremonial hat, 
one must also know the famous black 
hat of the Karmapa. 

Throughout their history the 
Karmapas were among the most eminent 
and highly respected lamas of Tibet. 
They were also one of the oldest, most 
influential, and, from early on, richest 
and most powerful incarnate lamas. 
When they traveled about Tibet in the 
late fourteenth through sixteenth century, 
they did so at a snail’s pace, as part of a 
large mounted encampment, moving 
with the pomp and dignity of a great 
religious prince. They were the succes- 
sive heads of one of the main Kagyii 
schools, and their life stories are the stuff 
of legends and vivid biographies.!°! 

In Karma Kagyii religious circles, 
the Karmapa’s legendary black hat 
needed no introduction. Its later wear- 
ers, the “Black-hat” Karmapas, received 
an important part of their title and iden- 


Fic. 3.1 

Six early Tibetan and Indian masters 
Tibet; 13th century 

8 7/s x 7 Vs in. (22.5 x 18 cm) 
C2006.42.4 (HAR 89141) 

Literature: Hugo Kreijger 2001, p. 67. 


tity from it. Just to wear it (manifesting 
as AvalokitesSvara) was considered one 
of the main religious enlightened activi- 
ties of the successively born great bod- 
hisattvas who were the Karmapas.!° 
Even in much wider circles in 
Kham or among many nomadic commu- 
nities, every patron knew of the leg- 
endary black hat. They knew that it was 
put on briefly by the Karmapa in a spe- 
cial ceremony that a patron might spe- 
cially request through making a corre- 
sponding generous offering. It was a 
great privilege and a thrilling spiritual 
occasion to see the hat, and patrons 
viewed it with respect and awe.!° 


MaIn PHASES OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE BLACK HaT 


The history of the great black hat of the 
Karmapas is not as convoluted as that of 
the Situ hats, but it does have a few 
twists and turns. The present extraordi- 
nary hat, according to earlier Karma 
Kagyii historians such as Situ Panchen 
and Belo, was presented to the Seventh 
Karmapa by the Chinese Ming emperor 
Chenghua. The blessing and sustaining 
spiritual power of just seeing that hat 
were believed to be very great, and the 
hat has been carefully preserved 
unchanged down to the present.! 

But what about before the Seventh 
Karmapa? Which hats did the earlier 
Karmapas wear? One traditional history 
mentions two early hats, but no more, 
and otherwise there is no detailed writ- 
ten account of the hat’s development. 


We must consult the earliest painted 
evidence. 

A quick examination of available 
paintings reveals that the Karmapa’s 
black hat apparently went through four 
main versions, including three early 
ones: 


1. The mysterious original black hat of 
the First Karmapa (twelfth century), 
the originator of the lineage. 

2. The hat worn by the next two 
Karmapas, beginning with Karma 
Pakshi (thirteenth through early four- 
teenth century). It was flatter than the 
later one: the earliest paintings depict 
it as a hat almost without adornments, 
but golden crossed vajras—shown as 
almost solid diamond shapes—now 
appear on its front. 

3. By the time of the Fourth Karmapa 
(i.e., in the mid- to late fourteenth 
century), the shape of the black hat 
changes somewhat, becoming closer 
in shape to the later hat, and it 
receives a jewel finial that ornaments 
the tip of its crown, but no golden 
clouds. The crossed vajras are small- 
er, and in some depictions they are 
shown with parts that are more dis- 
crete and distinct than before. 

4. Finally, from the time of the Seventh 
Karmapa (i.e., from the second half 
of the fifteenth century), the hat 
reached its final shape. This is the 
well-known black hat with all its 
present features, including golden 
cloudlike decorations on the sides, a 
jewel (ruby) finial, and large, golden 
crossed vajras. 
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THE First KARMAPA AND 
EVIDENCE OF His BLack HAT 


The best available written source on the 
hats of the early Karmapas mentions 
three, not four, black hats. Written in the 
early sixteenth century, this brief history 
of the Karmapas by the First Karma 
Thrinlaypa (Karma phrin las pa Phyogs 
las rnam par rgyal ba’i lha, 1456-1539) 
specifies that the First Karmapa was the 
one to receive the first black hat. 

Who was that First Karmapa? The 
first holder of the line later known as the 
Karmapa was a great Tibetan adept usu- 
ally known by the title Knower of the 
Three Times (Diisum Khyenpa), thanks 
to the tremendous clairvoyant powers he 
developed after attaining highest realiza- 
tion. Though he is remembered as a 
great siddha (sometimes he is called 
Usay the Adept, Grub thob dBu se), 
before reaching such attainments, for 
many years he assiduously sought out 
the most excellent scholastic and tantric 
teachings available in his day, becoming 
both highly learned and adept in prac- 
tice. Born in 1110 in the Treshé district 
of Kham to religious parents, he showed 
unusual spiritual capacities as a child. 
He came as a young man to central Tibet 
and studied under the most distinguished 
scholars, tantric gurus, and meditation 
adepts of his age.!®° He took full monas- 
tic ordination (receiving the name Chos 
kyi grags pa) and continued to learn and 
practice energetically for years. His 
teachers included some of the greatest 
early masters of the Sangphu (gSang 
phu) scholastic seminary (Phywa pa and 
rGya dmar ba), who continued the tradi- 
tions of non-tantric doctrinal interpreta- 
tion established by Ngok the Translator 
(rNgog Lo tsa ba, 1059-1109). The 
teacher who helped him make the deci- 
sive breakthrough to highest insight was 
the revered mystic Gampopa, who 
became his chief guru. Through many 
further years of deep practice and real- 
ization, he established himself as one of 
Gampopa’s supreme disciples. Though 
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he founded his first monastic seat at 
Karma in western Kham and manifested 
a seemingly endless stream of enlight- 
ened activities, he was not yet widely 
known as the Karmapa. 

One aspect of Diisum Khyenpa’s 
legendary later career was his associa- 
tion with a mysterious, mystical black 
hat. His brief biography in the history 
of the Karmapas by the First Karma 
Thrinlaypa specifies that he received the 
black hat in a sort of spiritual corona- 
tion, in connection with his great attain- 
ments.!® This unusual black hat was 
said by some to be the initiation hat 
(dbang zhu) of the Indian adept Saraha, 
which was said to have been made from 
the hairs of a thousand dakinis. It was 
something special, which only those of 
very high spiritual attainments would 
understand. The color of the hat was 
said to be deep blue (mthon mthing), a 
color symbolizing Aksobhya Buddha, 
who was the lord of the Karmapa’s 
Buddha lineage. Karma Thrinlaypa gave 
no further details about this first black 
hat, besides regretting that it was then 
(in his own time, in 1516) preserved and 
inaccessible in the great “black treas- 
ury” of Tshurphu Monastery. 

In the detailed biography of the 
First Karmapa in the history of Situ and 
Belo, I found no mention of his special 
hat. It may be alluded to in a following 
episode in which one of his disciples is 
said to have normally worn a varicol- 
ored hat, but that he was saved from an 
attack by robbers when he wore a hat of 
the tradition of “Lama Usay” (Bla ma 
dBu se). The robbers thought he was a 
follower of the lama of Tshurphu (1.e., 

a disciple of the great adept Diisum 
Khyenpa) and therefore let him go, 
sparing his life. (Like Usay the Adept, 
Lama Usay was another name by which 
the First Karmapa was commonly 
known in his own lifetime.)!®” 

The earliest mentions of Diisum 
Khyenpa’s black hat that I have found 
so far are two quotes by the later master 


Kampo Nego (Kam po gNas sgo Karma 
gzhan phan rgya mtsho, fl. late 18th 
century). It comes from near the begin- 
ning of his unpublished treatise in 
defense of the spiritual careers of the 
Karmapa and his closest circle of five 
incarnate-lama disciples, including 
rebuttals of criticisms and wrong opin- 
ions about the Karmapas and their 
tradition. In this context, Kampo Nego 
provides a theological justification of 
Diisum Khyenpa’s wearing such spiritu- 
al head ornaments, explaining them in 
terms of his attaining buddhahood 
through tantric initiation.!°® When dis- 
cussing the first black hat, he said that a 
previous biography from the glorious 
Diisum Khyenpa’s own lifetime (sigon 
byung dus gsum mkhyen pa’i sku tshe 
de nyid kyi rnam thar) mentioned his 
“wearing on his head a black hat [made] 
of a fine black silk cloth that had the 
design of stacked circles of flowers.”!© 
He explained this as a part of Diisum 
Khyenpa’s being enthroned and empow- 
ered as Vajrasattva, king of buddhas, 
with the color of his head ornament 
symbolizing more than just a single 
buddha of the mandala. A little later, 
Kampo Nego mentioned again the con- 
temporaneous biography, saying that 
Diisum Khyenpa was, according to it, 
widely known to have “worn on his 
head a black vajra-and-jewel head orna- 
ment or silk turban-crown or, as it is 
called in the common vernacular, 
“(black) hat,” made of the hair of 


Dakinis of all five classes.”!” 


EARLY PAINTED EVIDENCE 


In one way, the early painted evidence is 
unanimous. The First Karmapa is con- 
sistently shown wearing a black hat, and 
never without one. There exists a tradi- 
tion of showing him without a hat in 
statues, but I have not seen this in paint- 
ings.'7! (For statues, a cloth hat could be 
added and often was.) In some paint- 
ings, it is not easy to see all the details 


Fic. 3.2 


Early Karmapa with footprints 


13th century 
21% x 19 in. (54.61 x 48.26 cm) 
F1997.32.2 (HAR 508) 
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of the hat he wore, but they seem to fall 
into two types: a plainer one with a 
rounded crown and one with a flatter 
conical top and with crossed vajras as 
decorations. 

The earliest identifiable portrayal 
of the First Karmapa (Fig. 3.1) depicts 
him as one of six Tibetan and Indian 
masters who flourished in the mid- to 
late twelfth century.'”? This seems to be 
an almost contemporaneous painting, 
presumably commissioned by a 
disciple of the First Karmapa and 
Taklungthangpa (sTag lung thang pa, 
1142-1210). The sixth main figure in 
the painting wears a black hat, and he 
was previously identified as the Third 
Karmapa. An inscription on the back, 
however, gives his name in Sanskrit as 
Guru Ratna Dharmakirti, the last part 
of which corresponds with the Tibetan 
ordination name of the First Karmapa: 
Chos kyi grags pa. 

This earliest known portrayal of 
the First Karmapa was painted in what 
seems to be a very early Beri (Bal ris, 
Newar-Tibetan style), with none of the 
typical eastern Indian decorative fea- 
tures associated with the Taklung (sTag- 
lung) corpus. It possesses a more dis- 
tinctly red and blue palette. It seems to 
date to shortly after the last figures 
portrayed lived, 1.e., to the late twelfth 
or early thirteenth century, and no inter- 
nal evidence speaks for a fourteenth- 
century dating. 

This painting shows Diisum 
Khyenpa as a mature master with a light 
beard and mustache. His skin tone is 
slightly gray, and he holds his hands in 
the gesture of teaching. The ink-black 
hat he wears (here it is definitely black, 
and not dark blue) is not exactly like 
any other black hat. The outer folded-up 
edges of the hat (originally parts of its 
brim?) and its bottom border are lined 
with thin golden strips perhaps meant to 
show a golden embroidered fringe. The 
upper edge is punctuated with a row of 
tiny red dots, possibly indicating heavy 
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red stitching on this seam or red decora- 
tive embroidery. In its shape, the hat 
resembles the black hat that the next 
two Karmapas are known to have worn, 
except that its crown is rounded. Finally, 
though this is almost impossible to see 
without magnification, some kind of 
simple golden ornamentation may be 
present on the front, perhaps a symbolic 
representation of the sun and moon. I 
could not find any crossed vajras. 

The above mysterious hat (Fig. 
3.1) would probably be judged an 
iconographic anomaly had not another 
equally puzzling early black hat turned 
up, again in the Rubin Museum (Fig. 
3.2). The main figure may depict the 
First Karmapa. One previous description 
identified him as the Third Karmapa, 
though I have seen no internal evidence 
supporting this, such as inscriptions.!7? 

When one views this painting 
together with the other early paintings, 
one is led to consider the possibility that 
the thangka depicts not the Third, but 
the First Karmapa. Its overall structure 
and iconography accords perfectly with 
two later paintings depicting two 
Karmapas, though this one is the sim- 
plest, which hints at an early dating 
within the group. 

The depiction of the black hat is 
not like any known later depictions. Its 
shape is different, and it is much larger 
relative to its wearer. No diamond- 
shaped crossed vajras are present, and 
the crown of the hat is higher and 
rounded (instead of slightly conical as 
found in slightly later hats). The sun and 
moon symbols on the front are also 
much larger, placed in such a way that 
they dominate the hat. 

The workmanship of the painting 
is elsewhere adequate, so I doubt that 
such unusual details could have been 
added at random by an unskilled or 
unknowing artist. To be sure, during the 
First Karmapa’s life, not enough time 
had passed for the iconography of his 
black hat to become fixed. Yet if this 


painting dates to about the time of his 
life, his special hat would still have 
been distinctly remembered by his devo- 
tees and disciples, who were the most 
likely commissioners of such paintings. 
Though the possibility remains that 
this lama is not a Karmapa, I assume 
that he is. We cannot rule out that the 
painting of the black hat was here not 
accurate and that what the artist should 
have shown was something closer to the 
usual depictions. But another possibility 
remains, namely that the painting is 
accurate in certain essential respects, 
and that the First Karmapa did wear a 
special hat—one that was not identical 
with those of his immediate successors. 
Let us hope that more relevant clues 
will emerge from still-unexplored 
Tibetan written and pictorial sources. 


OTHER EARLY EXAMPLES 


The other available early paintings of 
the First Karmapa and his hat are not 
conclusive iconographically. In a group 
of three other early paintings, he is also 
shown wearing a ceremonial hat some- 
what similar to the earliest hat (formerly 
in the Jucker collection). But the details 
of his hat remain mysteriously vague. 

In the first painting, Disum 
Khyenpa appears as one of the first two 
Karmapas, both of whom wear the simi- 
lar simpler ceremonial black hats, which 
are more angular in shape and have flat- 
ter top edges than the previous ones. As 
with all early depictions, golden clouds 
are absent from the sides of the hat. 

Figure 3.3 is a detail from an early 
footprint thangka on silk that seems to 
portray the First Karmapa as a young 
master. His hair is black and face youth- 
ful, but his skin is bluish, and his full 
chin juts forward in a distinctive way. 
He wears a black hat with a conical 
crown. The black hat otherwise seems 
plain, and no details of front ornaments, 
yellow lining, or folded-up brim can be 
seen in the available illustration. One 


FIG. 3.3 

Diisum Khyenpa as one of the first two 
Karmapas (detail) 

13th century 

Private Collection 


can only suppose that this lack of front 
ornamentation was purposeful, a small 
and now easily overlooked means for 
distinguishing the hats of the first two 
Karmapas. 

Figures 3.4 and 3.5 are details 
drawn from paintings of the Second 
Karmapa that show Dtisum Khyenpa as 
one of the first two Karmapas, indeed as 
a member of Karma Pakshi’s lineage. 
Both paintings date to the mid- or late 
thirteenth century, and they are 
described in more detail in chapter 4 
(Figs. 4.1 and 4.2). 

In figure 3.4, the First Karmapa 
appears as a minor figure in a larger 
composition in which Karma Pakshi is 
the main figure. Here, few if any special 
iconographical features appear, except 
that he wears a hat, as does the main 
figure. It is a yellow-lined hat, complete 
with a golden diamond-shaped design in 
the front. Its crown is slightly conical. 

The painting from which figure 3.5 
was taken also depicts the First 
Karmapa as a minor figure in a portrait 
of Karma Pakshi. Here, his hat is similar 
to that of figure 3.4, only much smaller 
and flatter relative to the head of its 
wearer. Not all details can be seen. The 


FIG. 3.4 

The First Karmapa depicted as a minor fig- 
ure (detail from Fig 4.1) 

13th century 

Courtesy of Michael J. and Beata 
McCormick Collection 


Fic. 3.5 

The First Karmapa as a minor figure (detail 
from Fig 4.2) 

13th century 

Courtesy of Michael J. and Beata 
McCormick Collection 


First Karmapa here appears older, and 
something like jowls (or curls of a 
beard) may be represented on the edge 
of his chin. 

Figure 3.6 portrays the First 
Karmapa as a minor figure in the thang- 
ka depicting the footprints of the Third 
Karmapa, and it is of little iconographic 
significance. (For more about this paint- 
ing, see Fig. 4.6.) It shows him as an 


Fi. 3.6 

The First Karmapa as a minor figure in a 
painting of the Third Karmapa with foot- 
prints and lineage (detail) 

14th century 

22 7/s x 15 3/s in. (58 x 39 cm) 

Literature: Casey Singer, Jane. 1994. 
Footprints of the Third Karmapa. In Art of 
Tibet, Selected Articles from Orientations 
1981-1997, fig. 32, detail. Doris Wiener, 
Inc. 


older man with gray hair and lined 
cheeks, but otherwise his physical 
appearance is not notable. His hat basi- 
cally resembles those in figures 3.4 and 
3.5. Upon closer examination, it can be 
seen to lack golden ornamentation on 
its front. 

Thus, an initial investigation of the 
available early portrayals of the First 
Karmapa reveals at least two conven- 
tions for depicting his hat. The first 
shows a hat with a more rounded crown, 
as in figure 3.1, and the early silk paint- 
ing (Fig. 3.2), which also showed a dif- 
ferent hat shape and no crossed vajras, 
if indeed that is an early depiction of 
the First Karmapa. But many other 
examples are too small or indistinct to 
interpret. One instance (Fig. 3.3) was 
remarkably plain. A few seemed to 
depict yet another type of hat, the one 
associated with the Second Karmapa. 
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SUBSEQUENT DEPICTIONS 


The First Karmapa is shown in some 
statues without his famous black hat. 
One much later example (Fig. 3.7) is an 
image preserved at Rumtek that was 
partially published by Douglas and 
White. This statue is reputed to be a 
fairly good likeness. The chin and ears 
are distinctive, but otherwise his face 
lacks the exaggerated features found in 


some much later paintings 


FIG. 3.7 

The First Karmapa without a hat (detail) 
Date and dimensions unknown 

Literature: N. Douglas and M. White 1976, 
p. 32. 


Fic. 3.8 

The First Karmapa without a hat (detail) 
Ca. 14th century 

Potala Collection; Lima Lhakhang; inv. 
1,064 

Courtesy of Ulrich von Schroeder 
Literature: von Schroeder, Ulrich. 2001. 
Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet, Volume Two: 
Tibet and China, 1200-1201, pl. 327B. 
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This second statue of the First 


Karmapa (Fig. 3.8) is made of silver, 
and it lacks any identifying inscriptions. 
But U. von Schroeder recognized that it 
portrayed the First Karmapa. Again, he 
is shown not wearing any hat. Some 
facial details may be concealed beneath 
the gold paint. 

This astounding third statue of the 
First Karmapa (Fig. 3.9) shows him rapt 
in the power of his realization, gazing 
gently through all-seeing eyes. His 
facial features here are more subtle and 
more animated than in the previous two 
statues. I suspect that this statue (or the 
one from which it was copied) served as 


Fic. 3.9 

The First Karmapa 

Ca. 16th century 

Copper alloy with gilding and silver and 
lapis inlay 

Height: 13 in. (33 cm) 

Courtesy of A & J Speelman, London 
Literature: H. Stoddard 2006, p. 44, fig. 
28a. 


an important model for the depiction of 
the First Karmapa. 

Figure 3.10a is an early statue of 
the First Shamar Drakpa Sengge. His 
depiction is noteworthy iconographical- 
ly both for his lack of a hat and for his 


Fic. 3.10a 

The First Shamar 

Ca. 1350 

Silver 

Jo khang / gTsug lag khang Collection; inv. 
1B] 

Courtesy of Ulrich von Schroeder 
Literature: von Schroeder, Ulrich. 2001. 
Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet, Volume Two: 
Tibet and China, 1036-1037, pl. 258C. 


Fic. 3.10b 

The First Karmapa 

Ca. 17th century 

30 3/s x 20 Ys in. (77 x 51 cm) 
Literature: Rig ‘dzin rdo rje et al. 1985, 
pl. 57. 


Fic. 3.11 

The First Karmapa 

Late 20th century 

Clay and papier maché 

Dimensions unknown 

Literature: Denma Jamyang Tsultrim 1997. 


posture of meditative concentration, like 
that of the First Karmapa. 

Figure 3.10b, a painted depiction 
of the First Karmapa, from a catalog 
published in Tibet in 1985, is a fairly 
accurate representation of his face as 
portrayed in the previous sculptural 
masterpiece (Fig. 3.9). It does not 
extend the lower jaws in an exaggerated 
way, but it still shows the same special 
features of eyes, chin, and lips. Here the 
hat type is unexpected, showing one 
neither very early nor the latest version 
but rather the hat more typical of the 
Fourth Karmapa. (Stylistically I would 
guess the painting dates to about the 
early seventeenth century, but this will 
be confirmed only by identifying the 
final painting in the set.) 

The statue shown in figure 3.11 
evidently derives from a recently com- 
missioned set of lineage statues from the 
Karmapa’s main seat in central Tibet, 
Tshurphu. As such, its iconography 
should be considered standard and cor- 
rect. This is the first statue we have seen 
with a hat.'”4 (It bears repeating that 
cloth hats could be added to statues with 
bare heads.) 

Occasionally, painters showed the 
First Karmapa anachronistically wearing 
the hat of the much later Seventh 


Karmapa. That is precisely what we find 
in figure 3.12. Here, his jaw and lips are 
shown protruding as in figure 3.10b, 
though a little more exaggerated. A gray 
stubbly beard can be seen under his chin 
and around his mouth. Unlike his guru 
Gampopa, who sits on a lotus seat on a 
lion throne, he is seated on a low throne 
with cushion. Such formal Chinese-style 
seats with cushions had by then gained 
equal status to the traditional lion throne 
and had become iconographically inter- 
changeable with it. (It did not indicate 
that the saint seated on it was any more 
“alive” than those who sat on lotuses.)!7> 

Figure 3.13 is another attempt to 
depict the First Karmapa in a more real- 
istic way, no doubt following the same 
earlier example known to the authors of 
figures 3.10b and 3.12. Stylistically the 
painting does not belong to the New 
Gardri of Situ’s time but has a slightly 
older flavor. The First Karmapa has a 
pale complection, gray hair, and the 
stubble of a short beard. His hat seems 
smaller in relation to his head and is, at 
first glance, very plain. It lacks a golden 
finial and has no clearly painted crossed 
vajras or symbols of the sun and moon. 
Instead, a thinly painted golden strip lies 
where the vajras should be. On the 
sides, something resembling clouds is 
faintly painted where the golden clouds 
would have been on a later hat. 

Figures 3.14 and 3.15 show the 
later portrait of the First Karmapa from 
the great set of guru portraits (see also 
chapter 9, Fig. 9.7). These paintings pre- 
serve several traditionally transmitted 
facial features: his lower jaw and lips 
protrude in the traditional way, and his 
skin tone is bluish. As other lingering 
old-fashioned features, his hat has the 
old golden diamond-shaped crossed 
vajras on its front and lacks the later 
jewel finial and golden clouds. A small 
circular golden ornament is present at 
the crest of the hat’s conical crown. 

Figure 3.16 is a later, smaller 
repainting of the famous portrait set. Its 
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FIG. 3.12 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 

The First Karmapa wearing a later hat 
16th century 

34 % x 23 % in. (86.9 x 60.3 cm) 
F1997.39.4 (HAR 561) 


Fic. 3.13 

The First Karmapa wearing an early hat 
(detail) 

18th century 

22 % x 13 % in. (56.4 x 34.9 cm) 
Collection of Shelley and Donald Rubin 
P1996.20.2 (HAR 354) 

Literature: WT, no. 107. 


Fic. 3.14 

The First Karmapa, from the Guru Lineage 
Series, Palpung Set 

19th or 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Sherabling 
Monastery 


FIG. 3.15 

The First Karmapa, from the Guru Lineage 
Series, Rumtek Set (detail from Fig, 9.7) 
Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: T. Pardee et al. 1999, p. 14. 


Fic. 3.16 

The First Karmapa wearing an early hat 
(detail) 

18th century 

13 x 9.5 in. (33.02 x 24.12 cm) 
C2006.66.6 (HAR 107) 


structure is nearly the same, but some 
minor figures depicting disciples or con- 
temporary masters in the middle of the 
painting have been removed. Its portray- 
al of the First Karmapa’s face follows 
earlier examples. Not only does one find 
the prominent chin with pursed or 
bulging lips but also what is by Tibetan 


standards a large and prominent nose.!7° 


FIG. 3.17 

A redrawing of the First Karmapa 
20th century 

Ink on paper 

Literature: Karma Thinley 1980, p. 40. 


Figure 3.17 is a recent drawing 
of the First Karmapa’s face that appears 
on the front cover of the living Karma 
Thinley’s history of the sixteen 
Karmapas. Here, the hat of the Seventh 
Karmapa has crept in, canceling the tra- 
ditional features. These line drawings 
were based on the surviving set of line- 
age thangkas at Rumtek. (For more on 
this set, see chapter 9 and Fig. 9.7.)!77 
When one compares the original (Fig. 
9.7), one notices that some minor fig- 
ures were left out and, in the hat, new 
details inserted.!78 


‘THE SECOND KARMAPA AND 
PICTORIAL EVIDENCE OF His Hat 


If the First Karmapa as a young man 
was an insatiable religious student, 
studying with numerous teachers in 
Kham and at the main scholastic semi- 
naries of central Tibet, the Second 
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Karmapa was much more an innate 
mystic. Early on he learned to tap into a 
wealth of spontaneous mystical realiza- 
tion within himself. Born in 1204 in 
Kham into a noble family descended 
from the old Tibetan kings and later uni- 
versally known as Karma Pakshi, the 
Second Karmapa was an amazing prodi- 
gy, having learned by heart all Buddhist 
scriptures by the age of eighteen. His 
main teacher, who pointed out his nature 
of mind and who passed on to him the 
religious lineage from his previous 
incarnation, was the great bodhisattva 
Gyalse Pomdrakpa (rGyal Sras sPom 
brag pa). He took first monastic ordina- 
tion at age ten from Champabum 
(Byams pa ‘bum) of Kathok (Kah thog) 
and Jangmaphuwa (lCang mang phu 
ba).!79 He received the ordained name 
Choékyi Lama (Chos kyi bla ma). 

Those teachers and teachings suf- 
ficed throughout his life. Karma Pakshi 
spent many subsequent years in medita- 
tion, perfecting his practice and gaining 
further miraculous spiritual attainments. 
As a mature master, he founded new 
religious establishments, gathered many 
disciples, and restored Tshurphu 
Monastery, the main central Tibetan seat 
of the former Karmapa. He was evident- 
ly there in 1255, when he went from 
being a distinguished lama of Tibet to 
being a highly influential player in the 
religious life of Mongol-ruled, interna- 
tionalized Central Asia. 

Karma Pakshi was significant in 
the history of Asia as the first Tibetan to 
become an influential religious precep- 
tor to a ruling Mongol khan, then ruler 
of the most powerful empire in the 
world. (Other lamas before him had 
established intimate links with Mongol 
princes serving as regional governors.) 
About ten or fifteen years earlier, in the 
early or mid-1240s, the chief lamas of 
central Tibet found themselves assigned 
to different Mongol appanages, each 
belonging to a son of Tolui, himself a 
son of Chinggis. This was later under- 
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stood as a religious and political alliance 


based on a “patron-priest” (von mchod) 


relationship: !®° 


e 


. The Drigung (‘Bri gung) lamas in 
northeastern U Province were 
assigned to and hence de facto allied 
with Mongke, eldest son of Tolui;!*! 
Sakya Pandita (1182-1251) based in 
western Tsang Province was assigned 


N 


to K6ten; 


LoS) 


. The Phagmotru (Phag mo gru) of 
southern U with Hiilegii; 

4. The Karma Kagyii based in north- 
western U with Ariq Boke; and 

. The Tshalpa Kagyti (Tshal pa bKa’ 
brgyud), based in central U initially 
with Qubilai Khan (r. 1260-1294). 


Nn 


Thus, initially fifteen years before 
the establishment of the Sakya lama 
Phakpa (‘Phags pa, 1235-1280) as 
imperial preceptor at the court of 
Qubilai Khan in 1260, four Kagyii 
schools, all based mainly in U, were 
divided among four Mongol patrons, a 
situation that inevitably aroused ten- 
sions, depending on the imperial aspira- 
tions and fortunes of the patrons. 

On the links of the Second through 
Fifth Black-Hat Karmapas with 
Mongolia and China, one can repeat the 
main findings of H. Richardson, begin- 
ning with the Karma Pakshi, whom he 
cites as “probably the most famous mir- 
acle-worker in Tibetan religious history 
and is known by the epithet [Great 
Adept”] (grub chen (mahasiddha)).”'®* 


Association between the Tibetan 
church and the Mongols was estab- 
lished by the Sakyapa sect in 1244, 
when the Sakya Panchen [1182- 
1251], taking with him his nephews 
Phakpa, aged about ten, and 
Chakna (Phyag na), aged about six, 
accepted the invitation — or 
obeyed the command — to visit 
K6ten Khan, governor of the Gansu 
region, and was shortly afterwards 


appointed by K6ten (Godan) as the 
Mongols’ vice-regent in Tibet. At 
that time, supreme authority in the 
Mongol dominions was nominally 
held by K6éten’s mother, who acted 
as regent during the long rivalry for 
the office of Khagan [supreme 
khan] which followed the death in 
1241 of her husband Ogedei, the 
third son of Chinggis Khan. The 
vacancy was filled in 1246 by the 
election of K6ten’s elder brother, 
Ogedei’s first son, Giiyiik; but he 
died in 1248, and the struggle for 
power among the grandsons of 
Chinggis began all over again. 

It ended in 1252 when Mongke 
(Mangu), the eldest son of 
Chinggis’s fourth son, Tului, was 
chosen as Khagan and thus ousted 
from the succession the line of 
Ogedei, which had patronized the 
Sakya lamas. 

In 1251, shortly before this 
dynastic change, the Sakya Panchen 
had died; and in 1253 his nephew 
Phakpa, making a politic transfer- 
ence of loyalty to the new ruling 
family, was received by Méngke’s 
youngest brother, Qubilai Khan, 
who was then governor of the terri- 
tories conquered by the Mongols 
on the north and east [1.e., west] 
borders of the Song empire. 
Continuance of Sakya influence 
was thus ensured; but other sects 
also had attracted the notice of the 
Mongols, whose generals had been 
conducting occasional raids into 
Tibet, and in 1255 Qubilai sent for 
Karma Pakshi, who was then at 
Tshurphu. 

The lama, then in his fiftieth 
year, obeyed the summons and 
joined Qubilai at Rongyiil Serté 
(Rong yul Gser stod), which is 
perhaps somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Tachienlu (Dajianlu, 
modern Kangding). Sakya tradition 
shows that Karma Pakshi was a 


serious rival to Phakpa, who had to 
prove himself an equally good mir- 
acle-worker;!* but the position of 
the newcomer cannot have been 
easy and Karma Pakshi declined a 
request by Qubilai that he should 
stay permanently at his court. He 
set out northward on a journey in 
the course of which he founded [the 
Temple of Projected Illusion] ‘Phrul 
snang Sprul pa’i Lha khang, on the 
Hor Mi nyag [Mongol-Xixia] bor- 
der, and visited Ling chou (Ling 
Zhou, or perhaps Liang chou, Liang 
Zhou), where he met with some 
Zin-shing (Hsian-seng: Taoists), 
whom he confounded by his magi- 
cal powers, and Xan-chow, where 
people from China, Hor, Sog and 
Mi nyag [Xixia] flocked to see him. 
In 1256 he decided to return to 
Tibet but, on being summoned by 
the Khagan Méngke, he went to the 
Great Palace of Sira Ordo, on the 
Ongin, not far south of Méngke’s 
headquarters at Karakorum. There 
he won the favor of the Khagan 
and became his personal chaplain. 
Karma Kagyii records also say 
that [Karma Pakshi] took part in a 
debate there with Taoists and other 
religious sects. His arrival at 
Méngke’s court was long after 
the departure, in 1254, of the 
Franciscan missionary William of 
Rubruck, who had triumphed over 
Buddhists and others in a religious 
debate organized by Méngke. There 
was another debate in 1255 in 
which the Buddhists, led by Fouyu 
(Foyu?), abbot of Shaolin, over- 
came their Taoist rivals; but from 
Karma pa sources it is clear that the 
occasion on which Karma Pakshi is 
said to have taken part was in the 
dragon year, 1256. According to 
E. Chavannes 1904, there was an 
assembly of Buddhists at Sira Ordo 
in 1256, but none of the Taoists 


dared to confront them there. !*4 


This was taken as a confession of 
defeat, and Moéngke issued an edict 
in favor of the Buddhists. It is per- 
haps this meeting which has been 
slightly misrepresented by Karma 
Kagyii historians as the occasion 
of a debating victory by Karma 
Pakshi. The next debate was in 
1258. It took place, under the 
presidency of Qubilai, at Shang-tu 
(Shangdu) and it appears that 
Phakpa was present.!85 

The apparent silence of 
Mongol documents about Karma 
Pakshi need not be thought to throw 
doubt on the veracity of Karma 
Kagyii historians. ... Although 
Phakpa preceded Karma Pakshi in 
Tibet, the Karma Kagyii were the 
first Tibetan sect to establish influ- 
ence with a ruling Khan. 


Karma Pakshi thus proved himself 
to be one of the greatest “enchanters” 
and “court wizards” of his age during the 
five years, from 1255 to 1260, he spent 
visiting the Mongol courts and else- 
where in eastern Central Asia near the 
Chinese borderlands.'*° The traditional 
biographies record many miracles that 
he worked. But even the Great Adept 
Karma Pakshi could not distance him- 
self forever from court intrigues or old 
grudges in the quickly shifting winds of 
Mongol imperial power. As Richardson 
explained, the ascendancy established 
by Karma Pakshi was short lived:!87 


Mongke died in 1260 and his death 
was followed by a bitter struggle, 
with Qubilai, who had declared 
himself Khagan, in opposition to 
his younger brother Ariq Boke, 
who by Mongol custom had some 
grounds for claiming to be the legit- 
imate successor. When Qubilai was 
victorious in 1261, Karma Pakshi 
found himself in difficulties. He 
had earlier offended Qubilai by 
refusing to stay at his court, and 


As the traditional histories also relate: 


now, whether rightly or wrongly, he 
was suspected of having sided with 
Ariq Boke [to whose appanage the 
Karma Kagyii had originally been 
assigned]. Moreover it is probable 
that Phakpa and his followers did 
what they could to add to the trou- 
bles of their rival. 

Karma Pakshi was persecuted 
by Qubilai and eventually banished 
to Ke’u-chu, a hot and unhealthy 
place “on the shore of the ocean.” 
Some of his disciples were put to 
death. !88 


189 


The Emperor Qubilai Khan, hearing 
that Karmapa was in Ila and 
remembering how seven years ear- 
lier he had refused Qubilai’s request 
to prolong his stay in the palace, 
sent thirty thousand soldiers to 
arrest him. When they confronted 
Karmapa, they were immediately 
paralyzed by his two-finger mudra, 
but feeling compassion for them he 
restored their movements and freely 
allowed them to seize him. They 
wrapped him in a cloth and tried to 
tie him up, but his body was like a 
rainbow, with no substance, and 
they found the task impossible. 
Then they forced him to drink poi- 
son, but far from having any effect, 
blinding rays of light began to 
stream from his body instead, and 
the soldiers were very afraid. They 
took him to a high mountain and 
pushed him off, but he glided 
down, landed on a lake and traveled 
across the surface like a duck. 
Unsuccessfully they tried to burn 
him, throwing him with two of his 
disciples into a blazing fire. Streams 
of water came out of their bodies 
and soon put out the flames. The 
emperor, Qubilai Khan, heard of the 
events and ordered that Karmapa 
should be locked up without any 
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provisions. For a period of seven 
days people could observe heavenly 
beings providing him with food and 
drink. The emperor relented and 
became his disciple. For some time 
he remained in the great palace and 
was highly honored. 


The Karma Kagyii histories thus 
describe how Karma Pakshi, through 
further displays of supernatural powers, 
eventually was restored to imperial 
favor. He left Mongolia about 1264 and 
after an eight-year journey via Kham, he 
finally reached Tshuphu. At the Dam 
Joktse pass (“Dam Cog rtse la), the 
Mongolian and Tibetan governors, lords, 
and lamas of the central provinces of U 
and Tsang individually received him 
with great honor. He gave public 
sermons and composed a eulogy of 

the black hat.!9° Before he died, he 
entrusted his black hat to his disciple 
Orgyenpa.!*! Universally known as 

“the Great Adept,” he passed away at 
Tshurphu in 1283. 


PAINTINGS 


By examining the available early 
paintings, one can discern hints that a 
slightly different black hat appeared in 
the time of Karma Pakshi, which 
diverged a little from the hat of Diisum 
Khyenpa.'”* Three of the main early 
paintings of Karma Pakshi (Figs. 3.18- 
3.20) have been mentioned above in 
connection with the First Karmapa 
(Figs. 3.3-3.5), since both lamas appear 
in all three. Two of these painting (Figs. 
3.18 and 3.19) are early portraits that 
show Karma Pakshi as their main sub- 
ject and the First Karmapa as a minor 
figure. (Both thangkas are described in 
more detail in figures 4.1 and 4.2.) 
Figure 3.18 dates to about the life- 
time of its main subject, Karma Pakshi 
as a young master. He smiles and holds 
both hands to his chest in the posture of 
teaching. He wears, as expected, an 
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Fic. 3.18 

Karma Pakshi with his lineage (detail of 
central figure from Fig. 4.1) 

13th century 

Courtesy of Michael J. and Beata 
McCormick Collection 


Fic. 3.19 

Karma Pakshi with his spiritual predeces- 
sors (detail of central figure from Fig. 4.2) 
13th century 

8 x 7 in. (20.3 x 17.8 cm) 

Courtesy of Michael and Beata McCormick 
Collection 


early, simplified version of the Karmapa 
black hat. The depiction may be some- 
what idealized, but he is shown with 
lips and chin covered with the thin 
down of a light beard. 


Fic. 3.20 
Karma Pakshi as one of the first two 


Karmapas (detail from Fig. 4.4) 
13th century 

19 % x 18 % in. (50.2 x 47.6 cm) 
Private Collection 


Figure 3.19 complements the pre- 
vious early portrait of Karma Pakshi. As 
before, the central figure gazes intently 
to the side while holding both hands to 
his chest in the posture of teaching. His 
mouth is smiling and open, as if caught 
mid-sentence. He wears the same early 
Karmapa black hat, this time shown 
with prominent gold and red strips of 
trim, and with a golden rectangular 
medallion (probably meant to show a 
golden crossed vajra) and a tiny sun and 
moon symbol above it. The down of a 
light beard appears on his lips and chin, 
one tuft of which seems to form into a 
goatee. His earlobes are long, unlike in 
the previous painting (Fig. 3.18). This 
portrayal is less stylized than figure 
3.18. It conveys more of its subject’s 
unique character and shows him at a 
somewhat older age, though still young 
and powerful. 

Figure 3.20 is yet another painting 
(discussed in more detail in figure 4.4) 
that shows both the First and the Second 
Karmapas as small main figures, togeth- 
er with footprints. Here, the two black- 
hatted lamas are clearly the first two 
Karmapas, and one can begin to make 
out details of their faces and hats. The 


Fic. 3.21 

Karma Pakshi as minor figure (detail) 
Khara Khoto, Central Asia; 13th century 
43 3/3 x 23 % in. (110 x 82 cm) 

The State Hermitage, St. Petersburg 
Literature: Rhie and Thurman 1991, no. 
133, p. 337; Oldenburg 1914, p. 145; H. 
Karmay 1975; G. Béguin et al. 1977, 

p. 123. 


black hat of the First Karmapa is 
strangely simple, while that of the sec- 
ond shows recognizable ornamental fea- 
tures on the front. Though depicted very 
small, Karma Pakshi’s facial features and 
small, pointed beard are recognizable 
from the previous painting. He holds his 
hands in the same gesture of teaching. 

Among the early paintings of 
Karmapas known to me, a fourth like- 
ness of Karma Pakshi can now be iden- 
tified (Fig. 3.21). It is found among the 
paintings from the ruins of Khara Khoto 
preserved in St. Petersburg. Here he 
appears as a minor figure in a large 
painting of the Medicine Buddha, a 
work that dates to the mid-thirteenth 
century. 

This painting was published and 
described as a depiction of a Tibetan 
lama more than ninety years ago by S. 
F. Oldenburg (1914, pl. 12). The 
description of the lama reads like an 
iconographical description of the 
Second Karmapa: 


Lama with a dark face, a slight 
beard, hands in dharmacakra 


mudra [i.e., teaching gesture], his 
head shorn. His robes consist of a 
red sleeveless waistcoat over which 
he wears a brown monk’s robe, and 
on top of all this, a yellow cloak 
with round patterns. On his head he 
wears a black hat with yellow bor- 
ders and a visva-vajra [1.e., crossed 
vajra]. He is seated cross-legged on 
a reddish carpet. 


Heather (Stoddard) Karmay 
noticed that the hat worn by this figure 
was “identical in design” to that worn 
by the Black-Hat Karmapas, also noting 
that Karma Pakshi’s biographies record 
his activities in “Hor Mi nyag” in 1255 
to 1256, where he founded at least one 
monastery.!%? She considered that period 
too late for Khara Khoto, proposing 
instead that the lama was possibly a 
monk of the Drigung Kagyii, some of 
whose masters are known to have been 
in Khara Khoto before Chinggis Khan 
destroyed it in 1226. 

But no adherents of the Drigung 
Kagyii are known to have worn such a 
hat. The more recent description of the 
figure by G. Leonova in the Rhie and 
Thurman catalog (1991) came closer to 
the mark, identifying the figure as a 
Karmapa:!4 


He has a mustache and a short, 
thin black beard framing his face, 
which has prominent cheekbones. 
On the front of the hat is a dia- 
mond-shaped yellow patch with a 
red vajra cross depicted on it. This 
is the hat of the Black-hat patriarch 
of the Karmapa.... Disum Khyenpa 
(1110-1193), the first Black-hat 
Karmapa Lama, may be the person 
depicted here. 


This depiction does not agree with 
the first Karmapa’s iconography but 
matches what is known of Karma 
Pakshi’s appearance. To this day, Karma 
Pakshi is portrayed in careful commis- 


sions with a dark, ruddy complection, 
darker than the other Karmapas, his 

skin often being a reddish brown. By 
contrast, the First Karmapa’s skin was 
often shown from early times in a seem- 
ingly sickly tone of bluish gray (perhaps 
the result of long meditation retreats). 
Another special feature of Karma Pakshi 
was his beard, often shown in later por- 
trayals as a distinctive short, pointed 
goatee. The earliest paintings show him 
with a thinner, less distinct, yet still 
quite visible beard, including a thin 
growth of hair under his chin all the 
way to his ears. 

That the master portrayed in figure 
3.21 was Karma Pakshi is now also 
asserted by H. Stoddard, who briefly 
returns to the theme in her recent essay 
on Tibetan portraiture. She states that 
the painting is securely dated to the 
occasion of his visit to the region in 
1256 “for founding a monastery.”!% 

Karma Pakshi did indeed person- 
ally travel to and teach in the Central 
Asian location where this painting was 
discovered, staying for long periods in 
the Xixia kingdom and founding many 
temples there. Thus this ancient painting 
of the Medicine Buddha must date to no 
earlier than Karma Pakshi’s time, and it 
necessitates a rejection of the belief that 
a final total destruction of Khara Khoto 
occurred in 1226. Karma Pakshi’s pro- 
longed religious activities in the Tangut 
kingdom (Xixia) even left traces at 
Khara Khoto, and we should understand 
them as relics of his considerable 
attempts to revive Buddhism there. 

The life of Karma Pakshi retold in 
the Karma Kagyii history tells, for 
instance, that after a great display of 
wonders, Karma Pakshi asked the 
Mongol emperor Mongke to grant him 
about a thousand bre of silver.!°° When 
the money was granted to him, he 
ordered built in all parts of Xixia about 
three thousand temples, including 
restorations of those that had been 
previously destroyed as well as new 
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establishments.!°’ This painting may 
well have originated in one of those 
many temples. 

Karma Pakshi’s biography also 
relates that before he went back to 
Tibet, he had episodes from his life 
(rtogs brjod, including presumably his 
spiritual experience, miracles, and trials) 
painted on the back wall of the sPrul 
pa’i Ilha khang Temple in Xixia, filling 
one mural section between pillars (ka 
ling =ka ba’i gling?).'°8 So we know 
paintings of him were made at the time. 

Figure 3.22 is yet another striking 
portrait of a venerable Tibetan lama that 
was recovered from the ruins of Khara 
Khoto, in this case as the main subject 
of the painting. Could it possibly be 
another portrait of Karma Pakshi, 
though idealized and lacking a hat? 
Karma Pakshi was one of the greatest 
Tibetan ordained masters who was 
active in Xixia during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Whoever this master was, he is 
bearded (like Karma Pakshi), and his 
skin tone is slightly ruddy but not to the 
extent found in most other paintings of 
Karma Pakshi. He is bald and is not 
shown with elongated earlobes. 

If the master portrayed is Karma 
Pakshi, which seems unlikely, this is a 
much more idealized portrait. Whoever 
it portrays, it was presumably commis- 
sioned by the two local lay disciples 
who are shown standing below, paying 
the main figure reverence.!®? It is true 
that certain outstanding Drigung Kagyii 
lamas, such as Tishri Repa, for a while 
also kept a religious foothold in the 
much-damaged Tangut empire in 
Central Asia, and that a number of 
Tibetan Buddhist masters were 
Tangut.2 

Another interesting, hatless lama 
from this same period and place was 
published as a minor figure in M. Rhie 
and R. Thurman 1991, number 93, p. 
258. Unlike the others, he has a much 
darker reddish-brown complection and a 
more intense expression. He sits at the 
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Fic. 3.22 

A lama who visited Khara Khoto 

Khara Khoto, Central Asia; 13th century 
15 x 12 % in. (38 x 27 cm) 

The State Hermitage, St. Petersburg 
Literature: M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1991, 
no. 91, p. 255; Oldenburg 1914, p. 145. 


FIG. 3.23 

Karma Pakshi as a minor figure in a paint- 
ing of the Third Karmapa with footprints 
and lineage (detail) 

14th century 

22 7/s x 15 3/s in. (58 x 39 cm) 

Literature: Casey Singer, Jane. 1994. 
Footprints of the Third Karmapa. In Art of 
Tibet, Selected Articles from Orientations 
1981-1997, fig. 32, detail. Doris Wiener, 
Inc. 


Fic. 3.24 

Karma Pakshi 

14th-15th century 

5 sx 3 % in. (13.5 x 9 cm) 

Nyingjei Lam Collection 

Courtesy of Serindia 

Literature: D. Dinwiddie, ed. 2003, p. 163, 
no. 29. 


Fic. 3.25 

Karma Pakshi (detail) 

Ca. 14th century 

Jo khang / gTsug lag khang Collection; inv. 
989 

Courtesy of Ulrich Von Schroeder 
Literature: von Schroeder, Ulrich. 2001. 
Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet, Volume Two: 
Tibet and China, 1200-1201, pl. 327C. 


left in the second to last row with hands 
folded in his lap, the second of two 
apparently Tibetan ordained masters fol- 
lowing a series of eight Indian monks 
and adepts. Hence, though he lacks the 
typical black hat, he resembles Karma 
Pakshi even more than Rhie and 
Thurman 1991, number 91. Opposite 
him sits a second bearded master, 
apparently another Tibetan lama, though 
lighter complected and with a face 
similar to figure 3.22. Could the second 
monk be Karma Pakshi’s own main 
guru, Pomdrakpa? Or could he be just a 
second guru of the donor? Such ques- 
tions remain open. 

Figure 3.23 is a detail from a four- 
teenth-century painting depicting the 
Third Karmapa and his lineage. Karma 
Pakshi appears as the second of three 
incarnations. He wears basically the 
same style hat as his predecessor and 
successor, but the center front has tradi- 
tional golden ornamentations.”°! 

Thus, in order to establish what 
sort of hats the earliest Karmapas wore, 
we are compelled to search through as 
many old and, if possible, contempora- 
neous, paintings as we can. When 
numerous early paintings can be located 
and compared, the presence of shared 
unexpected features may be a sign of 
antiquity. In this case, the record was 
fairly uniform, and all early paintings of 
the Second Karmapa’s hat are recogniz- 
able renderings of the same hat. 

A later statue that fits into the 
same iconographic group is figure 3.24. 
This impressive portrayal shows Karma 
Pakshi at an older age, though still pow- 
erful and rapt in meditation with eyes 
half closed, holding his two hands 
palms down over his knees. His hat is 
the earlier version but with a black cen- 
tral protuberance jutting up from the 
center of its crown. 

A second statue (Fig. 3.25) follows 
the same iconography regarding Karma 
Pakshi’s posture. His face is more 
youthful but slightly egg-shaped and 


Fic. 3.26 

Karma Pakshi 

Late 20th century 

Clay and papier mache 

Dimensions unknown 

Literature: Denma Jamyang Tsultrim 1997. 


Fic. 3.27 

Karma Pakshi (detail) 

16th century 

7%x 5S Yin. (19 x 14 cm) 

Nyingjei Lam Collection 

Courtesy of Serindia 

Literature: D. Dinwiddie ed. 2003, p. 164, 
no. 30. 


with a small goatee. His hat is distinctly 
taller yet smaller relative to his face, 
and its top outer edges curve inward. (I 


cannot exclude the possibility that the 
metal is bent.) 

The portrait of Karma Pakshi 
shown in figure 3.26 belongs to a recent 
set of Karmapa or lineage statues from 
the Karmapa’s main seat, Tshurphu. It 
continues the iconography seen in figure 
3.25 showing him as a younger adept. 
The hat, too, is in some ways reminis- 
cent of the previous statue. 

This next statue (Fig. 3.27) and 
painting (Fig. 3.28) of Karma Pakshi 
both continue to portray him with the 
same bodily posture as before, but they 
adopt the form and decorations of the 
hat of the Seventh Karmapa. 

This earlier and later copy of the 
portrait of Karma Pakshi as great guru 
of the combined Karma Kagyii lineages 
(Figs. 3.29 and 3.30), show him in the 
traditional posture of meditative absorp- 
tion and with his usual goatee and ruddy 
complection. His hat is an earlier type, 
without golden clouds or prominent 
ornamental crest. (See also Fig. 9.10.) 

This recent redrawing of the 
famous lineage thangka of Karma 
Pakshi (Fig. 3.31) has, as with the First 
Karmapa, inserted details of a much 
later hat. 


THE THIRD KARMAPA AND 
PICTORIAL EVIDENCE OF His HaT 


After the amazingly intuitive Karma 
Pakshi, the young Third Karmapa 
returned to the broad learning avidly 
pursued by the young First Karmapa. 
Born in 1284 in western Tsang, he is 
said to have studied under about 113 
teachers in all and that there was no 
religious doctrine in Tibet that he had 
not learned or known. His two main 
teachers were Drubchen Orgyenpa 
(Grub chen O rgyan pa) and Nyenre 
Gendunbum (gNyan ras dGe ‘dun 
‘bum).?° He took full monastic ordina- 
tion from Shénnu Changchup (gZhon nu 
byang chub), a Vinaya master who 
served as abbot of the Gendungang 
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Fic. 3.28 (OPPOSITE PAGE) 

Karma Pakshi 

Early 19th century 

38 3/3 x 24 3/s in. (97.5 x 61.8 cm) 
Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2005, vol. 5, no. 47. 


Fic. 3.29 

Karma Pakshi as Tenth Master of the 
lineage 

Ca. late 18th century 

39 3% x 23 */s in. (101 x 60 cm) 

© Museum der Kulturen Basel, Essen 
Collection, IID 13810 

Photograph by Hans Meyer-Veden 
Literature: G. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, 
vol. 1, no. 88. 


Fic. 3.30 
Karma Pakshi as lineage master (detail from 
Fig. 9.10) 


Fic. 3.31 

Redrawing of Karma Pakshi 

20th century 

Ink on paper 

Literature: Karma Thinley 1980, p. 46 a. 
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(dGe ‘dun sgang) monastic community. 
He was the third abbot counting from 
the first abbot, Lhobrak Changchubpal 
(Lho brag Byang chub dpal), in a 
revered lineage established in Tibet by 
the Kashmiri Pandita (Kha che Pan 
chen) Sakyasribhadra (1140s—1225), 
who came to Tibet from India as a 
refugee a century earlier in 1203.79 

The Third Karmapa in his versified 
autobiography called himself the “third 
holder of the black-hat crown” (zhwa 
nag cod pan ‘dzin pa gsum pa).? He 
prized and maintained the black hat of 
his two predecessors. Even as a child 
when playing at being a lama, he put on 
a black hat that he had improvised and 
pretended to teach his playmates. 
Later on, after he had been found by 
Orgyenpa, the latter gave him the black 
hat that Karma Pakshi had entrusted 
him with. 

On the relations of the Third 
Karmapa with the Mongol court, Hugh 
Richardson reported:2°> 


The next Black Hat (Zhwa nag) 
lama, Rangjung Dorje (Rang byung 
rdo rje, 1284-1339), paid a visit to 
China on an easier footing when he 
was invited in 1331 by the emperor 
Toq Temiir. Although by then the 
Yuan dynasty had sunk into luxury 
and into that extravagant adulation 
of Buddhism which so speedily 
enervated and degraded the Mongol 
character, the emperor was still the 
unquestioned overlord of Tibet and 
his letter of invitation has the ring 
of authority. It is addressed as a 
command (/ung) to “Rangjung 
Dorje” without the addition of any 
honorific titles.?°° In rambling and 
involved Tibetan, the emperor 
writes of the devotion to Buddhism 
shown by the kings of the North (in 
Mongolia) and by his ancestor 
Sechen (Qubilai) in China; and he 
declares that he, too, desires to be 
the protector and servant of the 
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faith.2°7 Having heard the reputa- 
tion of the lama for learning and 
holiness he has sent his envoy 
Mgon po [Génpo] and others to 
conduct him to China. The letter 
continues, in a rather minatory tone, 
that if the lama disregards the com- 
mand he will be responsible for all 
manner of harm to the practice of 
the faith in China and will also dis- 
please the emperor; but, as it cannot 
be thought that he could bring him- 
self to cause such a calamity, he 
will surely come quickly for the 
benefit of all creatures from the 
emperor downwards. If he does so, 
everything will be done for the faith 
according to his wishes. To accom- 
pany the letter, the emperor sent a 
gold seal which had been given by 
Méngke to Karma Pakshi. 

Rangjung Dorje let it be known 
that he would go to China, and he 
set about rather dilatory and hesi- 
tant preparations for the journey. 

In the following year, he received a 
further letter expressing the emper- 
or’s satisfaction that his command 
was being obeyed and exhorting the 
lama not to delay. In this letter, 
which also is quoted,?°8 the lama is 
addressed as dge ba’i bshes gnyen 
(kalyanamitra). 

Rangjung Dorje entered China 
in 1332, but before he could reach 
Peking, the emperor died. The new 
emperor, Irinchibal (Rin chen dpal), 
urged him to continue his journey, 
and he went on to the capital; but 
soon after his arrival Irinchibal, too, 
died. Rangjung Dorje stayed on in 
Peking, and, in the disturbed condi- 
tions of intrigue and faction then 
prevailing, he assisted in the suc- 
cession and enthronement of the 
new emperor, Toghon Temiir (r. 
1333-1370).? In 1334 he left for 
Tibet after promising to return in 
two years; and early in 1336 he 
received a letter from Toghon 


Temtir reminding him of that prom- 
ise.*!° Although employing a simi- 
lar formula to that of Tog Temiir’s 
letter — expressing fears that, if the 
lama does not come, much harm 
will be done to the faith — the tone 
is less authoritative and the lan- 
guage more respectful. Moreover, 
the emperor offered the lama the 
same exalted honors and facilities 
for his journey as those enjoyed by 
the ti shri chen po, the imperial 
viceregent for Tibet.7!! Rangjung 
Dorje returned to China in 1338 
and died there in the same year 
after a brief further exercise of his 
mediating and religious authority in 
the troubled conditions of the deca- 
dent Yuan court. 


It was said that when Ranjung 
Dorje was invited to travel to the 
Chinese capital, the roads overflowed 
with crowds and were impossible to get 
through. When he put on his black hat 
and melodiously recited the mani 
mantra of Avalokitesvara, the thronging 
multitudes made way and let him 
pass.7!? 

A remarkable event attended the 
death of the Third Karmapa in summer 
of 1339, while he was still in China at 
the court. His detailed biography by Situ 
and Belo summarizes nearly contempo- 
raneous accounts, which record that the 
next night, when the full moon rose, at 
the changing of the inner palace guard, 
the head guard, named Duran Temiir, 
saw the form of the deceased Rangjung 
Dorje actually present within a stupa on 
the disc of the moon. Alerting his com- 
rades, eighteen guards who were present 
saw it, while two did not. The head 
guard reported what he had seen to the 
emperor, who then saw it, along with 
most of his ministers. The emperor later 
ordered two realistic painted portraits of 
the Third Karmapa made, and the result- 
ing image of Rangjung Dorje’s face in 
the moon (z/a zhal ma) was said to have 


Fic. 3.32 


The Third Karmapa with footprints and lin- 


eage (detail) 

14th century 

22 7/s x 15 3/s in. (58 x 39 cm) 

Literature: Casey Singer, Jane. 1994. 
Footprints of the Third Karmapa. In Art of 
Tibet, Selected Articles from Orientations 
1981-1997, fig. 32. Doris Wiener, Inc. 


the same blessings for its viewers as 
actually meeting that Karmapa.7!3 

One such Chinese painting of 
Karmapa Rangjung Dorje’s face on the 
moon (si thang zla zhal ma) was treas- 
ured by later generations and given in 
the late fifteenth century to the Seventh 
Karmapa as an offering when he visited 
central Tibet.?!4 According to the late 
Karma Gardri painter Gega Lama (who 
probably heard this from Thangla 
Tshewang of Derge), such a painting, in 
which the painter had depicted himself 
with an assembled crowd and portrayed 
the Karmapa as he usually appeared 
about a century later, was also later 
studied and taken as a model by 
Namkha Tashi at the urging of two 
Karma Kagyii senior lamas. Gega Lama 
called it the “painting of the Karmapa 
appearing in the moon” (karma zla shar 
ma), though its older and more correct 


FIG. 3.33 
The Third Karmapa’s face in the moon 


19th century 

36 Vs x 23 Ys in. (91.7 x 58.6 cm) 
Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2005, vol. 5, no. 48. 


name is the similar-sounding “painting 
with his face in the moon” (z/a zhal 
m a).2!5 

The Third Karmapa is also shown 
in one of the earliest accessible paint- 
ings of him (Fig. 3.32) to be wearing the 
same hat as the previous Karmapa. Here 
the Third Karmapa appears in a painting 
of footprints, with his two Karmapa 
predecessors and other gurus of the 
lineage above (see also Fig. 4.6). 

Also in one much later (Kham, 
possibly eighteenth or nineteenth centu- 
ty) depiction of Rangjung Dorje’s face 
as it appeared to the Yuan emperor 
Toghon Temiir in the moon the night 
after his passing away, the Third 
Karmapa is shown wearing a distinctly 
more angular and earlier-looking hat. 
Figure 3.33 probably represents an 
attempt to depict accurately an early hat, 
here similar to the hat of Karma Pakshi, 
flat-edged and angular, though its gold- 
en crossed vajras are larger and more 
prominent. Both hats lack ornamental 


Fic. 3.34 

The Third Karmapa with episodes from his 
life (detail from Fig. 4.7) 

14th century 

29 % x 24 3/s in. (74.3 x 61.9 cm) 

Black inscription on back in shape of stupa 


Private Collection 


tips and clouds on the side. These two 
paintings, one early and one much later, 
thus indicate that the Third Karmapa 
kept and continued to wear the same 
sort of black hat as his immediate prede- 
cessor. 

But a second early painting of the 
Third Karmapa and episodes from his 
life (Fig. 3.34) shows him wearing a 
later-looking hat with curved upper 
edges. (See also Fig. 4.7.) I first 
assumed that this painting dated to late 
in the lifetime of the Third Karmapa, 
but the change in hats does raise ques- 
tions. Could this thangka have been 
painted late in his life, when a change 
in hat occurred through an imperial gift 
to him? 

The Eighth Karmapa Miky6 Dorje, 
in his brief work on the origin of the 
black hat and praises of it, states after 
that Diisum Khyenpa (Dus gsum 
mkhyen pa) received the first mystical 
black hat, and his reincarnation, Chos 
kyi bla ma (Karma Pakshi, Second 
Karmapa), was the first to receive the 
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Fic. 3.35 

The Third Karmapa’s face in the moon 
(detail) 

Ca. 19th century 

Xylograph on paper 

Literature: N. Douglas and M. White 1976, 
p. 53. 


name “Karmapa” from the Buddhas, 
then mentions that an unbroken series 
of incarnate lamas followed who main- 
tained the black-hat crown of the 
Karmapa. He added: “Several of those 
continually appearing Karmapas, 

such as Rangjung (Dorje, the Third 
Karmapa), Rolpe Dorje (Rol pa’i rdo 
rye, the Fourth Karmapa) and Deshin 
Shekpa (De bzhin gshegs pa, the Fifth 
Karmapa), wore a black hat with a 
golden mark in the front and adorned 
with jewels that they had been offered 
by emanations of Mafyusri, who had 
assumed the form of the Chinese emper- 
or.”?!6 This is the only historical source 
mentioning such a gift, but there is no 
reason to doubt its veracity, given the 
identity of its author. Later in the text 
(p. 217f.), he mentions that both Diisum 
Khyenpa (at Tshurphu) and Karma 
Pakshi (at the Mongol court) had worn 
black hats emblazoned on the front with 
prominent golden spots (zhwa nag gser 
mdongs) when manifesting their miracu- 
lous powers but does not mention any 
gift of those hats. 
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Figure 3.35 shows a printed depiction 
of the deceased Third Karmapa’s face 
appearing in the moon to the Yuan 
emperor Toghon Temiir. It is hard to 
interpret the iconography of the 
Karmapa’s hat. It may show a variation 
of either the second or third hat type. 
The overall shape of the hat is some- 
what taller and squarer, but its upper 
edges are flat. It lacks any crossed 
vajras, but, possibly as a later addition, 
a jewel finial has been added to the 
crown, a feature that other depictions 
normally lack.*!7 

If this recent print of Rangjung 
Dorje’s face in the moon (Fig. 3.35) is 
based on an early original, its weight as 
a historical witness would be greater. 
But if it is a much later and freer por- 
trayal, which I have no way of judging, 
its tiny details would not have the same 
significance historically. (Details of the 
hat may not have had the same impor- 
tance for all later artists, and they may 
have unconsciously changed the details 
to bring the hat in harmony with later 
expectations.) 

A much earlier painting of the 
Third Karmapa (Fig. 3.36) shows him 
anachronistically wearing the hat of the 
Seventh Karmapa. (See also Fig. 5.5.) 

The main figure of the next paint- 
ing (Fig. 3.37) was identified as the 
First Karmapa in the work’s only publi- 
cation.?!® He is more likely to be, fol- 
lowing his iconography (especially his 


hat, face and hands) the Third Karmapa. 


Another painting that portrays the 
same Rangjung Dorje as lineal guru is 
figure 3.38. The iconography of its cen- 
tral figures, the presence of the same 
tutelary deity in the sky, and the some- 
what similar hats (lacking the golden 
clouds) indicate a relationship between 
the paintings illustrated as figures 3.37 
and 3.38. 

The later official portrait of 
Rangjung Dorje as Lineal Guru of the 
Karma Kagyii from Situ’s time (Figs. 
3.39 and 3.40) show him in the same 


Fic. 3.36 

The Third Karmapa with episodes from his 
life (detail from Fig. 5.5) 

Ca. 16th century 

29 %/s x 17 7s in. (75 x 45.5 cm) 

Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 1999, vol. 2, no. 47. 


posture of teaching and with similar 
attributes of vajra and bell on small 
lotuses. (See also chapter 9, Fig. 9.12.) 
A later statue (Fig. 3.41) is identical. 

Just when we almost expect to 
find a fixed iconography of the Third 
Karmapa, examples of other hand ges- 
tures and attributes emerge. This one, 
figure 3.42, is from the printed edition 
of Situ Panchen’s Collected Writings, 
and it even shows the later golden 
clouds on the side of his hat. 


THE FoUuRTH KARMAPA AND 
PICTORIAL EVIDENCE OF His Hat 


The Fourth Karmapa, Rolpe Dorje, was 
born in 1340 in Kongpo Province of 
south central Tibet. His three main reli- 
gious teachers were Yungt6npa (g. Yung 
ston pa), Tokden Génpo Gyaltshan 
(rTogs Idan mGon po rgyal mtshan), 
and Tokden Dargyalwa (rTogs Idan Dar 
rgyal ba). He took initial and full 
monastic ordination from the great 
abbot Déndrub Pal (Don grub dpal), 
fifth abbot of the monastic community 


FIG. 3.37 

The Third Karmapa as lineage guru (detail 
from Fig. 5.20) 

Ca. late 16th or early 17th century 

50 x 33 7/s in. (127 x 86 cm) 

Staatliches Museum fiir Vo6lkerkunde 
Miinchen (Inv. Nr. 13-41-4) 

© Staatliches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 
Miinchen, Fotoarchiv/photographic archives 
Literature: C. Mueller and W. Raunig eds. 
1982, p. 302. 


Fic. 3.39 

The Third Karmapa as lineage guru, from 
Palpung Set (detail) 

19th or 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Sherabling 
Monastery 


Fic. 3.38 

The Third Karmapa as lineage guru (detail) 
19th century 

28 x 20 in. (11 x 7 7/s cm) 

F1996.3.1 (HAR 407) 


FIG. 3.40 

The Third Karmapa as lineage guru, from 
Rumtek Set (detail from Fig. 9.12) 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

9.12 Lewiston 


Fic. 3.41 

The Third Karmapa as lineage guru 

Late 20th century 

Clay and papier maché 

Dimensions unknown 

Literature: Denma Jamyang Tsultrim 1997. 


Fic. 3.42 
The Third Karmapa 
Block print on paper 


Dimensions unknown 

Courtesy of Palpung Sherab Ling Monastic 
Seat 

Literature: Situ Panchen’s Collected 
Writings, Palpung xylograph edition. 
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of Gendungang. Although he effortlessly 
knew all teachings, among the first 
seven or eight Karmapas he was count- 
ed by one cognoscente to be the most 
distinguished scholar of Madhyamaka 
and Buddhist epistemology (Pramana). 
He was also a highly accomplished 
poet. He had numerous excellent disci- 
ples, such as the first Shamar, and he 
took special care to observe the Vinaya 
tules. It was in his time that the great 
Karmapa encampment became estab- 
lished as a glorious entity and as a 
mobile monk community. He was not 
only very effective on the religious level 
but also played an important political 
role, supporting the Phagmotru govern- 
ment (in which he served with rank of 
tai si tu). He was a peacemaker, settling 
many lingering political problems or 
ancient grudges through helping to 
rebuild and restore Drigung Monastery 
and, by becoming a personal disciple of 
Lama Dampa Sénam Gyaltshen (Bla ma 
Dam pa bSod nams rgyal mtshan, 1312— 
1375), greatly assisting even the (recent- 
ly deposed) Sakyapa lamas.?!? 

On the relations between the 
Fourth Karmapa and the Yuan court, 
Hugh Richardson could report:?7° 


Toghon Temiir’s devotion to the 
Karmapas continued; and in 1386 
he invited the fourth Black Hat 
lama, Rolpe Dorje (1340-1383), 
to visit China. By then Mongol 
supremacy over Tibet had been 
reduced to a formality by the 
vigorous nationalism of [Tai Situ] 
Byang chub rgyal mtshan, but the 
emperor was still titular overlord. 
His letter to Rolpe Dorje is still 
described as a “command,” but the 
wording shows an increase in 
politeness and reverence and the 
Tibetan, an increase in lucidity and 
elegance.”7! ... The letter refers to 
the degeneration of the times and 
exhorts the lama, who is addressed 
as Great Teacher (blo dpon chen 
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po), not to confine his loving-kind- 
ness to Tibet but to lead back to the 
faith creatures who have erred and 

strayed from the right path. 

Rolpe Dorje went to China in 
1359 and stayed there until 1363. 
At that time, the Yuan dynasty was 
tottering to its fall; and in the last 
stage of its dissolution, Rolpe Dorje 
seems to have established himself 
as a revered and influential figure. 
From the accounts in my three 
sources,” he was clearly an excep- 
tional visionary and miracle-work- 
er; and he is famed as one of the 
early teachers of the rJe Rin po che 
Blo bzang grags pa (Tsong kha pa). 

On his way back to Tibet, 
Rolpe Dorje received an invitation 
to visit the “king of Stod hor” 
(Mogholistan), the Jagatid Mongol, 
Toghlag Temiir, but not surprising- 
ly, he did not accept, for Toghlag 
Temitir had some years earlier been 
converted to Islam. In 1368, after 
the change of dynasty in China, the 
first Ming emperor, T’ai-tsu 
(Taizu), sent the envoy Hsu Yun-te 
(Xu Yunde) with letters inviting the 
principal lamas to visit him.?” 
Rolpe Dorje was one of the persons 
invited.?*+ He did not revisit China 
himself, but he sent messengers to 
the emperor in 1374 and thereafter 
at regular intervals until his death. 


When we examine the portraits of 
the Fourth Karmapa, one fact is clear: 
he no longer wears the famous black hat 
of Karma Pakshi and Rangjung Dorje. 
Though no fourteenth- or fifteenth-cen- 
tury portraits of this Karmapa have yet 
become accessible to me, several paint- 
ings dating from the sixteenth century 
and later show him wearing a hat simi- 
lar to the second (presumably later) hat 
type found in portraits of the Third 
Karmapa. The earliest accessible exam- 
ple is figure 3.43. This hat has a special 
shape, possesses very simple (hardly 


FIG. 3.43 

The Fourth Karmapa with his guru as two 
lineage masters (detail from Fig. 4.11) 
15th century 

36 %4 x 23 in. (93.4 x 58.4 cm) 
F1997.34.1 (HAR 536) 


Fic. 3.44 
The Fourth Karmapa as lineage guru, from 


Palpung Set 

19th or 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Courtesy of Sherbaling Monastery 


visible) crossed vajras, and lacks the 
usual sun and moon symbols above 
them. 

In some still-later depictions (for 
example, Figs. 3.44 and 3.45), the 
Fourth Karmapa’s hat becomes more 
similar in some respects to the later hat 
of the Seventh Karmapa, possessing a 
jewel finial on its crest but lacking 
golden clouds. The crossed vajras are 
smaller, and one sometimes can see 


Fic. 3.45 

The Fourth Karmapa as lineage guru, from 
Rumtek Set (detail from Fig. 9.14) 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: T. Pardee et al. 1999, p. 20. 


their parts in detail. These later hats all 
have golden sun and moon symbols on 
their fronts. This iconography became 
widespread and was also perpetuated by 
a recent authoritative statue (Fig. 3.46). 

For almost every rule of Tibetan 
iconography, one can find an exception. 
At least one small guru lineage painting 
of the Fourth Karmapa Rolpe Dorje in 
a Gardri style (Fig. 3.47) shows him 
anachronistically wearing the hat of the 
Seventh Karmapa. The composition of 
this painting is very close to the Situ- 
period Palpung set (Fig. 3.44), and the 
depiction of its main figure is identical. 

Such are the tentative conclusions 
about the Fourth Karmapa’s hat that can 
be drawn from available works of art. 
They need to be verified from still earli- 
er portraits of the Fourth Karmapa, dat- 
ing if possible from his own time or 
slightly later. As for written confirma- 
tion, in this case a single remark by the 
First Karma Thrinlaypa in his brief his- 
tory of the Karmapas affirmed that 
Rolpe Dorje was indeed the recipient of 
a new black hat. After stating that the 
original black hat of Diisum Khyenpa 
was widely believed then (in 1516) to 
still exist in the black treasury of 


Fic. 3.46 

Statue of the Fourth Karmapa 

Late 20th century 

Clay and papier maché 

Dimensions unknown 

Literature: Denma Jamyang Tsultrim 1997. 


FIG. 3.47 

The Fourth Karmapa as lineal guru 
13 3/s x 9 7/s in (34 x 25.1 cm.) 
Private collection 


Tshurphu, though inaccessible to him, 
he added: “But presently existing in the 
Karma encampment are two hats: the 
one made from Mongolian silk (hor 
gos) offered to Lord Rolpe Dorje by the 
Mongolian (Yuan) emperor Thogon 
Themiir.”?*> This confirms that the 


Karmapas indeed received and started to 


wear a new hat in about the early 1360s, 
the time of the Fourth Karmapa’s suc- 
cessful visit to the then rapidly waning 
Yuan court. 


THe FIrTH KARMAPA AND 
PICTORIAL EVIDENCE OF His Hat 


The Fifth Karmapa, Deshin Shekpa, was 
born in 1384. His sole main teacher was 
the First Shamar Khajé Wangpo (mKha’ 
spyod dbang po). Like the previous two 
Karmapas, he took full ordination from 
the eighth abbot of the Gendungang 
monastic community, Ngakphuwa 
Sénam Zangpo (Nyag phu ba bSod 
nams bzang po), from whom he 
received the names Chos dpal bzang po. 
This great abbot was a disciple of the 
Fourth Karmapa and admitted to being 
(the rebirth of) the Arhat Bakula.?”° 
(The Eighth Karmapa in the 1520s took 
ordination from an abbot of this com- 
munity, Chos grub seng ge, who was 
said to be an incarnation of the Arhat 
Rahulabhadra.””’ He was the last 
monastic leader of this community to 
ordain a Karmapa whom I could trace.) 

Deshin Shekpa learned Vinaya 
well and invited the scholar of Sangphu 
named Kashipa Rinchenpal (bKa’ bzhi 
pa Rin chen dpal) to his encampment to 
tutor him in scholastic philosophy and 
doctrine. He also studied under several 
other teachers. He held several high 
political ranks in U and Tsang Provinces 
under the Phagmotru government.?78 

One of the high points of the Fifth 
Karmapa’s eventful religious career was 
his invitation to China by the emperor. 
Hugh Richardson summarized the con- 
tact of the Fifth Karmapa with the 
Chinese throne:??? 


[The Fourth Karmapa’s] successor, 
Deshin Shekpa (1384-1415), was 
an even more famous wonder- 
worker. In 1407, when he was 
twenty-three, he accepted an invita- 
tion to go to China and perform 
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memorial services for the parents of 
the emperor Ch’eng-tsu (Chenzu, 
Yongle).7*° [The letter] makes an 
interesting contrast with the letters 
of the Yuan emperors. If the quota- 
tion of Pawo Tsuklak Threngwa 
(dPa’ bo gTsug lag phreng ba) is 
complete, there is no suggestion of 
a “command,” nor is there any 
overt claim to authority, but behind 
the courteous and respectful lan- 
guage there are tentative hints of 
some sort of superior connection. 
The emperor states that before he 
was established in his high position, 
he had heard of the lama’s fame; 
and he refers to the peace prevail- 
ing in the [middle] kingdom (vul 
dbus rgyal khams [= China]). Later 
he remarks that the former king (his 
predecessor?) had been careful to 
maintain the peace of the [middle] 
kingdom. For the rest, the letter is 
made up of polite and complimen- 
tary requests to the lama to confer 
on the emperor the benefit of his 
presence. 

The events of the ensuing visit 
are described at length in a remark- 
able imperial decree which was 
shown to me at Tshurphu in 1949. 
It is contained in a silk-backed 
scroll some 50 feet long by 2.5 feet 
high composed of sections of text 
beautifully written in five scripts — 
Chinese, Tibetan, Arabic, Mongol 
and Uighur — alternating with pan- 
els painted in the meticulously ele- 
gant Ming style. The inscriptions 
record the miracles performed by 
the lama on twenty-two different 
days, and the paintings illustrate 
those occurrences, day by day. On 
my visit to Tshurphu, I could not 
attempt to copy more than a few 
passages of the inscription and, as 
my special camera was unfortunate- 
ly damaged on the journey, I was 
unable to take satisfactory photo- 
graphs; but the present rGyal dbang 
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Karma pa [Rang byung rig pa’i rdo 
rye, 1924-1981] kindly provided me 
later with a complete copy of the 
Tibetan text. It is written in the 
‘bam yig script and appears to be a 
translation, passage by passage, of 
the Chinese original, but there are 
so many deviations from normal 
grammar and usage that it can 
hardly be the work of a Tibetan, 
any more than the above-mentioned 
letters of the Yuan emperors appear 
to be. A Tibetan language school 
for diplomatic purposes was estab- 
lished at Peking in the seventh year 
of the Yung-lo era, i.e. about two 
years after Deshin Shekpa’s visit to 
China, but the earlier employment 
of Chinese or Mongol translators of 
Tibetan is indicated by the style of 
the Yuan dynasty letters, and, at that 
period, multilingual inscriptions 
which included Tibetan were quite 
common.”?! 

Although Deshin Shekpa’s visit 
and its extraordinary occurrences 
are well documented in Tibetan and 
Chinese sources,”* the imperial 
confirmation of a series of miracles 
warrants quotation in full; but some 
details of the phenomena are rather 
repetitious and I have, therefore, 
relegated the translation, together 
with a transcription, of the Tibetan 
text to the Appendix.?* 

Tibetan records claim that, 
among other successes of his visit, 
Deshin Shekpa dissuaded the 
emperor from a plan to invade Tibet 
in order to establish his authority 
there, as had been done by the 
Mongols.?*4 This is of interest in 
assessing the nature of the relation- 
ship between China and Tibet 
during the Ming dynasty, especially 
in view of the evidence of Pawo 
Tsuklak Threngwa, who wrote 
before that relationship had been 
affected by the imperial designs of 
the Ch’ing (Qing) dynasty. 


From Nanking (Nanjing), 
which was at that time still the 
effective capital of China, Deshin 
Shekpa went to Omei Shan to con- 
duct further requiem services for 
the emperor’s parents, and from 
there he returned to Tibet, where 
he died of smallpox at the age of 
thirty-one. His successor, mThong 
ba don Idan (1416-1453), was also 
invited to the Chinese court. He did 
not go there. 


According to a widespread later tradi- 
tion, it was during the life of the Fifth 
Karmapa that the later black hat with all 
its present features was made. It was 
believed to have been given to him 
while he visited China, as one of many 
lavish gifts that Yongle, the most munif- 
icent of Ming emperors, showered upon 
him. (According to one tradition, Yongle 
ordered such a hat to be made and 
offered to the Fifth Karmapa, after he 
had a vision of the Karmapa wearing 
such a hat.)?3> 

The Fifth Karmapa, though still 
fairly young, was invited as first of the 
three greatest Tibetan religious digni- 
taries who received imperial invitations 
to Yongle’s court at Nanjing. He was 
given the special duty and honor of per- 
forming Buddhist funereal rites for the 
emperor’s deceased parents. He received 
many extraordinary gifts and a very 
high religious title. Detailed records of 
this visit exist, giving at times an almost 
day-by-day account.”*° A great pentaglot 
imperial scroll also provides a visual 
and written record of these events, one 
copy of which survived for centuries at 
Tshurphu.?>7 

None of these contemporaneous 
records mention the emperor then giving 
a wonderful black hat to the new head 
lama of his empire. One might have 
expected that he received it in 1407, 
when the Fifth Karmapa received a very 
long title including the elements 
“Precious King of Dharma” (Rin po 


che chos kyi rgyal po) and “Buddha 
(Tathagata) (De bzhin gshegs pa).738 
Yongle was a stickler for detailed docu- 
mentation of every other aspect of 
Deshin Shekpa’s visit. 

Situ and Belo do record that 
Emporer Yongle presented a hat to the 
Fifth Karmapa, but it was another hat, 
and this transpired before the visit to 
China. When the emperor sent his invi- 
tation to China through Lama Lotsawa 
(Bla ma Lo tsatsha ba), he accompanied 
it with several costly gifts, including a 
hat, a rosary, an eating bowl, and a full 
set of robes.”*? (I suspect that this hat 
may have been similar in shape and in 
some other main respects with the hat 
later offered to the Seventh Karmapa.) 
In any case, many later Tibetan paint- 
ings show the Fifth Karmapa already 
wearing a hat indistinguishable from the 
one first given to the Seventh Karmapa. 

Prominent mention of the Fifth 
Karmapa’s receiving a special black hat 
ornamented with jewels as a gift from a 
Chinese emperor is not without prece- 
dent in Karma Kagyii sources. The 
Eighth Karmapa Miky6 Dorje, in his 
brief work on the origin of the black 
hat, states that it was Diisum Khyenpa 
who received the first mystical black hat 
and that his reincarnation, “Chékyi 
Lama” (Karma Pakshi), was later named 
the “Karmapa” by the buddhas. After 
those two, an unbroken series of incar- 
nate lamas followed who maintained 
the black-hat crown of the Karmapa. 

He added:?*° 


Several of those continually 
appearing Karmapas, such as 
Rangjung (Dorje, Third Karmapa), 
Rolpe Dorje (Fourth Karmapa) and 
Deshin Shekpa (Fifth Karmapa), 
wore a black hat with a golden 
mark in the front and adorned with 
jewels that they had been offered 
by emanations of Mafjusri who 
had assumed the form of the 
Chinese emperor, and that (wear- 
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ing that hat), those Karmapas, at 
the time they directly showed 
themselves as Avalokitesvara to an 
assembly of beings of the world, in 
the pure vision of fortunate people 
endowed with (pure) mental eyes, 
they revealed to others from the 
midst of that head ornament 
Buddha Amitabha as lord of the 
spiritual lineage. 


The Eighth Karmapa thus failed 


to mention the hat received by his 


Fic. 3.48 

The Fifth Karmapa: A book printed in four 
languages: Chinese, Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Mongol 

Beijing, China; 1431 

BG46348 

Musée des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet, Paris, 
France 

Photograph courtesy of Réunion des 
Musées Nationaux / Art Resource, NY 
Literature: Heather Karmay 1975, fig. 46. 
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immediate predecessor, the Seventh 
Karmapa. Yet his imprecise wording - 
“,.several of those continually appear- 
ing Karmapas, such as ...” - certainly 
leaves open the possibility that a later 
important hat was given to the Sixth or 
Seventh Karmapa. 

Finally, one of the greatest later 
authorities, Kongtriil, in his brief 
account of “the precious red hat (of the 
Situ Trulku), which confers liberation 
through being seen,” mentions the ori- 
gin of the Karmapa’s famous precious 
black hat, “comparable in value to the 
whole world” ( ‘dzam gling g.yas 


gzhag), as having been a gift to the Fifth 


Karmapa from the Great Ming emperor 
Yongle, who was considered a manifes- 
tation of Mafjusri and had asked to be 
allowed to make a hat in conformity 
with how he had seen it.*4! I cannot 
explain Kongtril’s failure to mention 
the hat offered to the Seventh Karmapa, 
but I assume he had not read the first 
Karma Thrinle’s account. 

An early Chinese print of the Fifth 
Karmapa (Fig. 3.48) shows him with 
what may be a new hat, but it is not yet 
fully that of the Seventh Karmapa, as no 
golden clouds are visible on its sides. 
The wood blocks were carved in 1431 
in Beijing by a pious Chinese disciple 
of the Fifth Karmapa, who had passed 
away sixteen years earlier. 


Two EARLY TIBETAN DEPICTIONS 


A previously unpublished thangka of the 
Medicine Buddha (Fig. 3.49) also 
depicts a Karmapa as a minor figure. 
Stylistically the painting dates to about 
the first half of the fifteenth century. 
Besides the Karmapa, it also portrays to 
his right a yellow-hatted master who is 
evidently Tsongkhapa (1357-1419). 
Since the Karmapa is shown sitting at 
his left hand in a position inferior to 
him, I assume he was the Fifth Karmapa 
Deshin Shekpa. 
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These were two of the three most 
prominent lamas invited to the Ming 
court by Yongle, though Tsongkhapa 
declined to come himself. He sent in 
his place his senior disciple, Jamchen 
Chéje Shakya Yeshe (Byams chen 
Chos rje Shakya ye shes, 1354-1435), 
the founder of Sera, who visited Tibet 
twice, the first time in 1415 at the invi- 
tation of Yongle. He was given a black 
hat, but different in shape, including as 
it did the five buddhas of the mandala 


placed in five panels of equal size. Thus 


it is easy to distinguish from the 
Karmapa hats (see Fig. 3.51).?4 

I believe the painting (Fig. 3.50) 
dates to about 1410 to 1425, the final 


years of both masters’ lives or very soon 


thereafter, before the third abbot of 
Ganden and his followers stirred up 
serious sectarian tensions. (We should 
also not forget that as a young monk 
Tsongkhapa took ordination from the 


Fic. 3.49 

Medicine Buddha 

Early 15th century 

21 x 20 in. (53.3 x 50.8 cm) 
Collection of Michael and Beata 
McCormick 


A Karmapa, possibly the Fifth, as a second 
guru (detail from Fig. 3.49) 


FIG. 3.50 

Jamchen Choje Shakya Yeshe as tantric 
guru (detail) 

15th century 

Woven silk 

Literature: E. Lo Bue 1994, p. 122. 


Fic. 3.51 

The Fifth Karmapa with his main disciple as 
two lineage masters (detail from Fig. 4.10) 
16th century 

26 % x 22 in. (67.3 x 55.9 cm) 

F1996.8.1 (HAR 423) 


previous Karmapa.) The black hat 
depicted in this thangka may thus be a 
second early record of the Fifth 
Karmapa’s hat, several decades before 
the imperial gift to the Seventh 
Karmapa. 


A second relatively early (mid- or 
late sixteenth-century) depiction (Fig. 
3.51) shows the Fifth Karmapa wearing 
the somewhat unusual hat of the Fourth 
Karmapa, discussed above in figure 
3.45. This hat possesses a special shape 
and very simple (hardly visible) crossed 
vajras and still lacks the usual sun and 
moon symbols above them. It has the 
golden clouds, but they have been 
moved unusually far back on the sides 
of the hat. 


LATER DEPICTIONS 


We cannot present all available depic- 
tions of the Fifth Karmapa; here it will 
suffice to show two or three of the 

more important ones. One essential later 
example is, of course, the portrait of 
Deshin Shekpa as one of the Karma 
Kagyii lineal gurus. At least three exam- 
ples are accessible, one of which (Fig. 
3.52) was published more than twenty 
years ago. 


This painting (Fig. 3.52) shows very 
impressively in the foreground to the 
left the meeting between Deshin Shekpa 
and Yongle. The artist who depicted 
this seems to have studied the long roll 
painted at the Chinese capital to record 
the successive wonders that occurred 
day after day, a copy of which was kept 
at Tshurphu.**? The present painting 
shows the Fifth Karmapa wearing a hat 
like that of the Seventh Karmapa (Fig. 
3.53). 

There are two versions of this 
painting, and this one (also presented as 
Fig. 9.16b) seems to be earlier. The sec- 
ond version is attested by the copies in 
Rumtek and Palpung. An earlier dating 
of the first is indicated here not just by 
its older appearance in general (which 
can deceive, especially from a photo- 
graph), but also by its preserving a dif- 
ferent tutelary deity in the sky. The two 
newer copies (e.g., Figs. 3.52 and 3.55) 
both show the bodhisattva Mafjusri in 


this position, which was a later alter- 
ation of the composition. 


There also exists an excellent statue por- 
traying the Fifth Karmapa (Fig. 3.56). It 
shows in three dimensions the great 
master and a splendid hat, though evi- 
dently this is the later hat received by 
the Seventh Karmapa. 


THe Famous HAT OFFERED BY 
THE CHENGHUA EMPEROR TO THE 
SEVENTH KARMAPA 


The famous later black hat supposedly 
given by Yongle (Fig. 3.54) to Deshin 
Shekpa was, according to two early 
Karma Kagyii sources, actually given 
six to eight decades later by a subse- 
quent Ming emperor to a later Karmapa. 
The most detailed source on the matter, 
the history of Situ and Belo, records 
clearly that it was the Seventh Karmapa 
who was sent a “special black hat” as a 
gift by imperial decree of the Chinese 
emperor Chenghua (r. 1464-1487), who 
gave him not only that extraordinary hat 
but also a monastic upper robe embroi- 
dered with pearls, and other inconceiv- 
ably exquisite and costly curtains and 
pillar covers for ritual worship.?44 He 
also offered the Karmapa a full bre 
measure of gold and 10,000 rolls of silk 
brocade. These offerings were brought 
to Tshuphu by Konting Gushri S6nam 
Gyatsho (Kon ting Go’i shri bSod nams 
rgya mtsho), Dukhang Tashi Zangpo 
(Du gang bKra shis bzang po), and the 
tea-servers Oser Gyatsho and Nyima 
Oser (gSol ja ba ‘Od zer rgya mtsho and 
Nyi ma ‘od zer). In response, the 
Karmapa continually performed prayers 
for the longevity and stable rule of the 
emperor. 

Similarly, the brief history by 
Karma phrin las mentions this costly 
black hat as one of two hats existing in 
the Karma encampment in 1516, when 
he wrote his account. He called it: “The 
one offered to Lord Thongwa Ténden 
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Fic. 3.52 

The Fifth Karmapa as lineage guru 
Ca. late 18th-early 19th century 
39 3/3 x 23 */s in. (100 x 60 cm) 
Literature: P. Pal 1984, pl. 92. 


(mThong ba don Idan) by the Chinese 
emperor Chenghua (Ching Hwa), which 
was made of a precious substance called 
hra, ornamented with many jewels and 
famed as being inconceivably costly: 
“as valuable as the entire world” (‘dzam 
gling g.yas gzhag).?* He specified the 
same Chinese emperor as Situ and 
Belo, though his mention of “Lord 
Thongwa Ténden” (the Sixth Karmapa) 
was a misnomer for the Seventh 
Karmapa, who lived during Chenghua’s 
reign. Neither the Sixth nor Seventh 
Karmapas ever visited China, though 
they remained in touch with the Chinese 
court. 

The hat given to the Seventh 
Karmapa not only has a special, more 
elegantly curved shape, but also was 
ornamented with jewels and possesses 
golden cloudlike decorations on its 
sides. The details of the golden crossed 
vajra in the front are also very distinct. 


A DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


One of the most detailed descriptions of 
the great black vajra crown is given by 
no less an observer than the Tenth 
Karmapa. In one of his autobiographical 
works, he recalled the first time he saw 
it, at his enthronement by the Sixth 
Shamar in 1611:746 


[It was] a precious hat of dark blue 
color, made by gathering single 
hairs from a hundred thousand 
times ten million goddesses. [It 
was] ornamented with numerous 
set jewels and beautified by two 
figures of half-men, half-birds, 
made of gold. On its front side was 
a sun made of gold from the Jambu 
River [the finest gold in the world], 
with the image of a bird in its cen- 
ter. Around the edges [of that sun] 
as a nimbus were set jewels of the 
fifth color, [black]. [Its front also] 
possessed the image of a waxing 
crescent moon made of white agate. 


Fic. 3.53 
The Fifth Karmapa as main figure (detail 
from Fig. 3.52) 


There was a crossed vajra, made of 
sapphires, emeralds, pearls and 
cat’s eyes, with a diamond at its 
center. On the crown of the hat was 
a golden blooming lotus flower 
[finial], made of purified gold 

from an island in the ocean. In the 
shadow [of the lotus] little gods and 
goddesses [were portrayed]. In the 
middle of the anthers of the lotus 
[finial], a ruby shone and sparkled 
in the light. Such a jewel of a hat 
was not possessed even by gods 
dwelling in heavens. 


He must have minutely examined 
the hat more than once, noting every 
feature. He calls the golden decorations 
on the sides “figures of half-men, half- 
birds”’(bya shang shang te’u), and not 
garuda wings; this is certainly interest- 
ing, as are several other details. 

In 1616 the Tenth Karmapa, at a 
great religious reception by the King of 
Tsang, wore two hats, one the famed 
“THat] Comparable in Value to the 
Whole World” (‘dzam gling g.vas 
bzhag), and a second, called the “[Hat] 
Meaningful to Behold” (mthong ba don 
Idan).?47 


Fic. 3.54 
The Chinese Yongle emperor and palaces 
visited by the Fifth Karmapa (detail from 
Fig. 3.52) 


Fic. 3.55 

The Fifth Karmapa as lineage guru, from 
Rumtek Set (detail from 9.16a) 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
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Fic. 3.56 

The Fifth Karmapa 

16th century 

7Ysx 5x4 Ys in. (18 x 12.6 x 11.6 cm) 
Nyingjei Lam collection 

Literature: D. Dinwiddie ed. 2003, p. 167, 
no. 31, front. 
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Fic. 3.57 
Artist’s drawing of the Karmapa’s hat 
Literature: Gega Lama 1983, p. 381. 


A RECENT DEPICTION 


Later depictions of the black hat often 
show the shape and features of the 
Seventh Karmapa’s new hat more regu- 
larly. The manual of the Karma Kagyii 
painter Gega Lama (Fig. 3.57), for 
instance, shows the later black hat with 
its main features. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Hence, all Karmapas, from the very 
first one, are consistently shown in 
paintings to be wearing black hats. 
Judging from the handful of very early 
paintings now accessible to me, I would 
say that the earliest black hat was worn 
already by Diisum Khyenpa, and it may 
have been plainer and possibly had a 
more rounded crown. The second hat 
had a flatter, slightly conical crown, and 
this more angular hat remained rela- 
tively unchanged during the time of the 
Second and Third Karmapas. By the 
Fourth Karmapa, a third black hat 
appears with a distinctive new shape, 
the gift of a late Yuan emperor. But 
none of the earlier hats had the later 
special shape or golden decorative 
clouds (“garuda wings”’) on the sides 
found on the legendary hat offered to 


the Seventh Karmapa by the Chenghua 
emperor. Such, at least, are the interpre- 
tations that can be drawn from the avail- 
able images and early histories. If I have 
erred, I hope the learned masters of the 
Karma Kagyii tradition, with their deep 
knowledge of their own sacred art, will 
correct me. 

To be sure, not every otherwise- 
expert painter knew or observed even 
the fundamental differences between the 
earlier and later hats of the Karmapas. 
We have seen several blatant cases 
where the First Karmapa is shown wear- 
ing the latest version (Fig. 3.10b) or 
where the Third or Fourth Karmapas 
(Figs 3.36 and 3.47) are similarly shown 
with the later hat. In sum, two main 
later conventions existed regarding the 
portraying of the Karmapa’s hats. One 
convention was to try to discriminate 
historically the earlier and later hats. 
When this convention was observed, it 
provided welcome clues for later histori- 
ans trying to identify early Karmapas 
whose portrayals might otherwise lack 
inscriptions. The second, less common, 
convention was to ignore their differ- 
ence and to show the first five or six 
Karmapas retrospectively (and hence 
anachronistically) as wearing the much 
later hat of the Seventh Karmapa. The 
second convention can certainly confuse 
things for later scholars seeking histori- 
cal orientation from tiny iconographic 
details. 
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The Early Stylistic Background 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT of 
the Buddhist painting styles of Tibet 
consisted, broadly speaking, of a pro- 
gressive movement over many cen- 
turies, from the initial formal aesthetics 
of Indian Buddhism to those increasing- 
ly influenced by the Buddhist art of 
China. A crucial jump in the progression 
from primarily Indian to more obviously 
Chinese mannerisms took place by the 
late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, 
with the widespread introduction of 
Chinese-style blue and green landscapes 
into the backgrounds of most iconic 
paintings. (This stylistic revolution, 
which was began in the mid-fifteenth 
century by such masters as Menthangpa 
and Khyentse, was viewed by later 
Tibetan scholars as the beginning of 
their own more truly “Tibetan painting 
style,” or bod bris).?48 The Karma 
Gardri painting school, in general, and 
Situ’s contributions, in particular, led 
this long India-to-China stylistic pil- 
grimage to some of its most striking and 
distinctly Chinese later destinations. 
The lamas of the Karma Kagyii 
School commissioned many exquisite 
paintings in various styles throughout 
the nine-centuries-long history of their 
tradition. But their own Karma Gardri 
painting style flowered relatively late, 
founded as it was in the late sixteenth 


Fic. 4.1 

Karma Pakshi with his lineage 
13th century 

12 x 19 in. (30.54 x 48.3 cm) 
Courtesy of Michael J. and Beata 
McCormick Collection 


century by the outstanding artist 
Namkha Tashi. This painter came from 
Yarté (Yar stod) in southern U Province 
of central Tibet, and not from Kham 
Province in the east. His career coincid- 
ed with the high point of his religious 
school in central Tibet under the patron- 
age of the kings of Tsang, based in 
Shigatse, and other local lords. Since he 
was not known to have painted in Kham 
Province of eastern Tibet, his strongly 
Chinese-influenced style was not a pure- 
ly regional or eastern Tibetan phenome- 
non, as some have supposed. 

Two or three generations later, in 
the 1640s, the generous royal patronage 
disappeared for both the Karma Kagyii 
religious school and its art. Most of the 
school’s monasteries in central Tibet 
were closed or forcibly converted, after 
Mongol armies—supporting a Gelukpa- 
led Tibetan faction of monks and U 
nobles—overthrew the Tsang king and 
his closest allies, many of whom had 
been staunch supporters of the Karma 
Kagyii. This great catastrophe struck the 
tradition during the life of the Tenth 
Karmapa Chéying Dorje, an otherworld- 
ly lama-artist who was by nature inca- 
pable of political machinations yet was 
forced to witness the sacking of his own 
encampment by a horde of Mongol 
zealot-warriors. Those fighters were 
intent upon assassinating him, wrongly 
suspecting him to be a ringleader of 
continued anti-Gelukpa and anti-Mongol 
resistance. Though many of his follow- 
ers were slain and his legendary tent- 
encampment was obliterated during the 
last Mongol-led attack, the Karmapa 


slipped away on foot with a single com- 
panion, miraculously avoiding death. 
The Karmapa’s escape and journey 
incognito into a long exile in the far 
southeastern borderlands left the Karma 
Kagyii in central Tibet without its titular 
leader for several decades. In his 
absence, the Karmapa’s tradition in 
the coming years barely avoided com- 
plete confiscation in central Tibet (a 
punishment that was actually meted 
out to another non-Gelukpa school, the 
Jonangpa in Tsang). The mother mona- 
stery of Tshurphu was spared permanent 
closure or conversion, though a monk- 
bureaucrat was appointed by the new 
regime to reside there and keep an eye 
on things. The Karma Kagyii never 
recovered anything like its former influ- 
ence and prestige. The forced conver- 
sion of most monasteries in U and 
Tsang and many in Kham was never 
rescinded. The confiscated estates were 
never returned. In the eastern province 
of Kham, however, more monasteries 
survived. There, far from the seat of the 
Gelukpa theocratic government, the 
Karma Kagyii religious and artistic tra- 
ditions regrouped and, ninety years 
later, regained a small measure of their 
lost glory. This recovery owed much to 
the charisma and energy of Situ 
Panchen. 


PRE-GARDRI KarRMA Kacy 
PAINTINGS: THEIR MAIN STYLES 
AND PERIODS 


The artistic history of the Karma Kagyti 
can be divided into two periods of about 
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equal length. For its first four and a half 
or five centuries, it cannot claim to have 
possessed its own style. Rather, it com- 
missioned works in roughly the same 
sequence of painting schools and styles 
as the other contemporaneous religious 
schools. In the second period, i.e., from 
about the 1580s on, it developed its own 
special heavily sinicized painting tradi- 
tions. Both periods witnessed more than 
one major stylistic development. 

The history of Karma Kagyii paint- 
ing can thus be summarized: 


1. From the twelfth until the mid- or late 
sixteenth century, the period before 
the establishment of the true Karma 
Encampment styles 

A. Eastern [Indian] style (shar bris); 
ca. late eleventh through mid- 
fourteenth century? 

B. Newar-influenced styles (bal 
bris); fourteenth through fifteenth 
century in central Tibet, and 
occasionally as late as the mid- or 
late sixteenth century 

C. Menthangpa styles (sman bris); 
from the mid-fifteenth century 


2. From the late sixteenth century to the 
present, the period of the Karma 
Encampment styles 

A. The old Encampment styles 
(sgar bris rnying pa); late six- 
teenth century through early eigh- 
teenth century, a period witness- 
ing the successive two artists 
named Tashi: Namkha Tashi (fl. 
late sixteenth century) and Ché 
Tashi (fl. early eighteenth centu- 
ry) 

B. The later or “new” Encampment 
styles (sgar bris gsar ma); 1730s 
to the present, the period begin- 
ning with the activities of Situ 
Panchen and painters who includ- 
ed the third of the “three Tashis,” 
Karma Tashi (fl.1760s—70s). 
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Karma Kagyii Paintings in Styles from 
the Twelfth to Sixteenth Century, 
Predating the True Encampment Styles 


THE EASTERN INDIAN STYLE 


The main painting style current in Tibet 
during the time of the Karma Kagyii tra- 
dition’s founding and the first few gen- 
erations of its development was an 
Indian-influenced style that originated 
in Pala-ruled eastern India. Lamas of 
the Karma Kagyii and their disciples 
commissioned numerous paintings in 
this style from about the late eleventh 
century through at least the mid- 
fourteenth century. Typical of this style 
was its static linear arrangement of fig- 
ures, a predominantly orange and red 
palette, and frequent use of several 
archaic decorative motives, especially 
decorative strips of alternating red and 
green or red and blue jewels set in 
golden bezels, mainly around the outer 
edges of the painting. 

This exemplary early work of 
Karma Kagyii painting in the eastern 
Indian style (Fig. 4.1) shows as its main 
figure Karma Pakshi, the Second 
Karmapa. It was presumably painted 
during or shortly after his lifetime. The 
central figure smiles benignly and holds 
both hands to his chest in the posture of 
teaching. He wears a simplified version 
of the Karmapa black hat, and his lips 
and chin are covered with the down of a 
light beard. 

Karma Pakshi is portrayed here as 
the culmination of the Karma Kagyti 
spiritual lineage, which goes back nine 
guru-generations to Vajradhara. Though 
no inscriptions are provided, the iconog- 
raphy and positions of these masters 
allow them to be identified. 


10 


The lineage: 
Vajradhara 

Tilopa 

Naropa 

Marpa 

Mila 

Gampopa 

The First Karmapa 


CO) SA Gv ee Ge Ni 


‘Gro mgon Ras chen (Sangs rgyas 

Ras chen dPal grags) 

9. rGyal sras sPom brag pa (sPom brag 
pa bSod nams rdo rje) 

10. Karma Pakshi (1206-1283) as main 

figure 


The painting can be dated to the thir- 
teenth century by its style and also by 
its inclusion of just two Karmapas. 
Here, one of the giveaways of this style 
is the ornamental strips of red and green 
or blue jewels set in gold all around the 
outer edges, with rounded edges out- 
ward in imitation of simplified lotus 
petals. Two similar decorative strips 
form part of the jewel-throne supporting 
the bottom of the lotus upon which the 
main figure sits. 

The minor divine figures are most- 
ly arranged in perfect horizontal and 
vertical rows, though their little niches 
are intertwined by vines that grow up 
from below, beginning in a small central 
pool of water and passing through a 
central crossed vajra. The large central 
lotus, too, is shown growing from a cen- 
tral stem that sprouts directly out of the 
same pool. 

This second early portrait of 
Karma Pakshi (Fig. 4.2) complements 
the previous one (Fig. 4.1). In both, the 
central figure gazes to the side with an 
intense smile and holds both hands to 
his chest in the posture of teaching. He 
wears a simplified version of the 
Karmapa black hat, this time with 
prominent gold and red strips of trim 
and with a golden rectangular medallion 
(probably meant to show a golden 
crossed vajra), with a tiny sun and moon 


symbol above it. His lips and chin are 


covered by the down of a light beard. 

An unknown yogi sits directly 
above Karma Pakshi, rapt in mediation, 
probably showing the direct inspirer of 
his realization. (He may be the great 
adept Saraha, whose emanation and 
rebirth the First Karmapa was held to 
be.) Karma Pakshi’s sole predecessor as 
Karmapa is show above to the right, 
while in the corresponding upper-left 
corner sits a second unknown Indian 
yogi adept. Perhaps the learned lamas 
of the tradition can identify these adepts 
more definitively, but they seem to 
portray the Indian masters who either 
inspired or were in some sense his pred- 
ecessors for his realizations. 

The central and two of the minor 


gurus in the upper corners are surround- 


ed by prominently blooming vines that 
grow up from or through a crossed vajra 
below. The jewels-in-bezels decorative 
strips forming the outer frame here are 
completely rectangular. In a few places 
the flowers push their heads beyond the 
ornamental outer strips, partly obscuring 
it. As an unusual touch, the artist has 
inserted one decorative strip between 
the moon disc and lotus seat of the main 
figure. Two minor deities with serpent 
hoods (nagas) grasp the central lotus 
stem (growing up through the crossed 
vajras). In the bottom corners two pro- 
tective deities stand guard. 

As in the previous painting (Fig. 
4.1), the series of four decorative jewel- 
like bumps around the main figure’s 
head nimbus adds another soon-to-be 
archaic feature to the composition. The 


Fic. 4.2 

Karma Pakshi with his spiritual 
predecessors 

13th century 

8 x 7 in. (20.3 x 17.8 cm) 
Courtesy of Michael J. and Beata 
McCormick Collection 


series of flowers forming the edge of his 
body halo contrasts nicely with the dark 
blue background color. It makes clear 
what was meant to be portrayed by the 
similar floral strip in the previous 
thangka. Here, the embellishment practi- 
cally dominates the whole painting, 
while in figure 4.1 it is subtler and more 
in harmony with the other decorative 
elements. 

A possibly still-earlier painting 
(Fig. 4.3) from the Karma Kagyii tradi- 
tion is painted on silk, using a different 
palette of ink or thin washes of dyes. 
(Thus, it is hard to present as a typical 
example of the eastern-Indian style, and 
has therefore been placed here.) It 
possibly dates to the late twelfth or 
thirteenth century. It portrays a single 
religious figure wearing a black ceremo- 
nial hat, together with footprints of the 
main figure and eight auspicious sym- 
bols.”4? The footprints and the lama 
both rest upon lotuses that grow up from 
a small central pond below. The same 
plant gives rise to intertwining vines 
that circle the auspicious objects and 
end, occasionally, as flowers. The top 
strip of the composition seems to be a 
large, pleated parasol. 

The depiction of the main figure’s 
dark ceremonial hat with prominent 
symbols of sun and moon differs in its 
details from the depictions of the 
Second and Third Karmapa’s hat in later 
periods, though it apparently marks its 
bearer as the Karmapa, presumably the 
First, Diisum Khyenpa (1110—1193).?°° 
Though this may be the oldest example 
of Karma Kagyii painting in the Rubin 
Museum, its limited use of pigments 
and decorative devices makes it difficult 
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Fic. 4.3 (see also Fig. 3.2) 

An early black-hatted master, with foot- 
prints and auspicious symbols 

13th century 

21% x 19 in. (54.61 x 48.26 cm) 
F1997.32.2 (HAR 508) 


to analyze or compare stylistically with 
the typical full-pigment eastern-Indian 
style paintings. One cannot rule out that 
it dates to the lifetime of the First 
Karmapa or shortly thereafter. (Other 
similar undoubtedly early silk paintings 
are known, but they have yet to be stud- 
ied systematically, and a more definitive 
dating may require Carbon-14 analysis 
or other techniques.) 

A second painting on silk (Fig. 
4.4) with very similar iconography 
(including the identical arrangement of 
the same eight auspicious objects), sup- 
ports the likelihood that the previous 
thangka (Fig. 4.3) was meant to show a 
single Karmapa. Here the two lamas in 
black hats to the right and left are clear- 
ly the first two Karmapas, and one can 
begin to make out more details of their 
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faces and hats. The black hat of the first 
is strangely simple, while that of the 


second shows recognizable features on 
the front. 

I cannot with certainty identify the 
light-skinned Indian siddha-like figure 
in the center, though I assume he is the 
great adept Saraha. His position marks 
him as the spiritual or visionary prede- 
cessor or inspiration of the two great 
lamas. Between and behind the foot- 
prints is a symbolic offering. Again, a 
pleated parasol fills almost the whole 
topmost strip of the composition, acting 
as a sort of roof. To its right and left, a 
little space has been left to depict the 
sun and moon. 

The lunar disc rests on a lotus and 
lion throne. (The front middle of the 
lion throne also contains depictions of 
the eight auspicious symbols.) Inter- 
weaving vines grow up from the small 
ponds on each side, which are also 
inhabited by naga deities, who hold and 
support the vines. 


An early mandala of Hevajra in the tra- 
dition of the Marpa Kagyii and the 


Fic. 4.4 

Two Karmapas with footprints 
13th century 

19 % x 18 % in. (50.2 x 47.6 cm) 
Private Collection 


Ngokpa (rNgog pa) lineage (Fig. 4.5) is 
also preserved in the Michael J. and 
Beata McCormick Collection.?>! 
Though this is not a Karma Kagyti 
lineage as such, it fits stylistically into 
the same eastern Indian corpus and 
complements certain later paintings. It 
definitely embodies a spiritual tradition 
much esteemed and cultivated by some 
later Karma Kagyii lamas. These teach- 
ings were for the main tantric deity, 
Hevajra, but, here, in the lineage passed 
down by Marpa to his disciple Ngoktén 
(rNgog ston). It became a hereditary 
religious lineage, and the first three 
guru-generations after Ngokt6n are por- 
trayed accordingly as long-haired lay- 
men, whereas the final three figures are 
monks, reflecting the introduction of 
monastic ordination for masters of this 
lineage. 


Fic. 4.5 

Mandala of Hevajra 

First half of 14th century 

13 x 12 in. (33 x 30.5 cm) 
Courtesy of Michael J. and Beata 
McCormick Collection 


The structure of the thangka is: 


dd 1 2 3 4 5 6 d2 


dad 7 8 9 10 11 d4 
Though identifying inscriptions are 
lacking, this seems to correspond to the 
standard rNgog pa lineage, bringing the 
lineage down to about the first half of 
the fourteenth century (if the lineage 
analysis is correct): 


Vajradhara 

a first Indian siddha 

. asecond Indian siddha 
Marpa 

. tNgog Chos sku rdo rje 


DAARWN = 


rtNgog Zhe sdang rdo rje alias rNgog 

mDo sde (b. 1090) 

7. rNgog Senge ge sgra alias gTsang 
tsha Jo tshul Tshul khrims shes rab 
(1115-1158) 

8. rNgog Kun dga’ rdo rje (the last lay- 
man) (1157—1234), founder of the 
monastery Treshing 

9. rNgog gZi brjid grags pa (the first 
monk) (1202-1281) 

10. rNgog Rin chen bzang po (second 
monk) (1243-1319) 

11. Chos kyi rgyal mtshan (third monk) 

(1283-1359) 


The last three masters enjoyed greater 
than usual longevity, and the first two 
flourished throughout most of the thir- 
teenth century. The life spans of the 
final two masters reached two and 
nearly six decades into the fourteenth 
century. The last master portrayed here, 
number 11, Chos kyi rgyal mtshan 
(1283— 1359), was the eldest son of 
tNgog Chos rdor (1246-1311). He trav- 
eled to Kham, and his disciples included 
the abbot of Riwoche in Kham. 

The Blue Annals relates the history 
of this Ngok (rNgog) family lineage, 
explaining that in the life of Ngok 
Kunga Dorje (Kun dga’ rdo rje, 1157— 
1234), the family established its monas- 
tic seat at Treshing (sPre zhing) in the 
Lhokha district of central Tibet, west of 
Gongkar.”*? The same or very similar 
Hevajra lineages were transmitted from 
Marpa and Ngoktén through the Fourth 
Shamar and Situ Panchen down to 
Kongtritil and Loter Wangpo, as listed in 
the record of teachings received for the 
rGyud sde kun btus tantric collection.?™° 
After Ngok Kunga Dorje, the lineage 
merges with the Mahamaya lineages 
given above in the same text, including 
one variant that passes through Situ 
Panchen.?4 


The iconographic argument for an early 
dating of the two previous thangkas with 
footprints is supported by the survival 
of yet another painting showing early 
Karmapas, once again with footprints. 
Here the painting in question (Fig. 4.6) 
can be dated to about the mid-fourteenth 
century by its style and also by its inclu- 
sion of the complete series of Karmapas 
down to the third. Strips of red and 
green or blue jewels set in gold line the 
outer edges. A similar decorative strip 
supports the bottom of the main central 
lotus. A monk-patron, presumably a dis- 
ciple of the Third Karmapa, sits respect- 
fully in the bottom-right corner. 

This somewhat later example of 
the eastern Indian style with a full 
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Three Karmapas with footprints 

14th century 

22 7s x 15 /s in. (58 x 39 cm) 

Literature: Casey Singer, Jane. 1994. 
Footprints of the Third Karmapa. In Art of 
Tibet, Selected Articles from Orientations 
1981-1997, fig. 32. Doris Wiener, Inc. 


palette of colors applied through distem- 
per (not ink or dyes on silk) features the 
Third Karmapa, Rangjung Dorje, as its 
main figure. All three Karmapas wear 
the same black ceremonial hat.*°° 

The painting includes the complete 
Karma Kagyii lineage beginning with 
Vajradhara and here continuing down to 
the Third Karmapa. To the right of the 
first row, after Vajradhara, are Buddha 
Sakyamuni and the five tathagatas 
(buddhas) of the mandala. Below, to the 
right and left of the footprints, a total of 
ten auspicious objects for worship are 
arranged. The divine figures and auspi- 
cious objects have been placed in ovals 
formed by interweaving vines that grow 
up from below, issuing forth from an 
auspicious vase that rests on a central 
crossed vajra. 

This Karmapa painting with foot- 
prints can be dated to the fourteenth 
century, based on its style and historical 
contents. If the sequential iconographic 
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development that is found in the three 


paintings with footprints (Figs. 4.3, 4.6) 
also reflects a chronological sequence 
(as I presume it does), one could deduce 
that the simplest one, showing only one 
lama, was also the earliest.?>° 


This thangka (briefly introduced above 
as Fig. 3.34) is accessible only from a 
single mediocre illustration in an auc- 
tion catalog (Fig. 4.7). I believe it shows 
a slightly later painting of the tradition 
and dates to the mid-fourteenth century, 
late in the master’s life or sometime 
after his death in 1339. A careful inves- 
tigation of the various episodes painted 
may help answer the question of how 
complete this depiction of the life story 
is, though I have not yet found, for 


Fic. 4.7 

The Third Karmapa and episodes of his life 
14th century 

29 %4 x 24 3/s in. (74.3 x 61.9 cm) 

Private Collection 


instance, the episode in which his dra- 
matic passing away in China is por- 
trayed. If not, then that would argue for 
an earlier and only partial account of his 
life, perhaps based on the Third 
Karmapa’s versified autobiography. 

The palette of this painting 
includes less orange/yellow and more 
vermilion. The decorative strips of jew- 
els have not been employed, and thus it 
lacks certain features typical of the early 
Pala-influenced style. But in some other 
respects it remains closely connected. 


iva enren em | 


Fic. 4.8 

Vajradhara surrounded by adepts and a 
Karma Kagyii tantric lineage 

Late 15th-early 16th century 

Courtesy of Alain Bordier 


See, for instance, below the throne of the 
main figure where a lotus stem issues 
from the vase, creating the rounded 
space for the row of minor deities to the 
right and left of the vase directly under 
the throne of the main figure. The same 
elements form the framework for placing 
the entire bottom row of deities in the 
painting of the (third Karmapa’s) golden 
footprints (Fig. 4.6) and in the painting 
of Karma Pakshi with his Kagyii lineage 
(Fig. 4.2). 

It is difficult to draw more stylisti- 
cal conclusions from paintings whose 


contents are not mainly iconic, as in this 
case where the chief subject, told in 
more than a hundred small squares, is 
the life story of a great master. A first 
investigation of the hat portrayed 
(described in chapter 3, above) made me 
consider the possibility that the thangka 
may date to sometime late in the life of 
the Third Karmapa, after he received a 
new hat at the Yuan court. This hat 
seems different from the usual portray- 
als of the hat type associated with 
Rangjung Dorje and his predecessor.?*” 
Another early painting from this period 
that should be investigated in future cat- 
alogs is HAR 230. It shows a black-hat- 
ted lama, presumably the Third 
Karmapa, as a small minor figure 
beneath the seat of the central figure. 


NEWAR-INFLUENCED STYLES 


Like other religious schools in central 
Tibet, the Karma Kagyii commissioned 
much or most of its religious paintings 
from about the mid- or late fourteenth 
until the fifteenth (and occasionally 
even sixteenth) century in styles that 
later Tibetan authorities usually call 
“Newar Painting” (bal ris). These styles 
were by no means pure Newar art but 
rather a Tibeto-Newar stylistic synthe- 
ses, and they persisted quite long, with 
some paintings commissioned in the 
style even as late as the second half of 
the sixteenth century. 

Typical features of this style 
include the continued linear arrange- 
ment of figures, predominantly orange 
and red palette (though more vermilion 
and increasing use of blues and greens). 
A few highly simplified and stylized 
landscape elements (such as clouds or 
plants) were also depicted, if minimal 
landscapes were encouraged by the sub- 
ject matter. Four Karma Kagyii paint- 
ings of this period and style from the 
Rubin Museum (HAR 94, 391, 903, and 
1078) could not be included here for 
lack of time. But they will be described 
in a forthcoming catalog. 

One pre-Gardri painting in this 
style (Fig. 4.8) portrays the primordial 
Buddha Vajradhara surrounded by 
adepts and a Karma Kagyii tantric line- 
age. This thangka portrays seven black- 
hat Karmapas as minor figures and a 
lama wearing a black hat of unusual 
shape (probably the First Gyaltshab 
Goshri Paljor Déndrup, Go shri dPal 
‘byor don grub, ca. 1427-1489). It can 
be dated roughly to the late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century on the basis of 
the lineage it portrays. The ordering of 
the lineage is difficult to sort out, but it 
is quite certain that it continues until 
just after the Seventh Karmapa Chédrak 
Gyatsho (Chos grags rgya mtsho, 1454— 
1506). It is similar in style to some fif- 
teenth-century lineage thangkas of the 
Sakya School. 
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Fic. 4.9 


Mandala of Kapaladhara Hevajra in the tra- 


dition of Ngoktén 

First half of 16th century 

23 x 19 % in. (58.5 x 50 cm) 
Courtesy of Barbara and Walter Frey 
Frey no. F798 (HAR 69106) 


Another painting in a related style (Fig. 
4.9) depicts a mandala of Hevajra in the 
tradition of Ngoktén (rNgog ston) with 
a later Karma Kagyii lineage. Dating to 
about the mid-sixteenth century, it is 
now in the private Frey Collection in 
Zurich. The composition corresponds 
with the description of the mandala of 
Kapaladhara Hevajra (thod pa kyai rdo 
rje) in the Nispannayogavali (NSP 8).7>8 
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From the iconography of the central 


deity and the lineage, the mandala can 
be identified as that of Hevajra transmit- 
ted by Marpa the Translator to his disci- 
ple Ngoktén Chéku Dorje (Chos sku rdo 
rye). In the highest row, the guru lineage 
of this particular transmission of 
Hevajra is portrayed, beginning with 
Vajradhara in the middle, then going all 
the way to the left, jumping back to the 
center, then all the way to the right. The 
final figures in the lineage seem to be: 
Sokw6n Rinchen Zangpo (Sog dbon 
Rin chen bzang po) 
The Sixth Karmapa Thongwa Dénden 
(1416-1453) 
Ngotro Rabjampa (Ngo khro Rab 
‘byams pa) 


Gyaltshen Zangpo (rGyal mtshan 
bzang po) 

Situ Tashi Paljor (Si tu bKra shis dpal 
‘byor, 1498-1541) 

Sa skya? rad rda? (The inscription is 
illegible, but it possibly reads: Sa 
skya dBang phyug) 


Sokw6n Rinchen Zangpo was an impor- 
tant tutor of the Sixth Karmapa, and a 
sketch of his life is given by Situ and 
Belo in their history of the Karma 
Kagyii School.?? Interestingly, they 
specify that their account was based on 
a previous painted portrayal of the main 
episodes of his life in a thangka, the 
inscriptions of which were numbered 
and copied—an instance where a 
painting acted as the main biographical 
source!" The same history confirms 
that as a young man from Sokw6Gn the 
Sixth Karmapa received initiations for 
the Hevajra in the tradition of Marpa’s 
disciple Ngoktén (dgyes rdor rngog 
lugs). 

The fifth figure listed above, Situ 
Tashi Paljor, was an important transmit- 
ter of initiations to Karma Kagyii lamas, 
and he played a role in identifying the 
Eighth Karmapa (ca. 1507-1512), which 
would imply a later death date than is 
usually assigned to him, 1498. The same 
history gives more details on his life.?°! 
His guru for this lineage, Ngotro 
Rabjampa Wangchuk Pal (dBang phyug 
dpal), was a disciple of Serdok Panchen 
Shakya Chokden (gSer mdog Pan chen 
Shakya mchog Idan, 1428—1507)—a 
great Sakya scholar who was a disciple 
of the Seventh Karmapa—and he later 


taught at Tshurphu.?°2 


PAINTINGS FROM A SET 
DEPICTING THE KARMA KaGyti 
GURUS 


Several interesting Karma Kagyii paint- 
ings in still-later Tibeto-Newar styles 
survive in the Rubin Museum, including 
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Fic. 4.10 

Two Karma Kagyii gurus, including the 
Fifth Karmapa 

16th century 

26 % x 22 in. (67.31 x 55.88 cm) 
F1996.8.1 (HAR 423) 
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pieces from two incomplete series of 
thangkas depicting pairs of main lineage 
gurus of the Mahamudra instructions. 
One of these is figure 4.10.2°? The two 
main teachers portrayed in this thangka 
are the Fifth Karmapa Deshin Shekpa 
(1384-1415) and his main disciple for 
the Mahamudra teachings, Ratnabhadra 
Rigpe Raltri (Rig pa’i ral gri, fl. first half 
of the fifteenth century). As minor fig- 
ures, buddhas and teachers appear 
above, and ten smaller figures are seen 
below, including the fixed group of eight 
Indian adepts. The minor figures above 
include Nagarjuna (apparently as a great 
adept) and the Kadampa master 
Kharakpa (Kha rag pa). 

The main figure to the viewer’s 
left was at first identified as Karmapa 
Chédrak Gyatsho, but a small golden 
inscription establishes his identity as the 
Fifth Karmapa Deshin Shekpa. His 
name is written in cursive script and 
employs a severely abbreviated spelling, 
making it difficult to decipher. His disci- 
ple, the main figure to the right, is iden- 
tified by a similar golden inscription as 
Ratnabhadra. 

Purely on stylistic grounds, a 
painting in this style from the main cen- 
ters of central Tibet might have been 
dated to the fifteenth century, i.e., before 
the advent of the Gardri, but not much 
later. I, for one, would have expected an 
early Menri style after then. This thang- 
ka disproves such expectations. Its 
backgrounds are not in a true Nepalese 
style, but include rudimentary landscape 
elements that had been assimilated into 
central Tibetan painting idioms by the 
early fifteenth century: stylized clouds 
above, center; grass with rudimentary 
plants in the landscape; and a few styl- 
ized trees. Hence, calling this and simi- 
lar paintings a “Nepal-influenced” style 
(Bal ris), as the later Tibetan experts do, 
is a slight misnomer. What that stylistic 
term here indicates is simply an old- 
fashioned Indo-Tibetan style that had 
not yet digested the kind of stylistic 
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Fic. 4.11 

Two Karma Kagyii gurus, including an early 
Karmapa 

16th century 

27 x 23 in. (68.58 x 58.42 cm) 

F1997.34.1 (HAR 536) 


changes that Menthangpa introduced, 
such as a more open and realistic 
Chinese landscape as a background. 
Compare also figure 4.11, another 
painting from the same set.” Its first 
main figure was previously identified 
through iconography as Gampopa, 
though the second figure does not bear 
that out, since his appearance is not at 
all typical of the First Karmapa. Instead, 
the hat would seem to indicate the 
Fourth Karmapa, and the figure to his 


left would be his main guru, Yungt6n 


(who wears a different, very distinctive 
hat in the Palpung guru lineage set, 

see figure 9.13). The lineage below is 
that of Maitreya’s “Lineage of Vast 
Activities” (rGya chen spyod rgyud) of 
Mahayana practice, and the minor f 
igures above include the great adept 
Saraha and the Kadampa master Putowa 
or Potowa (Pu to ba or Po to ba Rin 
chen gsal, 1031-1105). 

Such a style continued to be 
patronized by some Karma Kagyii lamas 
well into the sixteenth century. The 
Rubin Museum is enriched by the pres- 
ence of several paintings from another 
series of considerably larger Karma 
Kagyii thangkas in a comparable 
“Newar” style (HAR 558, 559, 560, 
561, 562, and 1019). The two thangkas 


Fic. 4.12 

Marpa and Mila 

Second half of 16th century 

34 x 23 % in. (86.3 x 60.3 cm) 
F1997.39.5 (HAR 562) 
Literature: WT, cat. no. 103. 
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Fic. 4.13 


Gampopa and the First Karmapa, Diisum 
Khyenpa 

Second half of 16th century 

34 % x 23 % in. (86.9 x 60.3 cm) 
F1997.39.4 (HAR 561) 

Literature: WT, cat. no. 104. 
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Fic. 4.14 

Drawing of a Karmapa from a Newari 
artist’s notebook 

Ca. 16th century 

Ink on paper 

Courtesy of Zimmerman Collection 
Literature: P. Pal 1991, no. 40, p. 79. 


showing the earliest masters are figure 
4.12, Marpa the Translator and Mila 
Repa, and figure 4.13, Gampopa (sGam 
po pa) and the First Karmapa, Disum 
Khyenpa (1110-1193), both from the 
same set and painted in about the mid- 
or late sixteenth century. 

Interestingly enough, certain spe- 
cial features of the First Karmapa 
Diisum Khyenpa’s face are faithfully 
retained here, even in this painting that 
stylistically is quite different. Compare 
his face in figure 4.13 or 3.12 with the 
similar representations of his face illus- 
trated in figures 3.13 and 3.14. 

In these last two sets, we thus wit- 
ness a nominally “Newar” style retained 
by Tibetans, perhaps as a conservative 
regionalism or possibly as a conscious 
attempt to commission works in an old 
and therefore all the more venerable 
style. But occasionally Newar painters 
were still painting or sculpting images 
of Karma Kagyii lamas perhaps as late 
as the sixteenth century. This is shown 
by a surviving Newar artist’s notebook 
provisionally dated to that period (Fig. 
4.14). It contains a careful ink drawing 
of the head and upper chest of one of 
the Karmapas, including, of course, his 
black hat. The form portrayed is that of 
the Seventh Karmapa, with golden dec- 
orations on the side. 

Figure 4.15 from the same group is 
the last in the above set of guru por- 
traits, shown as figures 4.12 and 4.13, 
and thus crucial for dating the entire set. 
It is painting number 12 in this set and 
portrays as its main figures Sangye 
Nyenpa Tashi Paljor (Sangs rgyas 
mnyen pa Grub thob bKra shis dpal 
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Fic. 4.15 

The Eighth Karmapa, Mikyo Dorje, and his 
teacher as two gurus of the main Karma 
Kagyii lineage 

Second half of 16th century 

33 % x 24 in. (85.09 x 60.96 cm) 
F1997.39.3 (HAR 560) 


‘byor) and the Eighth Karmapa Miky6 
Dorje as gurus of the combined main 
Karma Kagyii lineages. Below are 
depicted as minor figures the lineage 
lamas of the practical instructions for 
the Five Stages (Parfncakrama, Rim 
Inga dmar khrid), a practice of the 
Guhyasamaja Tantra. The lineage ends: 
Seventh Karmapa Chédrak Gyatsho 
(1454-1506), Sangye Nyenpa Tashi 
Paljor, the Eighth Karmapa Miky6é 
Dorje, and the Fifth Shamar Kénchok 
Yenlak (dKon mchog yan lag, 
1525-1583). 

The painting is further noteworthy 
for its inclusion of a small depiction of 
one last Karmapa, painted as a tiny fig- 
ure between the two main lineage mas- 
ters and clearly labeled “Wangchuk 
Dorje.” My assumption is that this 
Karmapa was alive when the thangka 
was painted, though still young and not 
yet far enough advanced in his career to 
be portrayed as a lineage master. One 
can conclude from his presence that this 
was the last thangka of the series. Thus 
the entire set probably dates to the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century, and 
perhaps more precisely to the 1570s or 
1580s. 

These paintings may represent the 
works of local painters in districts dis- 
tant from the main Karma Kagyii 
monastic seats where the school then 
had important branch monasteries, such 
as in southern and southeastern central 
Tibet. The early twentieth-century 


Tibetan pilgrim Kathok Situ records that 


Pawo Tsuklak Threngwa (1504-1566) 
commissioned at a slightly earlier time 
(approximately the mid-sixteenth centu- 
ry) at Lhobrak (Lho brag) in the south- 
ern borderlands of U Province in a sort 
of mixed Menri and Beri style (sman 
thang bal bris bcol ba).?® I believe he 
might have classified the present paint- 
ings similarly, had he seen them. The 
backgrounds are again not pure Newar 
art but are a Tibetan adaptation that 
includes a few rudimentary landscape 


elements, even if only a simple grassy 
foreground and dark blue sky. A struc- 
tural peculiarity of this second set is its 
portrayal of small repeated figures of 
Buddha Sakyamuni above lineage 
lamas, a positioning that is otherwise 


seldom seen and somewhat unorthodox. 


Generally speaking, gurus should enjoy 
pride of place over all other figures. 
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The Later Stylistic Background 


MENTHANGPA’S STYLE 


The third major style to predominate in 
central Tibet in Karma Kagyii art before 
the advent of the Karma Gardri was the 
tradition initiated in the mid-fifteenth 
century by the great artist Menthangpa 
Menla Déndrup. In some influential 
circles this style quickly eclipsed the 
old Tibeto-Newar synthesis. Called the 
“Men style” after its founding painter, it 
departed from its predecessors through 
including much more Chinese landscape 
in the backgrounds of iconic paint- 
ings.?° This style prevailed throughout 
much of central Tibet from the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century 
onward. For the Karma Kagyii, this was 
also a widely patronized style, before 
that religious school developed its own 
distinctive artistic idioms. After the 
Gardri was established, artists still occa- 
sionally executed paintings in this style. 
They may represent the works of local 
painters in districts where the Karma 
Kagyii then had branch monasteries. 

D. Snellgrove and H. Richardson, 
in their Cultural History of Tibet, noted 
forty years ago this important aesthetic 
watershed, which lay roughly in the late 
fifteenth century; they correctly empha- 
sized the importance of Chinese imperi- 


al gifts as stimuli:?” 


Fic. 5.1 

The Fourth Shamar with episodes from 
his life 

Early 16th century 

38 3/4 x 25 in. (98.43 x 63.50 cm) 
C2006.66.1 (HAR 002) 

Literature: WT, cat. no. 110. 


From the end of the Yuan dynasty 
(1368) ... contact was maintained 
by the frequent visits to China of 
monks and lamas of the great 
Tibetan monasteries. Although 
Chinese diplomatic fiction 
describes these as “tribute mis- 
sions,” the participants, who repre- 
sented no authority but their own 
monastery, went solely for the valu- 
able commercial concessions they 
received. These business ventures 
added greatly to the wealth of the 
Tibetan “church” and also provided 
a channel through which cultural 
and artistic influences might enrich 
Tibetan life and thought. Pearls and 
other precious stones, brocades and 
richly worked robes, incense-burn- 
ers and ritual vessels, gilded bronze 
and copper images found their way 
into the monasteries. A small lead 
tablet on a pillar in the Cathedral at 
Lhasa records the offering of such 
presents in this period. One remark- 
able survival from the period was a 
great scroll, fifty feet long by two 
and a half feet wide, describing in 
five languages, beautifully written 
in gold, the miraculous events of a 
visit to the emperor by the fifth 
Karmapa hierarch. The events are 
illustrated by panels delicately 
painted by a Chinese artist. 

The effect of Chinese art on 
Tibetan painting, especially in the 
Karmapa and Sakyapa monasteries 
of east Tibet,?®* may also be seen at 
this time. Tibetan painting, always 
religious in content apart from con- 


ventional decorative motifs, began 
by following Indian Buddhist paint- 
ing in the portrayal of the great 
Buddhist gods. Such a painting nor- 
mally consists of a symmetrical 
arrangement of divine figures with 
the main divinity, usually painted 
on a larger scale, in the center. 
Above the central figure there 
sometimes appears the supreme 
buddha-figure, of which the central 
divinity is considered to be the 
emanation.” ... Quite early it 
became common to represent right 
along the top of such a painting the 
tradition of lamas and teachers, 
through whom a particular ritual 
had passed up to the time of the 
painting’s execution. It then became 
the custom, and this seems to have 
been an entirely Tibetan develop- 
ment, to portray a revered lama as 
the central figure, the more so as 
lamas occupied the central position 
by divine right in the eyes of their 
disciples. It became common to 
represent a particular lama as the 
manifestation of a particular divini- 
ty, indicated by the gestures he 
adopted and the implements he was 
holding. Now under Chinese influ- 
ence a far freer arrangement of the 
main figures became acceptable. 
The main figure may be no longer 
in the center, but arranged with 
other figures in the kind of bal- 
anced way that we in the West now 
expect.?”° The painting of landscape 
begins to develop, never as the 
main feature as in Chinese painting, 
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but as decorative motifs, which 
combined with the religious figures 
of the painting further assists 
towards the production of an alto- 
gether freer style, especially in 
paintings from eastern Tibet. The 
individual painter, while still bound 
to follow the prescribed model and 
measurements for each major figure, 
has a new scope to produce a reli- 
gious work of art which he himself 
conceives of as pleasing, whereas 
earlier generations of Tibetan 
painters, tended to be craftsmen, 
who produced rather diagrammati- 
cal, although often extremely beau- 
tiful, groups of figures. 

But it must not be thought that 
a new style of painting now entirely 
displaced the older ones. As hap- 
pened in other spheres of Tibetan 
culture, all the various traditions 
continued to exist and develop side 
by side, some preferred by one line 
of painters, some by another. Styles 
of painting were transmitted from 
master to pupil in exactly the same 
way as religious teachings were 
passed on, and just as a brilliant 
religious teacher might give a new 
form to the teachings he had 
received, so a brilliant painter, near- 
ly always, however, anonymous, 
might develop a new style in his 
school. 


A PORTRAIT OF THE FOURTH 
SHAMAR, WITH EPISODES FROM 
His LIFE 


The earliest example of Karma Kagyii 
painting from this period and in the 
Menri style is figure 5.1. This thangka, 
which probably dates to the early six- 
teenth century, depicts the Fourth 
Shamar lama, together with a series of 
episodes from his young adulthood. 
Stylistically, this piece is not very apt 
for comparison, since it is from the nar- 
rative genre and is not an iconic image. 
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But I include it because dated images 
from this period are rare, and at least the 
central figure can be compared as a 
portrait. 

The rest of the painting tells a 
hagiographic story: Depictions of a 
number of episodes from the Fourth 
Shamar’s life fill six successive horizon- 
tal panels in the background of the 
painting, and brief explanations of the 
exploits depicted have been written in 
gold letters in the seven thin vermilion 
strips above and below the narrative 
panels. Each panel contains eight or 
nine episodes, except the third and 
fourth panels, which are partly occupied 
by the main figure and therefore could 
only depict about four episodes each— 
two episodes to both right and left. 

This painting originally formed a 
part of a multiple-painting series in 
which the entire life story of the Fourth 
Shamar Chédrak Yeshe (Chos grags ye 
shes), was portrayed. The present thang- 
ka depicts, in particular, the end of the 
first chapter or main section (here 
termed utpala) of his biography and the 
beginning of the second and thus might 
have been the second painting of the 
entire set. 

The Fourth Shamar was a disciple 
of such great masters as the Seventh 
Karmapa Chédrak Gyatsho, Jampal 
Zangpo (‘Jam dpal bzang po), and the 
Gyaltshab Goshri Paljor Déndrup (ca. 
1427-1489). He was the founder of the 
monastery of Yangpajen northwest of 
Lhasa, which he began constructing in 
1503 and which later became the 
Shamar lamas’ principal seat. 

The main available source on the 
Fourth Shamar’s life is a long section in 
Situ Panchen and Belo’s history of the 
Karma Kagyii tradition. The account 
runs up to about the year 1505, and it is 
based on that Shamar’s otherwise 
unavailable autobiography. The passages 
in Situ Panchen’s history that corre- 
spond to the painted episodes refer to 
the Shamar’s travels during his twenty- 


second year (rta, 1474) through 
Darthangdo (Dar thang rdo) to areas of 
the far-eastern borderland, such as the 
three districts of Tre (Kre), Rong and 
Jak (1Cags).?7! He is said to have gone 
to the presence of the Karmapa Chédrak 
Gyatsho, who had also traveled to the 
eastern borderlands at that time, and it 
was then that he received the Jnfinite 
Ocean of the Doctrine (bsTan pa rgya 
mtsho mtha’ yas) instructions from him. 
From the Karmapa and a second 
teacher, Jampal Gyatsho (‘Jam dpal rgya 
mtsho), he also received many teach- 
ings, and he stayed with the Karmapa 
for some time. Then, in his twenty- 
fourth year (1476), he returned by way 
of such districts as Ling (or Lingtshang, 
Gling tshang) and Riwoche to Densa 
Thil (gDan sa mthil) in central Tibet, 
passing on the way through Ganden 
Mamo (dGa ‘Idan Ma mo). It was in 
central Tibet at this time that he 
received important teachings from G6 
Lotsawa Shénnu Pal (‘Gos Lo tsa ba 
gZhon nu dpal, 1392-1481) and Lochen 
Sénam Gyatsho (Lo chen bSod nams 
rgya mtsho, 1424-1482). 

Other sources state that at age sev- 
enteen (1470), the Fourth Shamar 
briefly visited Mongolia.*” This may be 
what is shown in a few episodes of the 
painting. His journey to Mongolia is 
also referred to in a recent biographical 
dictionary.*”? In his history of the 
Karma Kagyii tradition, Situ Panchen 
does not seem to mention such a jour- 
ney to Hor or Sog yul (Mongolia) as 
such but alludes to the Fourth Shamar’s 
having wanted previously to go to India, 
adding that this wish was never 
realized.*”* 

As a close disciple of the aged G6 
Lotsawa Shonnu Pal and Lochen Sénam 
Gyatsho, both important preceptors of 
the Phagmotru rulers, the Fourth 
Shamar became closely associated with 
the Phagmotru court (whose rulers were 
by then mere figureheads, dominated by 
their powerful uncles, the lords of 


Rinpung [Rin spungs]). In middle age 
he was extremely powerful, influencing 
affairs in central Tibet in the late 1490s 
and in the first two decades of the six- 
teenth century in cooperation with the 
lords of Rinpungs, the strongest war- 
lords of the day, who directly ruled the 
two central provinces of U and Tsang 
from 1499 to 1517. In 1493 the Shamar 
took responsibility for the leadership of 
the old Phagmotru monastic seat, Densa 
Thil, assuming the highest religious 
office of jennga (spyan snga), for lack 
of a royal monk who normally filled 
that position. Ten years later, in 1503, he 
founded his main seat of Yangpajen in a 
remote northern location and in Lhasa 
the monastery Thubten Chéokhor (Thub 
bstan chos ‘khor). 


A SECOND MENRI PORTRAIT: 
THE FIFTH SHAMAR WITH 
PREVIOUS LIVES 


Another thangka painted in the 
Menthangpa style that can be dated to 
before the advent of the Karma 
Encampment style is figure 5.2, a por- 
trait of one of the Shamar trulkus with 
his previous incarnations. Presumably it 
portrays the Fifth, Kénchok Yenlak 
(dKon mchog yan lag 1525-1583) as 
the main figure, and, if so, it dates to 
about the mid- or late sixteenth century. 

In addition to the political impor- 
tance of the Fourth Shamar, the next 
two Shamar trulkus were eminent reli- 
gious figures who were active from the 
mid-sixteenth until the early seventeenth 
century, serving as main gurus of the 
Ninth and Tenth Karmapas. Their trulku 
lineage was widely known for its red 
ceremonial hat (hence also the name, 
Shamar, literally, “Red Hat”). In this 
thangka the main figure is shown wear- 
ing this red hat, depicted here with a 
triple-jewel emblem on the front.?”° 

In this painting, the main figure is 
accompanied by a lineage above and by 
golden handprints and footprints to his 


Fic. 5.2 

Shamar Lama with previous lives 
Second half of 16th century 

21 x 17 in. (53.4 x 43.2 cm) 
Courtesy of Zimmerman Collection 
Literature: D. Jackson 1999, pl. 3. 


right and left. This thangka, from the 
private Zimmerman family collection, 
has been published several times.”° The 
main figure was at first identified as the 
“Drigung Kagyti Lama Chetsang 
Rinpoche”?”’ and then as a “Kagyii 
Lama (probably one of the Chetsang 
Rinpoches or a red-hatted Shamar).”?78 
This painting clearly belongs to the 
Karma Kagyiti School. 

Among the five minor figures pic- 
tured above, the top-central figure is the 


red Buddha Vajradharma (Tib: rDo rje 
chos). The subsequent series of minor 


figures seems not to depict a transmis- 
sion lineage but rather the rebirths or 
“trulku lineage” of the main figure. 
Three out of four of the masters (figures 
2 through 4) wear the same red hat, 
which marks them as the first three 
Shamar lamas: 


Since the red hat of the Shamar played 
such an important role in his identity, its 
absence in the case of figure number 5 
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is curious. Could this figure portray the 
Fourth Shamar’s great master Jampal 
Zangpo, a teacher of the main 
Mahamudra (Phyag chen) lineage, who 
is depicted elsewhere in thangkas of 
main lineage gurus wearing this sort of 
hat? In any case, that the fourth figure is 
the Third Shamar Chépal Yeshe (Chos 
dpal ye shes) is confirmed by the golden 
inscription chos ye (the abbreviation of 
Chos dpal ye shes) below it. It may be 
possible to confirm other identifications 
one day by reading other faint inscrip- 
tions under magnification or with an 
infrared camera. 

Since the main purpose of this 
painting was presumably to show the 
Shamar lineage of trulkus in all its 
glory, figure number 5 is more likely to 
be the Fourth Shamar. (Here he did not 
wear his red hat but possibly that of the 
highest royal monk (spyan snga) of 
Densa Thel, the head monastery of the 
Tibetan Phagmotru government, a title 
he alone among them possessed). That 
would necessitate identifying the main 
figure as the Fifth Shamar K6nchok 
Yenlak, and moving the dating of the 
thangka forward to the second half of 
the sixteenth century.?”? If this identifi- 
cation is correct, the figures are: 


1. Vajradharma 

2. First Shamar Drakpa Sengge (Grags 
pa seng ge, 1283-1349) 

3. Second Shamar Khajé Wangpo 
(mKha’ spyod dbang po, 
1350-1405) 

4. Third Shamar Chépal Yeshe 

5. Fourth Shamar Chédrak Yeshe 
Palzang (Chos grags ye shes dpal 
bzang, 1453-1524) 

6. Fifth Shamar Konchok Yenlak 

7. The patron, a disciple of the Fifth 
Karmapa 


All the figures of teachers wearing the 
red hat—including the central figure— 
hold their hands in identical gestures of 
teaching.?*° 
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Who was the Fifth Shamar 
Karmapa, to whom this and numerous 
other paintings were devoted? The Fifth 
Shamar was born in 1525 at Ganden 
Khangsar of Sholmo (Zhol mo) in the 
upper Kongpo district, near the southern 
tribal borderlands and the holy pilgrim- 
age spot of Tsaritra. (His birth accorded 
with a prophecy made by his previous 
incarnation.) His father was of the royal 
lineage. When the Eighth Karmapa 
passed through Kongpo on pilgrimage, 
he saw the child and recognized him 
provisionally as the rebirth, naming him 
K6nchok Yenlak. He was officially rec- 
ognized in 1527 at age two, when he 
passed a test involving the choice of a 
statue showing the Second Shamar 
instead of one of Karma Pakshi. 

While a child, K6nchok Yenlak 
learned some religious texts by heart 
and effortlessly learned to read and 
write. At age seven he took ordination 
as a celibate lay follower and was made 
to wear the red hat of his lineage. In 
1538, at age thirteen, he received many 
important initiations from Pawo Tsuklak 
Trengwa. He also learned in the same 
year, from his teacher Lotsawa Kunga 
Chézang, Sanskrit grammar, Sanskrit 
ornate poetry, and other nondoctrinal 
subjects, maybe including religious art. 

In 1542, at age 17, K6nchok Yenlak 
took full ordination from the Eighth 
Karmapa, who was assisted in the cere- 
mony by the Pawo trulku. He then 
devoted himself to the continuous inten- 
sive study of the great scholastic texts. 
At the order of the Karmapa, he pursued 
such studies at the monastery of Ganden 
Mamo in Kongpo under Namgyal 
Drakpa, a great scholar. His fame for 
learning, discipline, and kindness soon 
spread widely. In 1546 he performed a 
meditative retreat in Tsaritra, with excel- 
lent results. 

In 1561, some years after the pass- 
ing of his chief guru (the Eighth 
Karmapa), Kénchok Yenlak led the 
enthronement ceremony for the rebirth 


of the Karmapa, whom he had found in 
Kham and fetched back to central Tibet. 
In general, he was very religious and 
engaged hardly in any mundane activi- 
ties at all. He attained a high level of 
spiritual realization, as witnessed by the 
wonders he performed and by his 
visionary experiences. He composed 
several books relating to Buddhist doc- 
trine and meditation practice. 

During his lifetime Ké6nchok Yenlak 
built several new temples and also 
restored through rebuilding a number of 
older ones. In particular, he was 
extremely fond of commissioning sacred 
works of art, including a famous large 
image of the Buddha (thub dbang, at 
Yangpajen?). He played a major part in 
beginning the Gardri painting school, 
influencing Namkha Tashi, the founder 
of the style. For instance, in 1568, while 
in Phakmotse (Phag mo rtse) on the way 
to Taklung, he received a completed 
painting that he had instructed the 
young painter Namkha Tashi to make. 
He had ordered Namkha Tashi to copy a 
wonderful painting of the great deeds of 
the Buddha, made by more than a centu- 
ry earlier by the great Menthangpa, who 
had copied a Chinese silk scroll painting 
(si thang) of Nenying (gNas rmying) 
Monastery. The Shamar at this time 
wrote the inscriptions for the thangka 
and also composed a brief exposition of 
the Buddha’s twelve main deeds, having 
this text written in gold letters on silk 
scrolls that could be hung to the right 
and left of the main painting.”*! 

In the course of his life, K6nchok 
Yenlak gave full ordination to at least 
one thousand monks. His main students 
included most of the eminent lamas of 
the following generation, including, of 
course, the Ninth Karmapa, whose main 
guru he became. At his death in 1583, 
and in the following weeks, remarkable 
signs occurred. Fire seemed to fall from 
the sky, and two foreign (Indian?) birds 
suddenly arrived, flying up and paying 
respects to his remains. After his crema- 


tion, a holy reliquary stupa was built in 
his honor at Yangpajen. 


Another damaged thangka from a 
Korean museum (Fig. 5.3) portrays the 
Fifth Shamar K6nchok Yenlak, who died 
in 1583. It is another example of a late 
pre-Gardri style. I believe the painting 
dates to the second half of the sixteenth 
century, though because of its damage 
the work does not lend itself to detailed 
analysis. The minor lama below is not 
shown in the position of lineage guru but 
instead as student or patron. He might be 
a Situ trulku from this period. The paint- 
ing contains some Menri elements, but it 
does not look like a pure Menri of Tsang 
of that time. The thin washes of the sky 
and treatment of waves hint at a possible 
connection with an early Gardri or 
Kham style. Stylistically, I would place 
it on the edge of the Menri and histori- 
cally near the beginning of Gardri. 

This second painting of the Fifth 
Shamar K6nchok Yenlak (Fig. 5.4) 
belongs to a set portraying the main 
gurus of the combined main lineages of 
the Karma Kagyii. (The back of the 
mount identifies it as the twelfth paint- 
ing on the right.) It seems to be a paint- 
ing in the Menri style slightly later than 
the previous one. My hypothesis is that 
it dates to the period 1580s to1630s. I 
cannot do much more here than note the 
existence of this set and hope that its 
last few paintings can be identified one 
day. Fortunately for historians, at least 
one other painting from this set survives 
and has been published, as will be dis- 
cussed (Fig. 9c).282 

A third thangka from the same 
museum (Fig. 5.5) portrays the Third 
Karmapa and six episodes from his life. 
Though damaged, one can see that its 
style seems to be a Menri of the late six- 
teenth century (or possibly later). This 
was originally one of a set of thangkas 
illustrating the life of that great master 
(an iconographic subject for which we 
have seen a very early treatment in fig- 
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The Fifth Shamar, K6nchok Yenlak 

Second half of 16th century 

19 % x 13 % in. (50 x 35 cm) 

Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2003, vol. 4, no. 41, 
p. 101. 


ure 3.34). In the background of the pres- 
ent work, six episodes from the master’s 
life are shown, including a meeting with 
the Yuan emperor in 1332 and his pil- 
grimage the following year to the holy 
five-peaked mountain Wutai Shan. The 
landscape details of the latter scene are 


nicely done, including tiny pine trees on 


the differently colored mountain peaks. 
The present provisional dating 
(about the second half of the sixteenth 
century) should be accepted with cau- 
tion until more evidence becomes avail- 
able. Yet this thangka seems to exempli- 
fy an early high Menri style (note, for 
instance, the very prominent occurrence 
and competent treatment of pagoda 
roofs). The gold outlining of clouds was 
allowed by some sixteenth-century 
Menri artists of Tsang, at least, but not 
by later painters of the Eri (E ris), also 
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The Fifth Shamar, Kénchok Yenlak 

Late 16th or early 17th century 

26 Ys x 17 Ys in. (67.5 x 43.5 cm) 
Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2001, vol. 3, no. 42. 
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The Third Karmapa with episodes from 

his life 

Ca. late 16th century 

29 % x17 7s in. (75 x 45.5 cm) 

Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 1999, vol. 2, no. 47. 
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Portrait of a Karmapa in an old Menri style 
Ca. 17th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Shechen Archives 
(HAR 15513) 
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known as Uri (dBus ris), style. Despite 
its damaged state, this is a striking piece 
of religious art. 


One painting that fits stylistically and 
thematically, but can only be briefly 
noted in passing, is a painting (Fig. 5.6) 
known only through a photograph in the 


Shechen Archives. It portrays one of the 
Karmapas in an old Menri style. I can- 
not read the inscriptions under the main 
figures, but I believe the painting would 
repay further study one day. 


The next painting, from the Rubin 
Museum (Fig. 5.7), depicts the Third 
Pawo trulku and his previous incarna- 
tions (the inscription below accordingly 
states: slob dpon dpa’ bo sku skye). It 
presumably dates to the time that the 
main figure portrayed, the Third Pawo 
Tsuklak Gyatsho, enjoyed prominence 
as a teacher, i.e., to about the 1630s. 
(For the complete line of Pawo Trulkus, 
see Appendix E.) 

The painting includes portrayals 
of the main figure’s handprints and 
footprints. Because a few identifying 
inscriptions are missing, the identities of 
some previous incarnations are difficult 
to trace. The structure of the painting is: 


dl 2 1 3 d2 

4 5 

6 7 

8 M 9 

10 11 
12 13 

14 15 

M. The main figure, Tsuklak Gyatsho 

1. (Buddha Sakyamuni) 

2. Sariputra 

3. Maudgalyayana 

dl. Amitayus (as a deity) 


d2. White Tara (as a deity) 

4. Unidentified (Indian pundit) 

Mitripa (=Maitripa) 

Santaraksita (Zhi ba mtsho) 
Santideva (Zhi ba lha) 

Atisa 982-1054 

“Ba ton’? (same iconography as pre- 


CONAN 


vious Indian pundits) 


The Third Pawo Trulku with his prior 


incarnations 
24 Ys x 17 Y% in. (61.3 x 44.5 cm) 


Early 17th century 
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10. (‘Brom ston?) 1005-1064 

11. Unidentified Indian pundit? 

12. Mar mGo yags (a patron of the 
young Marpa Lotawa from Byang 
Tsam lung, BA, pp. 401 and 403. ) 

13. Mar mGo legs 

14. sPyan snga ba (1038-) 

15. Pu to (ba) (or Po to ba, 1031-1105 ) 


This painting, even though incomplete, 
is valuable for its recording of an early 
tradition of the Pawo’s previous incarna- 
tions. The missing names can be partly 
reconstructed by comparing two later 
shorter lists (see Appendix E). But some 
names appear only here. 

Stylistically, the painting shows no 
trace of Gardri influence, and it may be 
an example of art from south central 
Tibet. The main seat of Pawo Tsuklak 
Gyatsho was Lhalung in Lhobrak (near 
Sekhar Guthok, Sras mkhar dgu thog). 
After the loss of that monastery in the 
1640s, the Pawo trulkus made their 
main seat at Nenang (gNas nang) near 
Tshurphu, an establishment that had pre- 
viously belonged to the Shamars. The 
Pawo Trulkus were later known for their 
special lotuslike hat. 

The next thangka (Fig. 5.8) is also 
an example of Karma Kagyii painting in 
the Menri style, presumably before Situ 
Panchen. It, too, contains no stylistic 
elements that might be construed to be 
from a painting style of Kham. This 
seems to be the latest of the Menri 
paintings gathered here. If it dates to 
about the 1630s, as I assume, then the 
otherwise unidentified two most recent 
lamas portrayed would be the Ninth 
Karmapa and Sixth Shamar. This is 
speculation based on the assumption 
that a painting of this style would not 
likely have been painted in the late sev- 
enteenth or even eighteenth century, 
given the great change in circumstances 
that the Karma Kagyii had since under- 


gone.?*3 
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PAINTINGS IN KARMA 
ENCAMPMENT STYLES 


Karma Encampment Paintings 
Dating from the Late Sixteenth or 
Early Seventeenth Century 

The foundation of the Karma Encamp- 
ment (Gardri) painting tradition is cred- 
ited to Namkha Tashi, a gifted artist of 
the Ninth Karmapa, who flourished in 
the final decades of the sixteenth centu- 
ry. As a youth he was encouraged by 
some of the senior Karma Kagyii lamas 
of his day to learn and incorporate into 
his works Chinese models and land- 
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White Amitayus 

Ca. 17th century 

33 x 23 ¥/s in. (83.7 x 59.3 cm) 

Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2005, vol. 5, no. 21, 
p. 64. 


scapes. Possibly his first painting 
teacher, K6nchok Phende from E of the 
Menri School of painting, also deeply 
appreciated Chinese Buddhist art. 
Namkha Tashi and his successors car- 
ried much further the Chinese-style- 
favoring aesthetic revolution begun by 


Menthangpa and Khyentse in the mid- 
fifteenth century. 

According to a book by a recent 
painter trained in a succeeding tradition, 
Namkha Tashi was directed by the Fifth 
Shamar and Fourth Gyaltshab trulkus to 
take certain famous early Chinese paint- 
ings as models, urging him to follow 
Indian Buddhist art for the sacred figures, 
Chinese art for the coloring and shading, 
and Tibetan art for the landscapes. His 
important models included the great 
scroll depicting the Fifth Karmapa’s 
miraculous activities at the court of 
Yongle in 1407, a realistic likeness of the 
Third Karmapa manifesting his face to 
the Yuan emperor in the moon soon after 
his death and the ancient Chinese paint- 
ing of the Sixteen Arhats preserved at 
Yerpa near Lhasa.**4 The Tibetan auth- 
ority Kongtriil similarly summarized that 
Namkha Tashi, following instructions 
from the same two eminent Karma 
Kagyiti lamas mentioned above, first 
learned the Menri style of painting from 
K6nchok Phende and then established his 
new style, basing the bodily proportions 
on both Indian bronzes and the Menri tra- 
dition but executing coloring, shading, 
and such things as the layout of land- 
scape as seen in the Chinese silk paint- 
ings of the Ming period.?®> 


A Set of Mahdasiddha Thangkas 
Preserved at Sera 

Few early Gardri paintings can now be 
identified.78° The only explicit attribu- 
tion of a painting to Namkha Tashi or 
his style that I have seen so far in a 
modern publication was made in a 
recent Tibetan catalog. The book in 
question was devoted to a set of excel- 
lent thangkas depicting the eighty-four 
mahasiddhas preserved at Sera 
Monastery near Lhasa, which its author 
dates to about the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. That dating seems correct and the 
style conforms with what one might 
expect of an early Gardri painting; see, 
for example, Fig. 5.9. 


The book edited by Tshewang 
Rinchen published as color plates the 


entire set, three adepts per painting. The 
set shows much variation in coloring, 
some paintings being faintly colored 
with thin washes and others nearly cov- 
ered with thick, intense mineral pig- 
ments. The editor of that volume in 
1983 asked the senior Tibet University 
professor of painting, Tenpa Rabten 
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Three Adepts from a set of Mahasiddha 
thangkas preserved at Sera 

Early 17th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Literature: Tshe dbang rin chen 2005, Grub 
chen brgyad cu’i rnam thar dang zhal thang 
(Bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrun khang), 
pl. 21. 
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(bsTan pa rab brtan, now retired), to 
identify the style and historical back- 
ground of the set. He replied that the 
paintings were rendered in the style of 
Namkha Tashi, adding Gardri elements 
to a Menri basis, and he emphasized 
that those thangkas were very important 
to preserve.?87 

One might be tempted to agree and 
classify some of the fainter paintings as 
pure Gardri were the first thangka, of 
Vajradhara (Fig. 5.10), not painted in an 
unmistakable Khyenri style. 


A similar Vajradhara (Fig. 5.11) begins a 
set portraying the previous incarnations 
of the Jonangpa lamas Kunga Drolchok 
(Kun dga’ grol mchog, 1507-1566) and 
Jonang Taranatha (1575-1634), proba- 
bly by a Khyenri artists in the 1620s. 
That complete set has been published in 
black and white;?** only two thangkas 
from it have been published in color.?%? 
An excellent Rubin Museum paint- 
ing of the eighty-four siddhas in groups 
of three (Fig. 5.12) is stylistically almost 
identical with the set in Sera. This 
painting depicts siddhas numbers 37, 
38, and 39 from Vajrasana’s series. 
Rob Linrothe described this painting 
extremely well in a recent catalog, 


writing, for instance:?”° 


This painting is brimming with 
evidence for the artist’s bravura 
performance of what must have 
been a well-known iconographic 
score. The accessories [of the three 
great adepts] appear next to each 
siddha in identical configurations 
in the murals of the Liikhang.... 
Although their forms are part of a 
stock, pattern-book type, the artist 
has gone to great lengths to instill 
each of the three figures with per- 
sonality and to infuse their setting 
with tour-de-force details that only 
slowly reveal themselves. The 
painterly quality of the art is 
extraordinary and transcends that 
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of the related murals by a large 


measure. The subtlety begins at 
the upper edge of the painting with 
the rose-tinted wash, which con- 
tributes a resonant blush of atmos- 
phere to the inhabited space. 


A previously unnoticed (and for me 
unexpected) feature of its composition is 
that the landscape behind the uppermost 
adept in both it and figure 5.9 is based 


Fic. 5.10 

Vajradhara as first painting from a set of 
Eighty-four Siddhas 

Early 17th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Literature: Tshewang Rinchen 2005, pl. 1. 


Fic. 5.11 

Vajradhara as the first painting from a set 
portraying the prior incarnations of 
Taranatha 

Early 17th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Pema Rinzin 
Literature: D. Jackson 2005, fig. 2. 


on the same model.”?! Yet another 
similar set survives: for instance, four 
paintings showing three siddhas are 
preserved in the National Gallery, 
Prague.?°? It is surprising to find that the 
depiction of Naropa—and only his—is 
the same as the Sera set, number 20. 


That the set to which figure 5.12 
belonged served as a model for various 


copies is further proven by the existence 
of a thangka portraying Viraya as an 
individual siddha (Vajrasana series no. 
39).293 The siddha and his female con- 
sort are shown with identical postures, 
but the landscape and minor figures are 
different (except for the inclusion of two 
Manchurian cranes). 

These sets are indeed masterpieces, 
and they embody a number of features 
to be expected in an early Gardri style. 
But were they the work of Namkha 
Tashi and his circle, painted for Karma 
Kagyii lamas? Works of this kind may 


also have been painted by the best 
Khyenri painters of that period, for 
instance, at the order of important 
Jonang or Drigung Kagyii lamas. 
Similar magnificent series of portraits 
with main figures set in elegant Ming 
Chinese landscapes were painted in cen- 
tral Tibet by the early seventeenth cen- 
tury and even earlier. Among other pos- 
sible examples, one should consider that 
an undated series of Drigung masters 
preserved in Limi in the northwestern 
borderlands of Nepal may also date to 
the seventeenth century.?”4 See also the 
unidentified portrait of a Kagyii lineage 
lama published in the first Burawoy cat- 
alog, on which see below, figure 5.18.79° 
The Sakya lamas of U Province had a 
tradition of Chinese-style portraits of its 
Path with the Fruit (Lam ‘bras) lineage 
masters seated in elegant Ming land- 
scapes, the so-called “Chinese silk 
paintings of the Path with the Fruit 
Lineage Masters” (lam ‘bras si thang), 
which went back to paintings offered to 
Thekchen Chéje Kunga Tashi (Theg 
chen Chos rje Kun dga’ bkra shis 1349-— 
1425), the second religious prince of 
Tibet to be invited by the Ming Yongle 
emperor in the early fifteenth century. 
That Path with the Fruit tradition 
descending from Thekchen Chdje, the 
so-called Thekchen Tradition (Theg 
chen lugs), which had as its main seat, 
not coincidentally, Gongkar (Gong 
dkar), which was also home to the great 
fifteenth-century artist Khyentse. 

So we should by no means auto- 
matically identify all similar-looking 
older portraits as “early Karma Gardri,” 
without trying to identify the individuals 
portrayed, their lineage and period, and 
if possible, the painters and patrons 
involved. This will ideally require the 
documentation of entire sets, including 
at least the first and last paintings, and 
more painstaking reading of all inscrip- 
tions on the back and front of paintings. 
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Fic. 5.12 

Three Great Adepts 

Ca. 17th century 

36 x 23 % in. (91.4 x 60.32 cm) 
C2004.14.2 (HAR 65349) 


EARLY MONUMENTAL PORTRAITS 


For lack of inscriptions or lineages, very 
few paintings in the Rubin Museum 
collection can yet be identified as hav- 
ing been painted in the period of the 
early Encampment style, the painting 
tradition of Namkha Tashi and his 
immediate successors who flourished in 
the early seventeenth century. But this 
monumental painting (Fig. 5.13) is a 
very strong candidate. It portrays one of 
the great Karmapa hierophants, possibly 
the Ninth, Wangchuk Dorje. 

Here, a partly effaced inscription 
indicates that whichever Karmapa the 
main figure depicts, the painting was 
executed during his lifetime. It also rais- 
es the hope of one day being able to 
identify this figure more definitely. The 
key words specifying his name (dbang 
phyug?) are illegible. The inscription 
that I could make out so far reads: 
[effaced] ... rdo rje’i sku thang ‘di/rgyal 
ba nyid kyis Ijags bkod pa[s?| grub pa’i/ 
dbon shar phyogs kong btsun gyis// skal 
ba bzang phyir u btsug [...oil stain ...] 
dge ‘dis ‘gro kun sangs rgyas sa dgod 
shog//. “This thangka of [effaced] Dorje, 
which was achieved following direc- 
tions from the Karmapa himself, was 
energetically achieved by the nephew, 
the monk of Kongpo in the east. By this 
merit may all living beings be estab- 
lished in the level of buddhahood.” 

The inscription thus mentions the 
active participation of his ordained dis- 
ciple from Kongpo in the east who calls 
himself a “nephew” (dbon). Kongpo in 
southeastern U Province was a warm 
and fertile region and an important 
source of financial support for the 
Karmapas during this time, having (like 
Powo) many “Karmapa ruled” (kar srid) 
districts. It was home to numerous 
estates, monasteries, and patrons of the 
Karma Kagyiti lamas. In the 1580s a 
monk called Kongpo Chéne (Kong po 
mChod gnas) acted as a major sponsor 
of lifelike statues of the Fifth Shamar, 
not long after his death.?°° Other impor- 


tant and rich monks continued to come 
from there until the forced conversions 
of the 1640s. 

Kongpo had been the birthplace of 
both the Fourth Karmapa and, more 
recently, of the Fifth Shamar. In about 
1560 the monk Karma Tenpa (Karma 
bstan pa, d. 1602) was appointed abbot 
of Ganden Mamo Monastery in Kongpo 
and at the same time was given the high 
title dbon gu shri.?*’ (At that time dBon 
dKon mchog was appointed treasurer, 
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Fic. 5.13 

Portrait of a Karmapa, perhaps the Ninth 
Central Tibet; late 16th century 

59 Y% x 42 % in. (150.5 x 107.3 cm) 
C2005.20.2 (HAR 90005) 

Purchased from the Collection of Navin 
Kumar, New York 


mdzod pa).”°’ I believe that both were 
nephews of the Fifth Shamar and that 
both probably hailed from Kongpo. The 
same On Gushri Karma Tendzin (dBon 
Gu shri Karma bstan ‘dzin) turns up 
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many times during the lives of the Fifth 
Shamar and Ninth Karmapa. In about 
1561 he came from Ganden Mamo with 
a gift of many horses for the Fifth 
Shamar.?” In 1565 he and his nephew 
arrived from Yangpajen.>0° 

He and his servants made enormous 
offerings again several times, and on the 
second occasion he gave many ancient 
bronzes as part of such an offering.*°! 
At the ordination of the Ninth Karmapa, 
in 1579, over which Fifth Shamar 
presided, he brought an immense copper 
cooking pot to Tshurphu in support of 
the ceremony.°” He was present and 
inspected the new murals of the stories 
of previous lives of the Buddha 
(‘khrung rabs) in the newly renovated 
upper chapel (/ha khang gong ma) of 
Tshurphu, for which the Shamar later 
composed inscriptions.°° After the 
Shamar passed away, in 1583, On 
Gushri was present at and led the 
financing of the elaborate last rites of 
the deceased master.>™ In 1590 he and 
his nephew both came from Yangpajen. 
They sponsored eight hundred monks 
to recite prayers and made “offerings 
in hundreds” in celebration of the 
enthronement of the young Sixth 
Shamar, and on this occasion the Ninth 
Karmapa wore his famous black hat.3 
In still another passage, On Gushri is 
recorded as having arrived from 
Kongpo and making huge offerings to 
the Ninth Karmapa.*°° He was later 
closely linked with Télung Dechen 
(sTod klung bDe chen) near Tshurphu. 
He took full ordination from the Ninth 
Karmapa.*°” His death in 1602, one 
year before the passing of the Ninth 
Karmapa, is prominently mentioned.3°8 


A Second On Gushri, Who 
Patronized Namkha Tashi 

Since On Gushri Karma Tenpa was 
such an important patron of the Ninth 
Karmapa during this period, he is one 
prime candidate as being the “On” 
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mentioned in the inscription of the 
Rubin Museum painting (Fig. 5.13). 
The second candidate? Another person 
with the same title, On Gushri (dBon 
Gu shri), was active during the same 
period, perhaps one generation later. His 
full name was On Gushri Karma 
Chégyal (dBon Gu shri Karma chos 
rgyal). He was born in Télung as the 
son of On Namrinpa (dBon Nam rin 
pa). He received his three vows from 
the Ninth Karmapa, and like the previ- 
ous On Gushri, was appointed to the 
political position of gushri at Ganden 
Mamo in Kongpo. After that he acted as 
main teacher of Nenang and received 
many instructions from Trungpa 
Tsherlungpa.*” He served six years as 
tenth abbot of Yangpajen Monastery. 
Subsequently he acted for a long time as 
business manager of the Sixth Shamar. 
While still abbot of Yangpajen, he dis- 
tinguished himself by sponsoring an 
outstanding painting of the Sixteen 
Arhats in a manner imitating the tradi- 
tional silk paintings of China. His artist 
for the project? None other than 
Namkha Tashi, founder of the Gardri.3!° 

My working hypothesis is that 
figure 5.13 dates to about the 1590s, 
when both of the above two dbon gu 
shris were still alive. 

Figure 5.14 is another magnificent 
portrait of a Karmapa, here identifiable 
as the Ninth, Wangchuk Dorje. On sty- 
listic grounds it, too, may be provision- 
ally grouped with the previous painting 
(Fig. 5.13). Many of the golden inscrip- 
tions on the front are effaced, though it 
is possible to just make out the one 
identifying the main figure as “lord 
Wangchuk Dorje” (rje dbang phyug rdo 
rje). The deity in the sky is a tantric 
form of Amitayus (Tshe dpag med); the 
inscription: tshe dpag med dzam? 
spang?.... Under the protective Yama- 
like deity in the foreground, another 
inscription reads: zhal dmar? ba la 
na mol/, 

As in the previous painting, the 


monumental size of this thangka hints at 
its likely dating to the period from the 
1590s to the1630s, the last half-century 
of munificent official patronage of the 
Karma Kagyiti School by the Tsang 
kings and other powerful lords. The 
patronage may have come from wealthy 
and powerful patrons within the Karma 
Kagyiti School, as with the previous 
painting. I hope that a careful examina- 
tion of its back, mounting, or unpainted 
margins may afford more clues to its 
origins or status as part of a set. If it 
does not belong to a set, it was presum- 
ably an independent portrait dating to 
late in the Ninth Karmapa’s life. The 
main figure seems older and more state- 
ly than that of figure 5.13. 

The great master portrayed in fig- 
ures 5.13 and 5.14 was, of course, the 
Ninth Karmapa, leader of the Karma 
Kagyti School during the last decades 
of the sixteenth century, a time of great 
power, influence, and wealth. He was 
born in 1556 in the Trehor district of 
Kham at Takzang (sTag bzang) at the 
foot of Langi (Glang ri) in upper Trehor, 
and his father was a certain Ador (a 
rdod) of the Dru (‘Bru) clan. Many 
extraordinary and highly auspicious 
omens accompanied the Ninth 
Karmapa’s mother’s pregnancy. After 
his birth, his highly unusual—even 
miraculous—behavior as an infant 
attracted wide attention and convinced 
everyone that he was the next Karmapa. 

In 1561, at age five, the Ninth 
Karmapa first met the Shamar Karmapa, 
who came with his mobile temple and 
community of monks to recognize and 
fetch him. He received an intensive 
training and quickly devoted himself to 
a life of religious teaching, practice, and 
service. Very late in life, he is said to 
have spent eight years in Kongpo.*!! 

The Ninth Karmapa later became 
proficient in some aspects of art, plan- 
ning and executing the sketches for sev- 
eral murals including those of the 
“Hundred Birth Stories” ( ‘khrungs rabs 


Fic. 5.14 

The Ninth Karmapa, Wangchuk Dorje 
(1555-1603) 

Late 16th century 

49 x 32 % in. (124.46 x 82.55 cm) 
P1994.27.1 (HAR 163) 

Collection of Shelley and Donald Rubin 
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brgya pa) on the walls of one of the 
courtyards ( ‘khyams) in his home 
monastery of Tshurphu. Nevertheless, 
he was apparently not a remarkable 
painter.>!? 

Like every great lama, he was often 
in contact with religious art, receiving it 
as pious gifts, commissioning it, or per- 
forming consecrations for the commis- 
sions of others. For example, in about 
1549 at the tea entrepot of Dajianlu 
(modern Kangding) near the Chinese 
border, he was shown two thangkas 
depicting the lives of the First and 
Second Karmapas and said these were 
very important as originals for future 
copying.?!3 In 1552, while visiting 
Karma Monastery, he inspected its 
chapels. One day while performing a 
brief consecration, he playfully tossed 
the grains, and a few of them miracu- 
lously remained stuck on the halo of the 
great thangka of his previous incarna- 
tion (rje gong ma’i zhal thang).>4 In 
1581 at the fort of Samdruptse in 
Shigatse, he was offered a priceless 
thangka of woven silk, which depicted 
the mandala of Cakrasamvara with 
sixty-two deities. Dating to the Yuan 
period (1260-1368), it had been the per- 
sonal possession of Chégyal Phakpa 
(1235-1280), ruler of Tibet.?!5 

Namkha Tashi turned up several 
times in the Ninth Karmapa’s life as an 
important painter. In 1582 he painted 
murals of the Sixteen Elders at 
Tshurphu;?!° in 1583 following the 
death of the Shamar;!’ and in 1591, he 
and his assistants painted for the 
Karmapa’s personal use a special set of 
thangkas depicting the combined Karma 
Kagyii guru lineage, under the sponsor- 
ship of Shu Gelek Dzong (gZhu dGe 
legs rDzong).3!® In 1599, when that set 
of paintings was complete, he offered it 
to the Karmapa.?!° In that period, how- 
ever, the Gardri was not the only paint- 
ing style that the great religious hierarch 
appreciated or patronized. In 1601 to 
1602 he also closely observed the work 
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of painters from the Menri School, 
among them Menthangpa Kénchok 
Thrinle Lhiindrup (sMan thang pa dKon 
mchog phrin las hun grub), who with 
his assistants had recently painted the 
ornate woodwork and murals of the 
“Buddha’s Hundred Deeds” at a magnif- 
icent new temple in Yung (g. Yung) near 
Rinpung.*”° He also patronized metal- 
workers from Nepal.*?! 

One could mention yet another can- 
didate as being early Gardri painting, 
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Fic. 5.15 

Shamar Lama 

First half of 17th century 

50 */s x 32 % in. (128 x 82 cm) 

Musée des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet, Paris, 
France; MA1638 

Photograph by P. Pleynet; courtesy of 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux / Art 
Resource, NY 

Literature: M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1991, 
no. 90. 


Fic. 5.16a 

Gomchung Sherab Changchub as a previous 
Situ incarnation 

17th century 

31% x 19 % in. (80 x 50.1 cm) 
C2006.66.269 (HAR 418) 


and that is figure 5.15, a large portrait of 
a Shamar—possibly the Fifth, Konchok 
Yenlak— preserved in the Musée 
Guimet, Paris. Gilles Béguin, who dur- 
ing his time as curator of Tibetan art at 
the Guimet, developed a good sense for 
such “later” stylistic developments and 
their approximate relative dating. He 
considered this painting to date probably 
to the early seventeenth century. That is 
a good working hypothesis. If accurate, 
we should note that the painting already 
has a fully developed Karma Gardri 
style, and not just some tentative first 
steps in that direction. 

One trait this painting shares with 
the previous two possibly early Karma 
Gardri thangkas is its noticeably larger 
size. I have not yet come across such 
monumental paintings among the main 
Situ commissions. Situ and his artists 
used their largest size (about 35 in, or 
100 cm, long) for the great sets showing 
the gurus of the combined Karma 
Kagyii lineages and for the twenty- 
seven tutelary deities, but otherwise 
most paintings were executed in the 
next smaller format, which averaged 
about 32 x 22 in. (80 x 55 cm) in size. I 
have discussed above the likelihood that 
the main figure of this thangka is the 
Fifth Shamar (see Fig. 2.22). 

Another interesting painting from 
the Rubin Museum that may belong to 
about the period of the early Gardri, i.e., 
the seventeenth century, is figure 5.16a, 
a portrait of an early Dakpo Kagyti mas- 
ter. The main figure of this thangka 
(who was called just “a lama,” WT no. 
132, p. 363ff), is not a lama of the 
Gelukpa tradition, as first suggested. He 
is the twelfth-century Dakpo Kagyii 
master Gomchung Sherab Changchub 


(sGom chung Shes rab byang chub), 
nephew of the founder-mystic Gampopa 
and younger brother of Gampopa’s emi- 
nent disciple Gompa Tshultrim Nyingpo 
(sGom pa Tshul khrims snying po, 
1116-1169).°*? This painting presumably 
belonged to a set portraying a series of 
Kagyiti masters, and it may date to the 
seventeenth century. 

The identification of the main fig- 
ure is made possible by a careful read- 


ing of the faint inscriptions: 


2 3 
1 

4 5 

6 7 8 


Inscriptions: 1. sgom chung shes rab 
byang chub; 2. slob dpon thogs med; 3. 
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Fic. 5.16b 
Gomchung Sherab Changchub as a previous 


Situ incarnation 

Ca. 19th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Palpung Monastery 

Photograph courtesy of Sherabling 
Monastery 


rje nda ro pa; 4. gcung grags mdzes; and 
5. sgom zhi mdzes 

Gomchung Sherab Changchub was 
a minor and little-known figure in most 
contexts, but he does feature prominent- 
ly as a main figure in a thangka series 
depicting the successive rebirths of the 
Situ incarnate lamas of Palpung 
Monastery. Could this painting then be 
from an older and otherwise previously 
unknown set portraying the previous 
incarnations of the Karma Situs? An 
even earlier set portraying this set is 
known to have existed (Fig. 2.21). 

The similar portrayal of both main 
figures indicates a close relation with 
the later Situ incarnations set at Palpung 
(Fig. 5.16b). The composition here is 
balanced, and its central figure is rela- 
tively small. The damaged condition of 
the painting makes a detailed stylistic 
analysis impossible. 
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A major structural difference 
between figure 5.16a and the famous 
later Palpung set of Karma Kagyii 
gurus (see chapter 9) and also the 
well-known set of portraits of succes- 
sive embodiments of the Panchen 
Lamas of Tashilhunpo dating from the 
seventeenth century (attributable to the 
famous seventeenth-century painter 
Choéying Gyatsho [Chos dbyings rgya 
mtsho] of Tsang) is that the latter two 
series position their main figures off 
the central axis.?73 


Two obvious compositional features 
of the Rubin Museum painting of 
Gomchung Sherab Changchub (Fig. 
5.16a) are its central positioning of the 
main figure and its placement of four 
smaller figures in the four corners 
around him to form a square. The next 
thangka to be described (Great Siddha 
Naropa surrounded by Four Adepts, ca. 
late 16th century, 45 x 32 in. [114.3 x 
81 cm], Collection of Navin Kumar, 
who dates the painting to the 15th cen- 
tury, HAR 90011, photo unavailable), a 
large and impressive painting of a great 
adept, employs a similar composition. 
It portrays as its main figure the great 
adept Naropa.?*4 His name is given in 
full in a golden inscription (rje nd ro pa 
chos gyi rgyal mtshan), and his position 
to the right of the vertical axis is correct 
for a painting hung to the right of the 
central figure as the third painting in a 
set depicting the main Dakpo Kagyii 
gurus, beginning with Vajradhara and 
Tilopa. The set combined the eighty- 
four siddhas with a guru lineage set of 
presumably about twenty-five masters 
(as would be the case if the Ninth 
Karmapa were the final figure). The 
number of eighty-four could have been 
reached, for example, by including in 
twelve thangkas four small figures each 
(forty-eight) and in twelve thangkas 
three each (thirty-six), but that would 
leave Vajradhara without any siddhas. 
Here the four minor figures are the 


siddhas Lawapa, Kukkuripa, a yogini, 
and Luipa. They would seem at first 
glance to be from Abhayadattasri’s 
series, since only he portrays female 
adepts. Yet no standard sequence from 
that list is followed, and the sequence of 
figures would fit (if we substitute the 
female adept for number 11) as the third 
painting in a series portraying numbers 
9 tol2 from Vajrasana’s series. 

The female adept here is difficult to 
identify. The golden inscription under 
her was illegible after just the word rnal 
‘byor ma, “yogint,” though a name 
might be found under the frame on the 
unpainted margin: “rnal ‘byor ma bi ta 
sa.” Could this be a garbled spelling of 
the name Manibhadra, number 65 in 
Abhayadattasri’s series? (See below, 
Fig. 8.9.) Manibhadra was linked in 
the legend of her life with the adept 
Kukkuripa, who is portrayed just before 
her in the painting, above right. Her 
garments cover her body very modestly, 
somewhat in harmony with Chinese 
sentiment. 

Stylistically and structurally the 
painting may be an apt comparison here, 
since it, too, seemingly fits into the pro- 
posed early Gardri niche of the last 
decades of the sixteenth century, the 
period of Namkha Tashi.*”° (The 
possibility that it is a much earlier 
Sino-Tibetan painting is lessened by the 
presence of Tibetan color notations.) 
The artist’s use of solid gold in three 
halos and amid the blue and green crags 
reveals his familiarity with these con- 
ventions from Chinese Buddhist paint- 
ing. Below, the two haloes are transpar- 
ent. Let us hope that more paintings 
from this set turn up. 

Figure 5.17 is a striking, even larger 
painting of one of the two spiritual fore- 
fathers of the Kagyii traditions, presum- 
ably an example of an early high Gardri 
style. The central figure, Tilopa, holds a 
fish in one hand, and oddly enough he 
seems to sit to the left hand of the hypo- 
thetical central painting of Vajradhara, 


though this may just be the impression 
made by his unusual posture. Although 
I could not yet examine this work in 
detail, it is obviously a monumental 
work of Kagyii guru portraiture, possi- 
bly dating to before Situ’s period. It 
should be investigated more in the 
future. 

An arrangement of figures similar 
to that in the large painting of Great 
Siddha Naropa surrounded by Four 
Adepts (HAR 90011) is attested from 
some stylistically comparable paintings, 
which are only accessible to me as pub- 
lished illustrations. The structure of 
figure 5.18, too, is noteworthy for the 
smaller proportions of its four minor 
figures and for their arrangement in a 
square around the main figure. This 
painting of an unknown lay Kagyii lama 
with four very small lineage gurus may 
be tentatively dated to the late sixteenth 
century. 

One surprise lurking in the back- 
ground of this composition was that its 
painter copied the landscape and several 
other features from a famous set of 
thangkas depicting the Sixteen Arhats 
dating to the period of the great Ming 
emperor and patron Yongle (r. 1402— 
1424). Compare the two sumptuous 
paintings of the arhat Ajita or 
Cudapantaka published by Rob Linrothe 
in his Paradise and Plumage catalog, 
especially figure 5.19.327 

Two more paintings of atypical size 
that might be considered as possibly 
embodying an early Gardri style are 
figures 5.20 and 5.21, two fragments of 
what was once an impressive set of 
lineage portraits. (My conjectural dating 
to the early seventeenth century may 
require correction.) In this series each 
painting portrays a tutelary deity above 
and a protector below. Though I have 
yet to see the paintings in the original, 
pictures of them show that the details of 
the thrones and landscapes are very 
finely done. The first thangka is, unfor- 
tunately, damaged, and I interpret it 


iconographically (see above, Fig. 3.37) 


as portraying the Third Karmapa. 

The second painting of this pair 
(Fig. 5.21, discussed above as Fig. 2.23) 
depicts the Sixth Shamar, here holding a 
vase of immortality in his lap. If this is 
early Gardri, it would date to about the 
time of that master’s life. His red hat 
has a golden three-jewel device on the 
front but no crossed vajras. 

One of the few datable statues of 
the Karma Kagyii School that are con- 


FIG. 5.17 

The Adept Tilopa 

Late 16th or early 17th century 
50 %4 x 33 7/s in. (129 x 86 cm) 
Private Collection 
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Fic. 5.18 


Kagyii Lama with four lineage gurus 
Ca. late 16th century 

27 % x 19 % in. (70 x SO cm) 
Literature: R. Burawoy 1976, no. 9. 
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Fic. 5.19 

Arhat Ajita 

15th century 

30 %4 x 19 % in. (78 x 50 cm) 

The Collection of Robert Rosenkranz and 
Alexandra Munroe 


Fic. 5.20 

The Third Karmapa, Rangjung Dorje 
Early 17th century 

50 x 33 7/s in. (127 x 86 cm) 

Courtesy of Munich Ethnological Museum 
Literature: C. Mueller and W. Raunig eds. 
1982, p. 302. 


temporaneous with the founding of the 
Karma Gardri painting style is figure 
5.22, a sculpture by Karma Rinchen 
(Karma rin chen), a famous sculptor 
who flourished about 1600. A detailed 
inscription allows us to identify the 
main figure as the Ninth Karmapa, 
Wangchuk Dorje. 

This silver statue, according to its 
inscriptions, was a realistic portrayal of 
the Ninth Karmapa in his forty-fourth 


year (1599),?28 made by the artisan 
Karma Rinchen and commissioned in 
memory of the deceased ruler Tashi 
Phiintshok (bKra shis phun tshogs).>”? 
This Tashi Phiintshok was probably the 
powerful lord whose name derives from 
the noble family of Drigung, and who 
was none other than the elder brother of 
the Sixth Shamar. (The Fifth Dalai 
Lama in his political history lists his 
name and alludes cryptically to his 
brother, the Sixth Shamar, as “the 
Trulku of Yenlak.”)33° I have not seen 
any evidence that this Tashi Phtintshok 
was a king of Derge.*?! 

A final candidate as a possible 
example of the pre-Situ Gardri style 
painting is figure 5.23, a beautiful 
painting that for many years has posed 
a difficult historical and iconographic 
mystery. A first major clue toward its 
proper interpretation came when it was 
possible to identify the minor figures 
as early abbots of the Gendungang 
monastic community. But the mystery 
remained: Why were these ordination 
abbots and experts in the monastic disci- 
pline (Vinaya) so important that they 
warranted such an exquisite painting? 
These abbots must have had a direct or 
indirect lineal link with the lama who 
commissioned this work of art. 

Another step toward a historical 
solution was taken when I realized that 
these masters represented precisely the 
lineage of abbots from whom the Third 
through Fifth Karmapas had taken 
monastic ordination.>*? This links the 
painting more securely with Karma 
Kagyii art. 

Not all the inscriptions were legi- 
ble, and the one under the portrayal of 
the main Tibetan monk is puzzling, 
identifying him as one of the Sixteen 
Arhats, “the arhat Vanavasin.” The 
structure of the painting is: 
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Fic. 5.21 

The Sixth Shamar as lineage guru 

Ca. 17" or 18th century 

50 ¥/s x 33 7/s in. (128 x 86 cm) 

Staatliches Museum fiir Vo6lkerkunde 
Miinchen (Inv. Nr. 13-41-3) 

© Staatliches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 
Miinchen, Fotoarchiv/photographic archives 


Fic. 5.22 

Wangchuk Dorje, the Ninth Karmapa 

By Karma Rinchen; 1598 

Silver with pigment 

7%x8xS Win. (19.1 x 20.3 x 14 cm) 
Private Collection 

Literature: P. Pal 1997, p. 64; A. Heller 
1999, p. 188; and H. Stoddard 2003, p. 33. 
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The lineage is that of the Gendungan 
abbots, so the large central figure (1) is 
probably their first abbot, Lhobrak 
Changchup Pal. Why is he called here 
“the Arhat Vana(vasin)’”’? It was a tradi- 
tion that other masters of this lineage 
were emanations of others of the sixteen 
arhats. Such a reference to the main fig- 
ure may have been meaningful for 
knowledgeable insiders, but it certainly 
is baffling for everyone else. 

The next six masters, three on each 
side (nos. 2-7), portray the second 
through seventh abbot.3*3 Figure num- 
ber 8, who wears a yellow hat, was 
Nyak6n (Nyag dbon), alias Nyakphuwa 
(sNyag phu ba), the eighth abbot. The 
smaller figure seated before him making 
offerings represents one of his eminent 
disciples, possibly the Fifth Karmapa 
(without a hat), who received ordination 
and instruction in Vinaya from him. 
Thus the figures can be identified as: 


B. a buddha 

1. [=Lho brag Byang chub dpal]“the 
arhat Vanavasin” 

2. rTsang po dBang phyug grags pa 
[=gTsang pa dBang phyug grags pa] 

3. illegible [=gZhon nu byang chub] 

4. rGyal sras ‘Dul tshad pa 

5. not found [=’Jam dbyangs Don grub 
dpal] 

6. mkKhas btsun Yon tan rgyal mtshan 

7. not found [=dPal grub pa] 

8. gNyag dbon bSod nams bzang po 
[=sNyag phu ba] 

9 (P). Adisciple and patron of number 
8. 
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The painting cannot date to the time 
of the Fifth Karmapa’s life; it was prob- 
ably commissioned later in honor of that 
lineage. But a final clue that might 
enable a more exact dating still eludes 
me. The best I can suggest is that this 
painting is part of a larger set. If so, the 
whole next thangka is missing, in which 
case the complete lineage might end 
eight or nine abbots later in the early 
seventeenth century. (The painting and 
its mount should be closely examined 
for any overlooked inscriptions.) 


FINAL REMARKS 


It is fitting to end this sketch of pre-Situ 
Karma Gardri paintings on a note of lin- 
gering mystery. Many of the proposed 
works of art were tentatively dated at 
best, without the confirmation of a more 
dependable dating provided by decisive 
internal evidence, whether datable mas- 
ters or inscriptions. Without reliably 
dated works of art, no detailed sequence 
of styles can be worked out. Yet in the 
case of portraits, chronological evidence 
of at least one kind was readily avail- 
able: the paintings could not date any 
earlier than the latest identified masters. 
This helps a lot when dealing with rela- 
tively late paintings of masters then still 
living or recently deceased. But could 
the painting have been painted much 
later? This remains the nagging question 
that only detailed future research and 
better documentation can help solve, 
case by case. 


Fic. 5.23 

Early Abbots of the Gendungang Monastic 
Community 

Ca. early 17th century 

35 x 18 in. (88.9 x 45.7 cm) 

C2010.25 (HAR 273) 
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SYPIAP TWEE TID) TePeers 


The Thangka Sets Commissioned by Situ Panchen 


WITH THAT LONG stylistic odyssey 
now behind us, we may return to our 
main theme, the thangka sets that Situ 
Panchen commissioned in the eighteenth 
century. Here, we stand on historically 
firmer ground, thanks to his autobiogra- 
phy and other written sources. Situ 
Panchen, both an artist and a patron, 
designed and directed the creation of 
religious art. As a painter, he was more 
than proficient enough to paint his own 
thangkas.>4 But in the present study we 
will not try to locate or describe the 
small number of paintings that can be 
attributed to his hand, concentrating 
instead on the paintings that he designed 
and commissioned 


SINGLE PAINTINGS 


Though Situ Panchen designed many 
magnificent and now famous multiple- 
thangka sets, he also commissioned 
numerous single paintings. Single 
thangkas were less complicated to have 
copied, and a few such paintings 
designed by Situ became popular and 
circulated widely. In addition, many 
multifigure sets could be reduced to 
single multifigure thangkas, each of 
which could hold up to a maximum of 
about twenty or twenty-five figures. 


Fic. 6.1 

White Tara, protecting from the Eight 
Dangers 

18th century 

30 x 26 % in. (76.2 x 66.7 cm) 
C2006.66.524 (HAR 997) 


For instance, Buddha Sakyamuni with 
two chief disciples, the sixteen arhats, 
and four great guardian kings could be 
so combined. 

Though my main subject here is 
the larger multiple-thangka sets, I would 
like to begin by showing in passing 
five examples of Situ’s single-painting 
commissions (Figs. 6.1-6.5). Their sty- 
listic unity with the larger sets is unmis- 
takable. This selection shows a certain 
iconographic similarity by featuring 
white deities as main figures. I believe 
Situ had a propensity for such deities, 
especially White Tara and White 
Mafyusit. 


MULTIPLE-PAINTING SETS 


A dozen or so sets of thangkas can now 
be firmly attributed to Situ Panchen or 
are otherwise known as thangka origi- 
nals coming from his monastic seat, 
Palpung. These include: 


1. The Eight Great Adepts 

2. The Hundred Previous Births of the 
Buddha 

3. The Six Ornaments and Two 
Excellent Masters of Indian 
Buddhism 

4. The Eight Bodhisattvas 

5. The Hundred and Eight Moral Tales 
of Ksemendra 

6. Twenty-seven Tantric Deities 

7. The Eight Manifestations of 
Padmasambhava 

8. The Kalkin Kings of Shambhala 

9. The Successive Incarnations of the 


Situ Trulkus of Karma and Palpung 

10. The Great Lineage Masters of the 
Karma Kagyii 

11. The Eighty-four Great Tantric 
Adepts 

12. The Sixteen Arhats (more than one 
set) 


Other possible sets include: 

13. The Great Deeds of the Buddha 

14. The Life of Mila Repa 

15. Masters of the Kadam Order 

16. The Twenty-one Taras and Other 
Manifestations 

17. The Seven Medicine Buddhas 

18. Black Thangkas of the Protectors 


Some of these are established classics of 
Tibetan art. Others remain poorly known, 
even to many lama-connoisseurs. 

The identifications of sets not doc- 
umented in Situ’s autobiography could 
be made, in many cases, on the basis of 
a striking similarity in the treatment of 
the background landscape details and an 
untypically diminutive depiction of 
main figures, at least in narrative con- 
texts. In particular, when the paintings 
contain certain special treatments of 
buildings, palaces, and courtyards, this 
enables an identification with a high 
degree of probability. 

For a few sets, we have to assume 
that the complete originals have not 
survived, at least not in Palpung or in 
Karma Kagyti monasteries inside or 
outside Tibet. Often we must work from 
photos of copies, or of copies of copies, 
or at even greater removes. My working 
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Fic. 6.2 

White Tara with lineage 

Late 18th century 

31% x 21 VY in. (79.4 x 54.6 cm) 
Collection of Jonathan and Diana Rose 
(HAR 90401) 
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Fic. 6.3 

The Goddess Sarasvati, Muse of the Fine 
Arts 

18th century 

14 3/16 x 9 V/s in. (36.1 x 24.4 cm) 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, from 
the Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
Collection, Museum Associates Purchase 
Photograph ©2007 Museum 
Associates/LACMA 

M.84.32.6 (HAR 85742) 

Literature: P. Pal 1983, p. 160; G. Tucci 
1949, plate R and p. 570. 


Fic. 6.4 
White Maifijusri with lineage 


18th century 

Courtesy of the Division of Anthropology, 
American Museum of Natural History 
(No. 70.2/ 649) (HAR 94409) 


Fic. 6.5 

Four-Armed Avalokitesvara, Bodhisattva of 
Compassion 

Late 18th or early 19th century 

18 V/s x 12 % in. (47.3 x 31.8 cm) 
Collection of Moke Mokotoff 
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hypothesis is that the finer the miniature 
details and the smaller the main figures, 
the more likely it is that a given painting 
is a close copy of the original. When 
investigating Tibetan paintings, nothing 
substitutes for working with the origi- 
nals. However, in this case, the Situ 
commissions have such distinctive 
details and compositions that one can 
often still recognize them in bad photo- 
graphs of later copies, even after the 
paintings have been considerably altered 
through repeated copying. But by no 
means has every set yet been discovered 
or documented. 

In the following pages, I would 
like to show examples of the first fifteen 
sets, following the above list. 


1. The Eight Great Adepts 

The Eight Great Adepts were eight great 
tantric siddhas of India who inhabited 
the eight cemetery grounds at the edge 
of the mandala of Cakrasamvara (‘Khor 


lo bde mchog), namely:*?° 


. Indrabhiti 

. Kukkuripa 

. Padmavajra 

. Arya Nagarjuna 
. Dombi Heruka 
. Luhipa 

. Ghantapa 

. Saraha 


COND N PWN 


Paintings of these eight adepts include 
some very early Dakpo Kagyii thangkas. 
Thangkas depicting these masters com- 
prised one of the earliest and most 
important sets that Situ designed. Figure 
7.2 shows the entire group of Eight 
Great Adepts, to which he added 
Padmasmbhava as a ninth (actually the 
first) central figure. The main figures 
depicted here are: 


1. Padmasambhava (central figure) 


2. Ghantapa 
3. Dombi Heruka 
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FIG. 6.6 (LEFT AND ABOVE) 
Padmasambhava with Eight Great Adepts 
(details from Fig. 7.2) 

Ca. late 19th century 

27 9/16 x 17 9/16 in. (70 x 44.6 cm) 
Collection of Samuel Bercholz 

(HAR 81409) 
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Fi. 6.7 

Nine of the hundred previous lives of the 
Buddha 

19th century 

34 %4 x 22 Y in. (87 x 56.5 cm) 
C2006.66.21 (HAR 680) 
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4. Arya Nagarjuna 

5. Padmavajra 

6. Indrabhuti 

7. Saraha 

8. Kukkuripa 

9. Luhipa 

For a more detailed description of this 
painting’s contents, see chapter 7 and 
figure 7.2. 


2. The Hundred Previous Lives of 
the Buddha 

The narratives of the thirty-four and one 
hundred previous lives, or Jatakas, of 
Buddha Sakyamuni (sKyes rabs so bzhi 
ma and sKyes rabs brgya rtsa) were 
both portrayed in thangkas and 
murals.*3° Situ Panchen took an interest 
in depicting such cycles, and in about 
1726 he commissioned a set of 
thangkas, though few details are known 
about it. Forty-four years later, in 1770, 
Situ donated an eleven-painting set of 
Jataka thangkas—perhaps a later copy of 
this early set—to a monastery.73” 

This set never enjoyed the wide 
acclaim that Situ’s later great set 
depicting the 108 versified moral tales 
of Ksemendra attracted, and I have 
never seen a complete set. Still, several 
paintings can be found that fit it stylis- 
tically and iconographically, including 
one in the Rubin Museum. One likely 
suspect is figure 6.7, which has been 
identified as Buddha Sakyamuni- 
Jataka. This painting is the second nar- 
rative thangka in the set. It is the third 
in the entire series, if the set begins, as 
one would expect, with a central 
thangka of Buddha Sakyamuni as 
thangka number |. 


The central yellow- or ochre-colored 
buddha here holds his right hand in the 
gesture of boon-giving and the left hand 
flat in his lap. The painting shows 
episodes 11 through 19, and are 
arranged thus:378 


11 15 
12 
13 
B 
16 17 
18 19 


Fic. 6.8 
Jataka, previous lives of Buddha 


Shakyamuni 

19th century 

Dimensions unknown 
Collection of Shechen Archives 
HAR 15525 


3. The Six Ornaments and Two 
Excellent Masters of Indian 
Buddhism 
This well-known set designed by Situ 
depicts Buddha Sakyamuni surrounded 
by a standard grouping of eight of the 
greatest scholastic authorities of Indian 
Buddhism, traditionally called the “Six 
Ornaments” and “Two Excellent Ones.” 
According to one tradition, the Six 
Ornaments were Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dharmakirti, and 
Dignaga. The Two Excellent Ones were, 
in that tradition, Gunaprabha and 
Sakyaprabha, great experts of Vinaya. 
Situ Panchen designed his 
thangkas of this cycle in early 1730, at 
the urging of a certain Lama Karma. In 
his autobiography, he refers to these 
paintings as “my new creation based on 
Chinese scroll paintings.”*3? This was 
the first set designed by Situ to be pub- 


lished outside Tibet in its entirety, form- 
ing as it did the subject for the book 
rGyan drug mchog gnyis, published 
from Gangtok by the Namgyal Institute 
of Tibetology in 1962.34? 

The layout of the set for depicting 
the Buddha and all eight masters in five 
paintings is: 


1. (central painting; figure 1) Buddha 
Sakyamuni. 

2. (first painting on the right, relative 
to the main figure’s right hand; fig- 
ure 2) Nagarjuna and (3) Aryadeva, 
with a small figure (the bodhisattva 
Majyusr1?) riding a blue lion on a 
cloud. 

3. (first painting on the left; figure 4) 
Asanga and (5) Vasubandhu, with 
Maitreya holding a stiipa in the 
heavens. 

4. (second on the right; figure 6) 
Dharmakirti and (7) Dignaga, with a 
small figure (the bodhisattva Ksiti- 
garbha?) in the sky on a rhinoceros. 

5. (second on the left; figure 8) 
Gunaprabha and (9) Sakyaprabha, 
with an immortal holding a vase (the 
bodhisattva Samantabhadra?) stand- 
ing on a cloud in the sky. 


The small figures in the sky do not 
(except for Maitreya) resemble any of 
the usual bodhisattvas as they are com- 
monly depicted in Tibetan art. Figure 
6.9 illustrates the second painting in this 
set, which shows Nagarjuna and 
Aryadeva as the first two of the Six 
Ornaments. 


4. The Eight Bodhisattvas, Eight 
Great Sons of the Buddha 

The Eight Bodhisattvas (or Eight Close 
Great Sons, nye ba’i sras chen brgyad) 
was another standard iconographic 
grouping.*#! Situ Panchen included 
them as minor figures in a different 
set—which portrayed the eighty-four 
adepts—in this order:34 


Manyusri 

Avalokitesvara 
Vajrapani 

Maitreya 
Sarvanivaranaviskambht 
Akagagarbha 
Ksitigarbha 
Samantabhadra 


Aso we we wor 


As mentioned in chapter 1, in 1732 
Situ Panchen commissioned a separate 
set of paintings showing the “eight great 
sons,” though not following his own 
imagination. He had the artist Thrinlay 
Rabphel trace a set painted by the previ- 
ous great painter Kénchok Phende of E 
(flourished mid-sixteenth century), the 
teacher of Namkha Tashi.**? These trac- 
ings were then taken as the basis for 
paintings that Situ had the artists from 
Karsh6 paint. The surviving paintings 
are witnesses, indirectly, to the presence 
of strong Chinese stylistic influences 
among the Karma-encampment painters 
even in the mid-sixteenth century, a 
generation before Namkha Tashi. 

Of the eight-bodhisattva set, all 
have now been attested, including even 
the long-elusive Avalokitesvara: 


1 ‘Jam dpal gzhon nu gyur pa 
(Manjusrikumarabhita). HAR 587 

2 sPyan ras gzigs dbang phyug 
(Avalokitesvara). HAR 65829 

3. Phag na rdo rje (Vajrapani). Palpung 
and HAR 586 

4. Byams pa (Maitreya). HAR 645 and 
960 

5. sGrib pa thams cad rnam par sel ba 
(Sarvanivaranaviskambhi). HAR 341 
and 630 

6. Nam mkha’i snying po (Akasagarb- 
ha). Palpung and HAR 916 

7. Sa’1 snying po (Ksitigarbha). 
Palpung 

8. Kun tu bzang po (Samantabhadra). 
Palpung and HAR 585 


At least eight or nine paintings in the 
Rubin Museum (HAR 341, 585, 586, 
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Fic. 6.9 

Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, two of the Six 
Ornaments 

19th-20th century 

23 %x 16 % in. (59.7 x 42.5 cm) 
C2006.13.4 (HAR 65618) 


587, 630, 645, 916, 960, and 65829) 
depict individual bodhisattvas following 
this set. Though at first, some were dif- 
ficult to identify because of their unusu- 
al Chinese iconography, these paintings 
descend from the Situ-commissioned 
set. Figure 6.10 depicts Samantabhadra 
as one of this set. 
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5. The One Hundred Eight Moral 
Tales of Ksemendra 

One of the most widely acclaimed 
thangka sets commissioned by Situ 
Panchen depicted in twenty-one 
narrative thangkas Ksemendra’s one 
hundred and eight moral tales (Skt. 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata; Tib. 
dPag bsam ‘khri shing).*4 Ksemendra, 
a famous Brahmanical poet who was 
deeply sympathetic to Buddhism, com- 
posed his collection of moral tales in 
Sanskrit verses in Kashmir in the year 
1052.° The collection attracted much 
attention from Tibetan scholars in the 


seventeenth century, and by the eigh- 
teenth century it had become a standard 
subject for painting, both in murals and 
thangkas. A block-print set depicting 
the series was printed in the eighteenth 
century from Narthang and became an 
influential model throughout Tibet.*4° 

Situ Panchen began designing his 
own set of this cycle at Palpung in 
1733, soon after hearing the disastrous 
news of the sudden passing away of 
two of his main gurus, the Karmapa and 
Shamar lamas, who both died in China 
suddenly and in their prime. He set up 
a workshop for executing about thirty 
thangkas (i.e., including some other 
paintings) for which he himself 
sketched the compositions according to 
his own imagination and original ideas. 
In planning these paintings, he tried to 
execute the drawings, coloring, shading, 
and outlining in a manner similar to 
those found in scroll paintings of a 
Chinese style (rgya ris si thang), while 
depicting the palaces and costumes in 
an Indian or Nepalese manner.*4’ The 
next year at Palpung he completed the 
remaining sketches for these thangkas. 
For those already sketched, he began 
directing the painting, beginning with 
coloring and including shading, outlin- 
ing and the gold finishing details. For 
this purpose he gradually instructed a 
number of master painters of Karshé 
and had them do the main painting 
work.*48 He remarked that through 
these paintings and the other activities 
he had patronized during this period, 
including both painting and sculpture, 
the artistic traditions of Kham were 
now beginning to shine. Surely he was 
consciously reviving these Kham tradi- 
tions of spiritual art.34 Figure 6.11 
illustrates the twenty-first painting in 
this set, illustrating stories 100 to 105 
from the collection. 


Fic. 6.10 


Samantabhadra as one of Situ’s set of Eight 
Great Bodhisattvas 

19th century 

19 % x 13 % in. (50.2 x 34.9 cm) 
F1997.40.4 (HAR 585) 
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Fic. 6.11 


The twenty-first painting after Situ’s Set 
19th century 

33 x 24 in. (83.82 x 60.96 cm) 
Collection of Shelley and Donald Rubin 
P1996.9.5 (HAR 247) 


6. Twenty-seven Tantric Deities 
Another major set commissioned by 
Situ Panchen portrayed as its central 
figures the main tantric deities of the 
Karma Kagyii—twenty-seven main 
divinities in all, each surrounded by 
several minor figures. Though these 
imposing, carefully executed and 
inscribed paintings are important for 
both the living tradition and students of 
iconography, until recently their exis- 
tence has been largely overlooked by 
art historians. As mentioned in the 
sketch of his artistic life, Situ Panchen 
ordered the painting of this set at 
Lhateng in 1750 from the expert painter 
Tshewang Drakpa of Jeté.>°° 

Many of these deities were regu- 
larly propitiated in the monastic rituals 
of Palpung.*>! The paintings are larger 
than usual, each nearly one meter long. 
Figure 1.18 presents one prime example, 
the first painting of the series depicting 
as its main figure White Cakrasamvara 
with one face and two hands and sur- 
rounded by six other deities. Figure 6.12 
is another outstanding painting with 
Kalacakra as its main subject. 


7. The Eight Manifestations of 
Padmasambhava 

Another poorly documented major set 
(or sets) of Palpung depicts as its main 
subject the Eight Manifestations of 
Padmasambhava. Situ’s autobiography 
refers to at least two such sets of paint- 
ings.*>? One set of nine thangkas may 
be the set commissioned in 1770 from 
the artist Gyatshen.>? 

A second such painting or set was 
painted by a Jeté artist. In 1769 the 
thangka or thangkas by the artist from 
Jeté (presumably Tshewang Drakpa) 
depicting the Eight Manifestations of 
Padmasambhava are mentioned in 
Situ’s autobiography.*>4 Several stray 
thangkas survive that may belong to 
broken-up sets of this cycle. But none 
recommend themselves more, as out- 


standing compositions from Situ’s time, 
than figure 6.13.3°> 


8. The Kalkin Kings of 
Shambhala 

Thirty-nine depictions of the Kalkin 
(Rigs Idan) kings of Shambhala—with 
Kalacakra lineage masters as minor fig- 
ures—formed the largest set commis- 
sioned by Situ Panchen or his circle at 
Palpung. This set celebrates the origina- 
tors of the Kalacakra esoteric teachings 
and the transmission of their teachings 


Fic. 6.12 

Kalacakra as one of twenty-seven deities 
17th century 

37 x 26 in. (94 x 66 cm) 

C2003.49.10 (HAR 65274) 


to Tibet via Dro Lotsawa (‘Bro Lo tsa 
ba) and the Jonang (Jo nang) tradition. 
Situ personally helped restore this tradi- 
tion under the influence of his teacher 
Tshewang Norbu of Kathok.>°° Figures 
6.14 and 6.15 illustrate the content and 
flavor of this set: 
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Fic. 6.13 

Padmasambhava 

19th century 

26 %x 17 Win. (67.3 x 44.5 cm) 
C2002.19.1 (HAR 65094) 
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Fic. 6.14 

A King of Shambhala or Kalkin (in Karma 
Gardri painting style) 

18th century 

31 x 20 % in. (78.7 x 52.1 cm) 

C2004.5.6 (HAR 65297) 

Purchased from the Collection of Navin 
Kumar, New York 


~ 


9. The Successive Incarnations of 
the Situs of Karma and Palpung 
One of the most astonishing recent dis- 
coveries of thangkas at Palpung was a 
long and complicated series depicting 
the previous incarnations of the Situ 
trulkus. Evidently dating to the time of 
Situ Panchen, these twenty-three works 
of idealized religious portraiture sur- 
vived there from the originally twenty- 
five-painting set. The set is commonly 
called the dGe legs du ma, from the 


verses of reverential supplication to the 
ninth and tenth Karmapas and the suc- 
cessive Situs that begin with those 
words. Already in Situ Panchen’s life- 
time, several more outstanding figures 
from Indian and Tibetan Buddhist histo- 
ry were added to the main list of nine- 
teen to make a still-longer series of 
twenty-five, or twenty-six masters if 
you count Maitreya. This expanded list 
served as the basis for painting Situ’s 
previous incarnations in twenty-five 
thangkas. 

The central painting from this set 
(Fig. 6.16) was published in the Situ 
Panchen commemorative volume pub- 
lished by the Amnye Machen Institute, 


357 This set remains other- 


Dharamsala. 
wise unpublished and is the poorest- 


documented of the corpus. 


10. The Mahamudra/Six Dharmas 
Lineage Masters of the Karma 
Kagyti 

This classic set of portraits of the Karma 
Kagyii lineage masters is monumental 
both in the size of individual paintings 
(ca. 38 x 24 in.; 96.5 x 61 cm) and in 
their total number (now more than forty 
thangkas in all). This important set of 
portraits numbered only thirty-three in 
Situ Panchen’s time, and it is described 
below in chapter 9. One good example 
of the series is figure 6.17, the last 
thangka painted in Situ’s time (see also 
Fig. 9a). 


11. The Eighty-four Great Adepts 
In addition to portrayals of the Eight 
Great Adepts (a set illustrated above as 
figure 6.6 and described in detail in 
chapter 7), another series of thangkas 
depicted the great tantric adepts of India 
in a still larger standard grouping: the 
Eighty-four Great Adepts of India. This 
set, too, is described below in a separate 
chapter (chapter 8). To illustrate just one 
example, figure 8.18 serves well. 
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Fic. 6.15 

Eight Kings of Shambhala or Kalkins 
19th century 

32 % x 23 in. (82.6 x 58.4 cm) 
C2002.8.3 (HAR 65082) 
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Fic. 6.16 

Situ Panchen as culmination of his previous 
incarnations 

Date and dimensions unknown 

Literature: Tashi Tsering ed. 2000, p. 9. 


12. The Sixteen Elders or Arhats 


Situ Panchen probably commissioned 


several sets of the Sixteen Elders, or 
Sixteen Arhats. But no complete sets 
have been published or are easily acces- 
sible to me. From among several scat- 
tered sets that stylistically certainly 
belong to the Situ corpus, figures 6.19 
and 6.20 are telling examples. 


13. The Great Deeds of the 
Buddha 

The great deeds of the Buddha (ston 
pa’i mdzad pa) are a perennial theme in 
all Buddhist lands. Some published 
fragments of Situ-designed or Situ- 


inspired sets have come to my notice. 
See, for instance, two paintings pre- 
served in the Potala Palace, Tibet, that 
were also published twenty years ago by 
Rig ‘dzin rdo rje et al. 1985, plates 28 
and 29.°>8 The Rubin Museum holds a 
similar thangka depicting the main 
deeds of the Buddha, HAR 955. It is 
about the same size (27 4% x 17 % in.; 
69.8 x 45.1 cm). 

Careful examination reveals that 
this painting possesses the same compo- 
sition as the first thangka in the Potala 
Palace (Rig ‘dzin rdo rje et al. 1985, pl. 
28), though one could easily overlook 
its identity because its landscape details 
such as mountains and clouds between 


FIG. 6.17 

Thirteenth Karmapa, Diidiil Dorje as 
thirty-third guru of the lineage (detail from 
Fig. 9a) 

18th century 

38 % x 23 % in. (97.8 x 59.1 cm) 
C2005.20.1 (HAR 65494) 

Purchased from the Collection of Navin 
Kumar, New York 


the episodes have been depicted more 
fully (as opposed to the minimalist 
“Chinese-style” landscape of Rig ‘dzin 
rdo rje et al. 1985, pl. 28), and a few 
other minor but noteworthy structural 


and stylistic changes have been made.**? 


Figure 6.21 shows what seems to be a 
second Situ set that depicts the main 
episodes from the life of Buddha Sakya- 
muni. This painting shows the first part 
of his life, beginning with his concep- 
tion in a divine realm and birth at 
Lumbini (upper left), and going as far 
as his sermon to his first band of five 
disciples at Sarnath (in the middle). 
Stylistically and thematically this set 
could be easily confused with the depic- 
tions of Ksemendra’s moral tales. 


14. The Saintly Life of Mila Repa 
Portraits of the famous cotton-clad yogi 
and saint Mila Repa occur in every 
series depicting lineage masters of the 
various Kagyii traditions, and the Karma 
Kagyii is no exception. Paintings of the 
venerable Mila Repa also exist as indi- 
vidual thangkas. For instance, painting 
HAR 90717 (from the Tibet House, NY) 
is a fairly simple portrait of Mila in Situ 
style, with Marpa portrayed above. 

An important related iconographic 
cycle was the hagiography or saintly life 
of Mila Repa (rje btsun mi la’i rnam 
thar). One would expect that thangkas 
depicting Mila Repa’s life in numerous 
episodes to have been commissioned 
at Palpung, though I have not yet 
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Fic. 6.19 

The Arhat Kanakabharadvaja 

18th century 

31 x 21 in. (78.7 x 53.3 cm) 
F1997.17.16 (HAR 333) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2004, no.17. 
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Fic. 6.20 

The Arhat Abheda 

18th century 

31 x 20 % in. (78.74 x 52.71 cm) 
Collection of Shelley and Donald Rubin 
P1996.19.18 (HAR 314) 

Literature: D. Jackson 1999, p. 119, fig. 26; 
WT, no. 28. 
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Fic. 6.21 


Several episodes from the life of Buddha 
Sakyamuni 

19th century 

27 % x17 % in. (69.9 x 45.1 cm) 
C2006.66.489 (HAR 955) 
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Fic. 6.22 

Episodes from the life story of Mila Repa 
19th century 

26 % x 18 in. (67.3 x 45.2 cm) 
C2006.66.460 (HAR 921) 
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Fic. 6.23 

Putowa Rinchen Sal as Kadam guru of the 
Dakpo Kagyii 

18th century 

29 x 18 in. (73.66 x 45.72 cm) 

Collection of Shelley and Donald Rubin 
P1995.7.2 (HAR 110) 


traced specific mentions in Situ’s auto- 
biography. 

Two such paintings that possess 
strong stylistic similarities with other 
Situ commissions survive in 
Switzerland, now in the collection of 
Francoise and Alain Bordier. The central 
figures are Marpa and Mila, both paint- 
ed untypically small for main figures. 
Each painting is 25 */s x 19 4 inches 
(65 x 50 cm) in size. The composition 
with a small meditating Mila as main 
figure is also found in another thangka 
that survives in the Rubin Museum, fig- 
ure 6.22. Its existence is evidence that 
both derive from a Palpung set or simi- 
lar prototype. This painting contains 
many tiny narrative details. 

This example may be a nineteenth- 
century copy; its coloring seems a little 
more formalized than in the Situ period, 
and the rocks are more schematized. It 
contains the typical later Gardri clouds, 


with thin strips of indigo shading applied 


around the edges. It also includes some 
clouds with the multicolored flashes. In 
one place the clouds are shaded with 
gray ink. 


15. Masters of the Kadam Order 
One scattered and still poorly document- 
ed set of lineage masters from Kham 
portrays as main figures not the expect- 
ed Kagyii gurus but rather the eminent 
teachers of the Kadam order. The Dakpo 
Kagyii schools were the confluence of 
two mighty doctrinal currents: the 
Mahamudra tradition from Tilo, Naro, 
Marpa, and Mila, and the Kadam tradi- 
tion from Atisa and Dromtén (‘Brom 
ston). Thus a later Karma Kagyii con- 


noisseur-patron could with good justifi- 
cation also depict, in addition to por- 
traits of their Mahamudra-transmitting 
masters, the lineage masters of their 
own Kadam lineage before Gampopa. 
Many earlier paintings that depicted 
both Kagyti and Kadam lineages are 
known.* Figure 6.23 depicts Putowa as 
a Kadam lineal master of the Karma 
Kagyiti. Other paintings portraying mas- 
ters of that lineage survive in several 
collections, including the Hahn Cultural 
Foundation (Korea) and the Rubin 


Museum.?°! 


CONCLUSION 


Such are the main sets presently known 
that were commissioned by Situ 
Panchen and his circle. Each one 
deserves a detailed study, and a single 
catalog cannot do justice to them all. 
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The Eight Great Adepts of India 


I WOULD LIKE TO DEVOTE the last 
three chapters of this catalog to three of 
Situ Panchen’s major sets, beginning 
with three that portrayed Indian and 
Tibetan adepts and gurus. No intact set 
could be examined for the first two of 
these chapters. I had to base my descrip- 
tion on what I could reconstruct from 
broken-up sets, mostly using photo- 
graphs or publications and not being 
able to examine the front and back of 
each painting, including the mount. This 
is hardly ideal, but this is what can pass 
for the documentation of Tibetan 
thangkas today. 

Situ Panchen or his circle commis- 
sioned two sets portraying great tantric 
adepts, or siddhas, of India. A large 
series portrayed the eighty-four adepts, 
and this set will be described in chapter 
8. The second iconographic group was 
much smaller, consisting of the Eight 
Great Adepts. A long time passed before 
Western art historians acknowledged it 
as an iconographic entity. In the course 
of his investigations of the eighty-four 
siddhas in Tibetan Painted Scrolls 
(1949), for instance, G. Tucci did not 
describe them, though they are an im- 
portant iconographic and art-historical 
subject. Nor did Toni Schmid mention 
them in the first monograph devoted to 


Fic. 7.5 

Saraha as one of the Eight Great Adepts 
18th century 

19 x 13 in. (48.26 x 33.02 cm) 

John and Berthe Ford Collection 
Literature: D. Jackson 2006, p. 101, 
fig. 5.12. 


the eighty-four siddhas, published in 
1958.3 They were identified only in 
the mid-1990s, when a nearly complete 
set surfaced in the Rubin collection. 
Though not so well known iconographi- 
cally, thangkas of these eight (or nine) 
figures included some of the most 
striking and influential icons painted in 
eastern Tibet in the eighteenth century, 
a high point in Kham art.3° 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE EIGHT 
GREAT SIDDHAS 


Tibetan Buddhists greatly revered the 
yogic siddhas of India as the forefathers 
of their sacred Vajrayana doctrines and 
practices. Iconic representations of the 
siddhas have only recently begun to 
receive systematic investigation. Each 
major siddha deserves to be investigated 
not only iconographically, but also bio- 
graphically.>°° 

Who were the eight great adepts 
of Tibetan Buddhist art? They were a 
traditional set of Indian siddhas who 
each frequented one of the eight 
cemetery grounds at the edge of the 


Cakrasamvara mandala>° 


namely: 
. Indrabhiti 

. Kukkuripa 

. Padmavajra 

. Arya Nagarjuna 

. Dombi Heruka 

Luhipa 

. Ghantapa 


CNDAMAARwWH 


. Saraha 


The eight siddhas of the Hevajra man- 
dala are a similar group. The custom of 
painting these eight siddhas is quite old 
among Dakpo Kagyii religious tradi- 
tions. It is exemplified by a fourteenth- 
century painting of Jnanatapa in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York,°°’ where the order of figures is: 


. Saraha 

. Indrabhiti 

. Nagarjuna 

. Padmavajra 

. Ghantapa 

. Dombi Heruka 
. Kukkuripa 


oN NN BW NY 


. Lthipa 


They can be identified from the inscrip- 
tions and distinctive iconography. The 
same group is found in even earlier 
paintings of the Taklung Kagyii (sTag 
lung bKa’ brgyud) School, for instance, 
in a published thangka dating to about 
the late thirteenth century.3°°A perhaps 
slightly earlier representation of eight 
great siddhas, which seem to date to 
about the mid- or late thirteenth century, 
is found in the cave murals of Luri 
Monastery in the Mustang district of 
northwestern Nepal. 3©?A somewhat 
later depiction occurs to the side of a 
mandala in a “Newar-style” thangka 
from about the fifteenth century; they 
are the last eight siddhas in the top-right 
corner.>”° Such examples could be mul- 
tiplied almost ad infinitum.37! 
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THE HIsTORICAL BACKGROUND 
OF SITU’sS SET 


In Situ Panchen’s life, none of his paint- 
ings or commissions was of greater con- 
sequence than this set of the Eight Great 
Adepts. He painted it in 1725/26 at age 
twenty-six. Historically, the set fore- 
shadowed a break with his past as lama 
of Karma Monastery in western Kham, 
and it marked the beginning of his 
extraordinary career at his new seat of 
Palpung in Derge. 

Situ painted the thangkas at a time 
of geographical and political realign- 
ment in eastern Tibet in the mid- 
1720s.3” At that time, Qing-ruled impe- 
rial China established its new western 
border at the Drichu (Yangtze) River. 
Although Karma Monastery lay far 
from Lhasa in the Chamdo district of 
the Dzachu (Mekong) watershed of 
western Kham, it still fell well within 
the jurisdiction of the Tibetan govern- 
ment after 1724. It can hardly have been 
a coincidence that within a year or two, 
Situ decided to leave Karma Monastery 
—which was under the hand of the 
Kham governor (mdo smad spyi dpon) 
in Chamdo town in central Tibet—to 
establish his new monastic seat in his 
birthplace, Derge, just over the new 
border, the Drichu River.?” 

While contemplating leaving 
Karma, Situ painted thangkas of the 
eight great tantric siddhas, and he 
worked in a manner “like the Karma 
‘Encampment Style.’”?74 He executed 
the sketching, coloring, and shading 
himself. 

Situ did not intend to keep these 
paintings. Instead, he took them to an 
important audience with the Derge ruler 
Tenpa Tshering. At the crucial moment, 
when formally requesting permission to 
build a new monastery, he presented 
them to the king. Seeing these thangkas 
may have helped overcome any resist- 
ance the king had to the move. He 
accepted the gift and promised to sup- 
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Fic. 7.1 

King Tenpa Tshering of Derge as patron of 
the Sa skya bka’ ‘bum in 1736 

Xylograph on paper 

Dimensions unknown 

Literature: D. Jackson 1996, p. 304. 


port the building of a monastery, donat- 
ing the site of a burned-down and aban- 
doned Ngorpa monastery at Palpung, 
not far to the south of Derge. 

Three years later, Situ carried out 
the actual foundation of his new 
monastery. Soon afterward, the Karma 
Kagyii began a revival in which Situ 
himself played a large part. His patrons, 
the Derge kings, would benefit in the 
coming decades from Situ’s proximity, 
as when Situ led the editing of the print- 
ing blocks for the famed Derge Kanjur 
canon (Fig. 2.1). 


LATER RECEPTION 


Situ Panchen’s thangkas of the eight 
great siddhas were a grand success. The 
originals most likely remained the treas- 
ured possessions of the Derge kings, but 
they also became available to painters 
for copying (presumably Situ also kept 
tracings or copies). They then served as 
originals for countless later copies.>”> 
Three sets of thangkas by Situ 
were prominently mentioned by his dis- 
ciple-biographer Belo not long after his 
death: 1. the Wish-granting Vine moral 
tales, 2. the Eight Great Siddhas, and 3. 


the Six Ornaments and Two Excellent 
Ones. All three are still known to mas- 
ters of the Karma Kagyii tradition, but 
the second set, that of Eight Great 
Siddhas, could only be identified among 
existing painting collections in the West 
in the last decade or so.>7° 

The great Karma Kagyii scholar 
and authority Khenchen Thrangu 
Rinpoche Karma Lotré (b.1933) con- 
firmed that the paintings of individual 
Indian siddhas in the Rubin Museum 
belonged to sets copied from Situ’s 
thangkas of these eight great siddhas.3”” 
He remembered that he had owned the 
same series as a young man in his own 
Thrangu (Khra ‘gu) lama-palace at 
Thrangu Monastery of the Gapa district 
of northern Kham near Jyekundo. 

It was a nine-thangka set, with 
Padmasambhava as main figure of 
the central thangka. 

The Venerable Tenga Trulku 
Karma Tendzin Thrinlay Namgyal Pal 
Zangpo (b.1932), a senior expert on art 
among Karma Kagyii lamas, similarly 
recalled that his home monastery, 
Benchen (‘Ban chen), also in Gapa, 
once contained a set of thangkas spon- 
sored by one of the previous Sanggye 
Nyenpa trulkus.37*It, too, was a nine- 
thangka series of the great siddhas (grub 
chen dgu thang) following an original 
made by Situ Panchen.3” 

Situ’s set was and is of more than 
just historical interest. It survives as a 
subject of religious painting in the living 
tradition. Thrangu Rinpoche mentioned 
the existence in Sikkim of another set of 
the eight great siddhas, also ultimately 
based on these Situ Panchen originals, 
which was used for years as examples 
by traditional thangka painters at the 


Fic. 7.2 

Padmasambhava and the Eight Great 
Adepts 

Ca. late 19th century 

27 9/16 x 17 9/16 in. (70 x 44.6 cm) 
Collection of Samuel Bercholz 

(HAR 81409) 
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Sikkim Handicraft Center.2®° The series 

was also admired and recently repainted 
by the thangka painter from Lhathog in 

Kham, Ngoedrup Ronge.**! 


PORTRAITS OF ALL NINE ADEPTS 
TOGETHER 


In Situ Panchen’s version of the Eight 
Great Adepts, a ninth master was added 
as the central figure. This was Guru 
Padmasambhava, whose importance for 
the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet 
in the eighth century made him a highly 
revered figure. As in any iconographical 
theme with multiple main figures, the 
patron had the option of portraying 
each main figure in separate thangkas 
or combining all of them in a single 
thangka. Single thangkas have the huge 
advantage for modern iconographers 
that no figures get lost (as easily hap- 
pens when sets of individual paintings 
are broken up). 

At least two examples of this com- 
position are known to me. Figure 7.2 is 
one of them. An elegant example of the 
eight siddhas in a single thangka, it sur- 
vives in a private collection and was 
briefly introduced as figure 6.6.3°? 

Here Padmasambhava is the main 
figure; he is painted on the central axis 
and drawn to a much larger scale than 
the other figures. The eight great adepts 
are arranged four on either side, in a 
roughly symmetrical composition. 
Above the head of Padmasambhava, 
still on the central axis, sits the primor- 
dial Buddha Vajradhara, flanked by two 
more siddhas, Tilopa and Naropa, to his 
right and left. As the fountainheads of 
the main tantric teachings of the Karma 
Kagyii, these two adepts are legitimate 
and almost expected additions to Kagyti 
paintings. But here they are much 
smaller, subordinated aesthetically to 
the main composition. 
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The figures here are arranged: 


. Vajradhara 
Tilopa 

Naropa 
Padmasambhava (central figure) 
Ghantapa 
Dombi Heruka 
Arya Nagarjuna 
Padmavajra 
Indrabhuti 
Saraha 
Kukkuripa 
Luhipa 
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PORTRAITS OF SINGLE SIDDHAS 


Situ’s original set was probably a series 
of nine single thangkas, and some of the 
most striking and beautiful renderings 
have come down to us as individual por- 
trayals. One of the largest and most dra- 
matic single paintings of Luhipa (or 
Lavapa) is figure 7.3, which was pub- 
lished in a catalog as a “Tibetan 
mahasiddha.” 

Two well-executed thangkas of a 
slightly smaller set, 19 x 13 in. (48.3 x 
33 cm) in size, could be identified in the 
John and Berthe Ford Collection. The 
first, figure 7.4, portrays Ghantapa 
(Dril bu pa) as one of the eight great 
siddhas.3°3 

The great adept Saraha from the 
same collection is another exemplary 
piece worth republishing here (Fig. 7.5; 
p. 136).384 Both paintings convey a 
sense of what a careful repainting from 
the early nineteenth century probably 
looked like. One notes the slight accom- 
modation of the composition to Tibetan 


Fic. 7.3 

Lavapa as one of the Eight Great Adepts 
21 Ys x 14 Ys in. (53.7 x 35.9 cm) 
Private Collection 


Fic. 7.4 

Ghantapa as one of the Eight Great Adepts 
18th century 

19 x 13 in. (48.26 x 33.02 cm) 

John and Berthe Ford Collection 

(HAR 73821) 

Literature: D. Jackson 2006 in R. Linrothe 
2006, p. 101, fig. 5.11. 


taste through the inclusion of (Menri 
style) bodhisattvas in the sky. 


A NEARLY COMPLETE SET OF 
SMALLER SINGLE PAINTINGS 


The richest assemblage of later paint- 
ings of Situ’s eight great siddhas is the 
set in the Rubin Museum, which con- 
tains more than a dozen portrayals of 
single great siddhas from several later 
sets. All eight (or nine) siddhas can be 
identified in single or group portrayals, 
here following my provisional order: 


1. Padmasambhava (HAR 566) 

2. Indrabhiti (HAR 606 and 65365) 

3. Kukkuripa (HAR 574) and 
F1997.40.7 (HAR 588 c) 

4. Padmavajra (HAR 325) F1996.31.4 
(HAR 515), F1997.40.7 (588 b), and 
(HAR 229) 

5. Nagarjuna (HAR 565) 

6. Dombi Heruka (HAR 228) 
F1997.40.8 (HAR 589 c) 

7. Luhipa (or Lavapa) (HAR 226) 
F1997.9.7 (HAR 223), and 
F1997.40.8 (HAR 589 b) 

8. Ghantapa, (HAR 262) F1996.29.5 
(HAR 514), and F1997.40.7 (HAR 
588 a) 

9. Saraha, (HAR 326) F1997.40.8 
(HAR 589 a), and (HAR 227) 


I have been unable to establish the tradi- 
tional order of the individual thangkas 
by examining the labels on the back of 
mounts of a complete set. (Many of the 
accessible ones have lost their original 
mounts or have been framed behind 
glass.) 

Eight of these come from the same 
later set, which originally consisted of 
nine paintings with Padmasambhava as 
the main figure of the central thangka 
(gtso thang). Only Kukkuripa is miss- 
ing. Here Situ Panchen’s original com- 
positions seem to have been simplified 
and standardized through repeated copy- 
ing. The palette of this exemplar resem- 


bles a later Menri painting style, evi- 


dently from Kham. 


[1] In figure 7.6 the main figure, 
Padmasambhava in the form of an 
Indian pundit, is shown wearing a yel- 
low traditional scholar’s hat. He sits on 
a high, ornate throne with a complicated 
backrest made up of minor mythical fig- 
ures. His head nimbus is augmented by 
unusual and complex golden decorative 


FIG. 7.6 

Padmasambhava as one of the Eight Great 
Adepts 

19th century 

12 % x 12 in. (31.1 x 30.5 cm) 
F1997.41.2 (HAR 566) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2006, fig. 5.10. 
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Fic. 7.7 

Indrabhiti as one of the Eight Great Adepts 
19th century 

17 x 13 % in. (43.18 x 29.85 cm) 
F1998.1.3 (HAR 606) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2006, fig. 5.2. 


elements, which continue on the back- 
rest. He holds his right hand to his 
chest, and his left hand, holding a skull 
cup, rests on his lap. Behind, to the right 
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and left, appears a dramatic landscape 


of cloud-wreathed peaks. A smaller fig- 
ure, the primordial Buddha Vajradhara 
sits on a mass of clouds in the sky 
directly overhead, connected with the 
main figure below by bands of swirling 
rainbows. 


[2] The mahasiddha Indrabhiti is pic- 
tured in figure 7.7 in royal garb: white 
turban, gold earrings, and a vermilion 
long-sleeved robe. He sits on a low and 
relatively simple throne in a relaxed 


posture, leaning back on his right hand, 
with his left hand reaching over his 
extended left knee. His consort, dancing 
at his left, offers him a golden pitcher. A 
dark-green bodhisattva is seated on a 
mass of clouds in the sky above. 


[3] Kukkuripa’s depiction is still miss- 
ing from this set, but figure 7.8 illus- 
trates a painting of almost the same size. 


[4] In figure 7.9, Padmavajra is shown 
in partial relief, wearing a crown and 
holding a brimming skull cup to his 
open mouth with his right hand. His left 
hand rests on his left thigh. He sits on a 
round mat, and before him is a golden 
bowl filled with fruit. A river meanders 
behind him through a landscape of 
green conical hills. A blue bodhisattva 
sits on a lotus that floats in a cluster of 
clouds above to the right, in the tops of 
the two large trees growing in the fore- 
ground.?® 


[5] The adept Nagarjuna can be identi- 
fied from the iconography in figure 
7.10: he is the monk with a protuber- 
ance on his head. He wears monk’s 
robes (here vermilion and blue) and is 
seated on a folded ochre mat. The protu- 
berance makes him buddha-like. He 
holds his right hand to his chest in the 
gesture of teaching and his left, palm 
outward, over his left knee. He contem- 
plates before him a pond of water fed by 
two mountain waterfalls. A yellow bod- 
hisattva (Mafyjusti?) is seated on a lotus 
floating in the clouds above. 


[6] Figure 7.11 shows the mahasiddha 
Dombi Heruka holding a snake and a 
skull cup. Embraced by his consort, he 
rides a tiger. A blue-colored seated bod- 
hisattva floats in the clouds above. 

[7] Mahasiddha Lavapa is shown here 
(Fig. 7.12) in a striking pose with eyes 
closed, long hair draping over his shoul- 
ders and hanging down his back.*®°He 
wears a red (elsewhere white) cotton 


Fic. 7.8 

Kukkuripa as one of the Eight Great Adepts 
18th century 

18 %x 12 % in. (46.99 x 32.08 cm) 
F1997.42.3 (HAR 574) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2006, fig. 5.3. 


Fic. 7.9 

Padmavajra as one of the Eight Great 
Adepts 

19th century 

17 %x 11 “Min. (44.45 x 29.21 cm) 
F1997.17.9 (HAR 325) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2006, fig. 5.4. 
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FIG. 7.10 

Nagarjuna as one of the Eight Great Adepts 
19th century 

17 x 12 in. (43.18 x 30.48 cm) 

1997.41.1 (HAR 565) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2006, fig. 5.5. 
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Fic. 7.11 

Dombi Heruka as one of the Eight Great 
Adepts 

19th century 

18 x 12 in. (45.72 x 30.48 cm) 
Collection of Shelley and Donald Rubin 
P1996.5.3 (HAR 228) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2006, fig. 5.6. 


Fic. 7.12 

Lavapa (or Kambala) as one of the Eight 
Great Adepts 

19th century 

18 x 12 in. (45.72 x 30.48 cm) 
C2006.66.200 (HAR 226) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2006, fig. 5.7. 
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FIG. 7.13 

Ghantapa as one of the Eight Great Adepts 
19th century 

16 % x 10 in. (41.28 x 25.40 cm) 
C2006.66.215 (HAR 262) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2006, fig. 5.8. 
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Fic. 7.14 

Saraha as one of the Eight Great Adepts 
19th century 

18 x 12 in. (45.72 x 30.48 cm) 
F1997.17.10 (HAR 326) 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2006, fig. 5.9. 


lower robe and sits with folded legs on a 
green mat in a cave.?*’ A yellow-colored 
seated bodhisattva floats in a cluster of 
clouds above, hovering over the grassy 
mountaintop. 

It is strange to find the siddha 
Lavapa pictured here, for he does not 
actually belong to the eight great sid- 
dhas of the Cakrasamvara mandalas as 
they are usually enumerated, or as they 
are found in the known earlier Tibetan 
depictions. But in the Situ Panchen set, 
he is regularly depicted in place of the 
similarly named Lihipa.*** 

[8] Figure 7.13 portrays an episode from 
the traditional life story of the siddha 
Ghantapa or Ghantapada. In union with 
his consort, he flies away into the sky. 
Below, a blue vase gushes forth vast 
quantities of water, flooding numerous 
houses and pavilions and threatens to 
sweep away two onlookers. A white 
bodhisattva (Avalokitesvara) stands 
ankle-deep in the rising water and raises 
his hand in compassion, as if to urge the 
vase to stop emitting water. A white- 
colored seated bodhisattva is shown in 
the clouds above, left. The identification 
of the main figure is confirmed by 
inscriptions on the back of another 
Rubin Museum portrayal (HAR 514). 


[9] Saraha is here shown (Fig. 7.14) 
with long hair piled upon his head and 
holding a single long arrow in both 
hands. To the right and left sit his female 
consorts, one holding a cup for him. An 
outcropping of rock with large flowers 
growing from it serves as his natural 
backrest. A white standing bodhisattva 
(AvalokiteSvara?) is shown directly 
above on the central axis of the painting, 
floating amid dramatic tufts and stria- 
tions of clouds and with rainbow lights 
streaming up on his right and left. 


MINOR FIGURES 


The Eight Bodhisattvas depicted as 
minor figures in these thangkas (Figs. 
7.6 though 7.14) constitute another fixed 
iconographic group, the so-called Eight 
Great Sons [of Buddha Sakyamuni] or 
just Eight Bodhisattvas. The lack of 
inscriptions on the available paintings 
makes it impossible to identify them 
individually, but this should be rectified 
when inscribed exemplars come to light. 


Fic. 7.15 

The Mahasiddha Indrabhuti 

19th century 

31 %4 x 21 in. (80.6 x 53.3 cm) 
Purchased from the Collection of Navin 
Kumar, New York 

C2004.28.1 (HAR 65365) 
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Fic. 7.16 

Saraha, Lawapa, and Dombi Heruka as 
three of the Eight Great Adepts 

19th century 

32 x 17 Yin. (81.28 x 44.45 cm) 
F1997.40.8 (HAR 589) 
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Some of the other single portraits 
in the Rubin Museum and the Shelley 
and Donald Rubin Collection belong 


to incomplete sets. A depiction of 
Kukkuripa (HAR 574) is of intermediate 
size. It includes a white bodhisattva in 
partial profile and without body nimbus, 
in the cloud above. Two other thangkas 
in the Rubin Museum belong to yet 
another set. One (HAR 515) depicts 
Padmavajra and has the same composi- 
tion as the painting in the other set 
(HAR 325), though it is larger and more 


carefully executed. Here, in figure 7.16 
as a minor figure, a white female consort 
holds a golden pitcher before the great 
siddha. A green-colored seated bodhis- 
attva floats in the clouds above. On the 
reverse is a drawing of a stupa and two 
small inscriptions: padma badzra and 
g.yon I pa (Padmavajra, first to the left 
[-hand of the central figure]). Also at the 
top back of the mount the same informa- 
tion is written in inverted order: g.yon / 
pa padma badzra, thus marking the 
painting as the third thangka out of nine 
in this arrangement. 

The other thangka (HAR 514) 
from this incomplete set is of Ghantapa 
(R. Linrothe ed. 2006, no. 11). It can be 
compared to the other portrayal dis- 
cussed above (Fig. 7.13). Here a dark- 
blue bodhisattva is seated in the clouds. 
On the reverse is a drawing of a stupa 
and two small inscriptions: g.yas bzhi 
pa dril bu pa (Dril bu pa, fourth to the 
right [-hand of the central figure]), 
which indicates that this painting is 
number eight of nine. At the top back of 
the mount is written: dril bu pa and 
again: g.yas bzhi pa dril bu pa. On the 
top edge of the mount is written: se ra 
te h[or kham?] tsha[n?], evidently mark- 
ing the set as the property of the Trehor 
regional dormitory of Sera Monastery 
near Lhasa. 

One exemplary later accession of 
the Rubin Museum deserving publica- 
tion on aesthetic grounds is figure 7.15. 
A tiny crack is present on the forehead 
of the main figure, caused by the hori- 
zontal seam where two pieces of the 
cotton substrate were sewn together. 


GROUP PORTRAYALS OF SITU’S 
EIGHT GREAT SIDDHAS 


Besides depictions in nine single 
thangkas, the eight great siddhas can 
also be variously arranged and com- 
bined in five or three paintings, or even 
in a single one. 


FIG. 7.17 

Ghantapa, Padmavajra, and Kukkuripa as 
three of the Eight Great Adepts 

19th century 

20 % x 15 in. (51.4 x 38.1 cm) 
F1997.40.7 (HAR 588) 


Fic. 7.18 

Ghantapa, Padmavajra, and Kukkuripa as 
three of the Eight Great Adepts 

19th century 

11 x 11 % (45.72 x 29.85 cm) 
C2006.66.434 (HAR 889) 
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Seal (detail from Fig. 10.34) 


Fic. 10.34 

Shakyamuni Buddha 

Tibet or China; 19th century 

10 x 15 in. (25.4 x 38.1 cm) 

C2006.66.522 (HAR 995) 

Inscription on verso: Da Qing Kangxi nian shi 
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Encampment style elements dating to 
the nineteenth century. Note the use of 
a blue-green palette. 

Figure 7.19 is an example of 
Chinese ink painting in a thangka, a 
rarity in Tibetan painting, though a 
handful are known from Palpung. One 
could say that with this and similar 
paintings, the Palpung tradition reached 
a stylistic extreme, being hardly distin- 
guishable from Chinese art. I presume 
it was a stylistic experiment by one of 
the great artists or connoisseurs of 
Palpung and not just a repainting made 
by a Chinese artist in the Chinese 
borderlands. 

Another even more striking 
instance of the subsequent stylistic 
developments in Kham, a century after 
Situ Panchen’s death, is this reworking 
of the Situ composition of the Eight 
Great Adepts in one painting (Fig. 7.20). 
This thangka reveals how a Situ compo- 
sition could be repainted in a much rich- 
er, fuller manner, in which the painters 
use thicker, more opaque colors. Some 
landscape details (mountains and clouds 
on horizons) remain closer to the origi- 
nal Gardri style with their thin washes 
of colors. I suspect that here we have a 
repainting of the composition by 
painters who also know the Kham New 
Menri style championed in the mid- to 
late nineteenth century by such masters 
as Phurbu Tshering (Phur bu tshe ring) 
of Chamdo.*” But they were also capa- 
ble of preserving and deftly employing 
many Gardri effects.*?! 

The cloth ground of this painting 
has been primed with a very thick layer 
as a preparation for the much thicker 
coats of pigments. The canvas has been 
stitched together from four pieces of 
cotton cloth: three seams are visible on 
the back. One could hardly wish for a 
more impressive example of the stylistic 
riches available to Khampa painters 
even as late as the nineteenth century. 
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Figure 7.21 is one of the later 
acquisitions of the Rubin Museum por- 
traying three of the Eight Adepts. It, too, 
seems to be a later Menri-influenced 
rendering. But here the palette is not as 
rich as that of figure 7.20, and overall 
its effect is slightly anticlimactic after 
we have seen the previous masterful 
performance. 

The Situ-painted original portraits 
of the eight great siddhas thus can be 
counted among the most interesting and 
influential “masterpieces” of Tibetan 
painting in recent centuries. The origi- 
nals belonged to a special category of 
Tibetan religious art—paintings that 
played an important role not only imme- 
diately, through their strong impact on 
their first recipients (here the Derge 
king and Situ’s other disciples) but also 
later, as enduring popular iconographic 
models. Even without the benefit of 
being carved on wooden printing blocks 
(as were many contemporary painting 
models in Tsang), the set was an instant 
classic in Kham, and innumerable 
copies gradually spread by tracing to 
other parts of the Tibetan cultural realm. 


FIG. 7.21 

Three of the Eight Siddhas 

19th century 

21% x 15 7/sin. (55.245 x 40.323 cm) 
F1996.25.21 (HAR 65624) 
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The Eighty-four Great Adepts 


IN ADDITION TO THE Eight Great 
Adepts described in chapter 7, another 
iconographic series depicts a still larger 
grouping of tantric adepts: the Eighty- 
four Great Adepts. There were actually 
two such standard series of eighty-four 
adepts, and Situ Panchen of the Palpung 
lamas chose to depict the series based 
on a canonical work by Abhayadattasri. 
Altogether it included eighty male 
mahasiddhas and four female realized 
practitioners, or yoginis. This and the 
other groups of great adepts have 
recently begun to receive more system- 
atic study.39? 

As early as forty years ago, a set 
portraying the eighty-four great 
mahasiddhas in Situ Panchen’s tradition 
came to light. This stunning set, with 
exquisite miniaturist workmanship, was 
displayed for some years in the Tibet 
House, New Delhi, and a few paintings 
were even exhibited internationally, 
exciting the interest of connoisseurs.>” 

In his autobiography Situ Panchen 
does not mention thangkas depicting 
this theme, but they probably went back 
to a Palpung original from about his 
time. Its close stylistic similarities with 
other Situ sets leave no doubt about 
their common origin. A traditional label 
sewn on the back of one surviving 
painting also provides an irrefutable link 
with Situ Panchen and his tradition. 


Fic. 8.1 

Vajradhara as central figure of the Eighty- 
Four Adepts 

Late 18th or early 19th century 

30 %4 x 22 % in. (78.1 x 57.2 cm) 
C2005.10.1 (HAR 65420) 


Among written sources, Karma 
Gyaltshen’s history of Palpung also 
refers to a set depicting the “eighty sid- 
dhas,” which may be this one.?%4 
Perhaps the set of paintings referred to 
in the biography of the thirty-second 
throne-holder of Sakya, Kunga Lotré 
(Kun dga’ blo gros, ca. 1717-17837), 
was an early copy of this set. In the 
1760s or 1770s that master performed a 
consecration ceremony for “thangkas 
from Kham” (khams thang), referred 
to as depictions of the “hundred sid- 
dhas.”>°> This biographical episode 
shows, if nothing else, that art from 
Kham was well received in high reli- 
gious circles of the Sakya School in 
eighteenth-century Tsang. The present 
Palpung/Situ set of the eighty-four 
mahasiddhas follows the same general 
tradition as Situ’s guru Kathok 
Tshewang Norbu (1698-1755), who 
composed a written description (bris 
yig) of this group that followed in part a 
written description by Taranatha (1575— 
1634), which Tshewang Norbu had 
rescued from a dust heap in Jonang.**° 
It remains to be seen whether the depic- 
tions in the Palpung thangkas accord 
with the descriptions of Tshewang 
Norbu. 

The finest and perhaps only com- 
plete set of the eighty-four siddhas in 
Situ’s tradition outside of Tibet belonged 
to the Tenth Nenang Pawo trulku 
Tsuklak Nangwa Wangchuk (gTsug lag 
snang ba dbang phyug, 1912-?).397 That 
set attracted the attention of art histori- 
ans in the 1960s after it was loaned to 


the Tibet House, New Delhi, where it 
was exhibited and then sent, in part, for 
exhibition abroad.*98 More recently, 
photographs of four different paintings 
copied from similar originals were made 
available by the Shechen Archives.3” 
The existence of several more copies is 
proven by the surfacing of additional 
paintings, including at least five outside 
Kham (HAR 191, 492, 1069, 65420, 
and 65598). Three have been published 
in R. Linrothe, ed., 2006, pp. 264-66. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE SET 


The complete set consisted of eleven 
paintings.*°° Ten of them contain nine 
figures each—eight siddhas and one 
deity in the sky. In each thangka the 
main figures are portrayed on four 
levels: 


1. top level: a single deity or bod- 
hisattva in the sky (mostly 
accompanied by a smaller figure) 

2. second level: three adepts 

3. third level: two adepts 

4. fourth level: three adepts 


Hence, an eleven-painting set depicts 
the entire iconographical cycle, with the 
first (central) painting showing 
Vajradhara and four siddhas. Most of 
the major and minor figures of each 
painting were briefly listed in the Tibet 
House inaugural catalog, page 23, so 
one can reconstruct the layout of the 
whole set. We should note the promi- 
nent presence, once again, of the Eight 
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Bodhisattvas in paintings numbers 4 
through 11. 


no. 1. Vajradhara (with consort) as 
central figure, with yellow 
Ratnasambhava (embraced by his 
consort) above, Acala (Mi g.yo 
ba) and Mahakala in the bottom 
row, and siddhas nos. 1-4 to the 
right and left. 

no. 2. A tantric manifestation of 
Avalokitesvara (rGyal ba rgya 
mtsho, white with red consort) 
above, and siddhas nos. 5—12 
below. 

no. 3. The Buddha sKu gsum rigs 
bsdus above and siddhas nos. 
13-20 below. 

no. 4. The bodhisattva Mafjusri, the 
small wrathful figure Yamantaka 
(gShin rje gshed) below him 
(both above), and siddhas nos. 
21-28. 

no. 5. The white bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara, the small, wrath- 
ful figure Hayagriva (rTa mgrin) 
below him (both above), and sid- 
dhas nos. 29-36. 

no. 6. The bodhisattva Vajrapani 
(blue in color?), the small wrath- 
ful figure Acala below him (both 
above), and siddhas nos. 37-44. 

no. 7. The yellow bodhisattva 
Maitreya, the small wrathful fig- 
ure Aparajita (gZhan gyis mi thub 
pa) below him (both above), and 
siddhas nos. 45—52. 

no. 8. The red bodhisattva 
Sarvanivaranaviskambht, the 
small wrathful figure Kamaraja 
(‘Dod rgyal) below him (both 
above), and siddhas nos. 53-60. 

no. 9. The blue bodhisattva Akaga- 
garbha, the small wrathful figure 
Niladanda (dByug sngon can) 
below him (both above), and sid- 
dhas nos. 61-68. 

no. 10. The yellow bodhisattva Ksiti- 
garbha, the small wrathful figure 
Mahabala (sTobs po che) below 
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him (both above), and siddhas 
nos. 69-76. 

no. 11. The white bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra, the small red 
wrathful figure Cakravartin 
below him (both above), and the 
siddhas nos. 77-84. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


Here I will describe briefly the entire 
set, publishing as many examples as 
possible, including at least three paint- 
ings now found in the Rubin Museum. I 
do not yet have access to the complete 
set of the Pawo Labrang in Nepal, but I 
could locate from other sources ten out 
of eleven paintings. 


[1.] Figure 8.1 shows Vajradhara as cen- 
tral figure and four of the Eighty-four 
Great Adepts. This is the first (no. 1) of 
the eleven-painting set.*°! The inscrip- 
tions identify the minor figures: 


B 
1 2 
3 Vv 4 
dl d2 


B. sangs rgyas ... (rin chen ‘byung 
Idan? A partly illegible inscription is 
in the cloud beneath Buddha 
Vajradhara.) 

gcig pa lu hi pa (Lipa) 

gnyis pa ‘bir ba pa (Viripa) 

gsum pa li la pa (Lilapa) 


PowNS 


bzhi pa ‘gro bhi he ru ka (Dombi 

Heruka) 

dl. bla med rgyud nas byung ba’i mi 
g.yo ba (Acala taught in the 
Anuttaratantras) 

d2. mgon po phyag (a form of 

Mahakala) 


The painting depicts the first four sid- 
dhas from Abhayadattasrt’s series. Here, 
the second and third figures (Lilapa and 
Virupa) are out of order. 


On the back of the mount, some- 
one sewed a small cotton patch upon 
which was written as a label: “Main 
thangka of a set depicting the hundred 
great adepts. Commissioned by the hon- 
orable Jigme Génpo [‘Jigs med mgon 
po]. The tradition of Situ, painted by [a 
painter from] Karshé”4°? This label was 
presumably made for a lama or a lama 
palace (bla brang) with many thangkas, 
whose lamas required detailed docu- 
mentation. It links the set definitively 
with “Situ’s tradition” and specifies that 
this particular exemplar (note its palette 
favoring silky golden ochres and soft 
browns in the background) was the 
work of the Karshé painters. I have yet 
to identify the “honorable Jigme 
Goénpo” who was its patron. 

One stylistic peculiarity of this set 
is the miniature scale at which minor 
figures such as the attendants of the 
mahasiddhas have been depicted. 
Actually the minor figures are shown at 
two scales: some main attendants are 
painted about half the size of the main 
figure, while some others—the unusual- 
ly tiny ones—are shown at about a third 
or fourth of that size. The main figures 
(i.e., the mahasiddhas) are much larger; 
a standing main figure measures about 
one seventh of the total vertical length 
of the painting. While this is small when 
compared with the main figures of most 
thangkas, it is large in comparison with 
the truly minuscule main figures in Situ 
Panchen’s famous set depicting the 
“Wish-granting Vine” (Avadana 
Kalpalata) moral stories by Ksemendra 
(Fig. 6.11). 


Fic. 8.2 

Eight of the Eighty-four Adepts 
Dzongsar Monastery, Tibet; 19th century 
Photograph by Jeff Watt 


[2.] This thangka (Fig. 8.2) is the second 
of the eleven-painting set.*” It portrays 
mahasiddhas numbers 5 through 12 
from Abhayadattasri’s series, in addition 
to the tantric manifestation of the bod- 
hisattva Avalokitesvara (white with red 
consort) in the sky, with no small, 
wrathful figure. The figures can be 
identified: 


b 
7 6 5 
9 8 
12 11 10 


b. rGyal ba rgya mtsho 
5. Savaripa 

6. Saraha 

7. Kankaripa 

8. Minapa 

9. Goraksa 

10. Caurangipa 

11. Vinapa 

12. Santipa 
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Fic. 8.3 

Eight of the Eighty-four Adepts 
Dzongsar Monastery, Tibet; 19th century 
Photograph by Jeff Watt 


[3.] Figure 8.3 depicts the third of the 
eleven-painting set.* It portrays 
mahasiddhas numbers 13 through 20 
from Abhayadattasri’s series, in addition 
to the white Buddha “Combining the 
Three Bodies” (sKu gsum rigs bsdus) in 
the sky. The figures can be identified as: 
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B. Buddha sKu gsum rigs bsdus 


16 


. Tantipa 

. Camaripa 
. Khadgapa 
. Nagarjuna 
. Kanha 

. Aryadeva 

. Thaganapa 
. Naropa 


[4.] Concerning the next image in this 
sequence, the fourth of the eleven- 
painting set would portray mahasiddhas 
numbers 21 through 28 from 
Abhayadattasr1’s series, in addition to 
the bodhisattva Manyjusri, and the small 
wrathful figure Yamantaka below him, 
in the sky. It would have appeared here 
as figure 8.4. I have yet to find an 
example of this, but its individual 
figures can be identified on the basis 
of the predictable iconography of the 
set and the contents of this, the previ- 
ous, and the subsequent painting, as 
described in detail by the Tibet House 
catalog of 1965: 


b 
23 22 21 
25 24 
28 27 26 


b. the bodhisattva Mafjusri 
21. Syalipa 

22. Tilopa 

23. Catrapa 

24. Bhadrapa 

25. Dukhandhi 

26. Ajogi 

27. Kalapa 

28. Kankana 


Fic. 8.5 

Eight of the Eighty-four Adepts 
19th or early 20th century 

30 %4 x 22 % in. (78.1 x 57.2 cm) 
F1996.25.2 (HAR 492) 


[5.] Figure 8.5 shows the fifth of the 
eleven-painting set. It portrays mahasid- 
dhas numbers 29 through 36 from 
Abhayadattasr1’s series, in addition to 
the white bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
and the small, red, wrathful figure 
Hayagriva in the sky. The inscriptions 
on the front were very faint or, in 
places, completely illegible. But the fig- 
ures can be identified: 


b 
29 30 31 
32 33 
34 35 36 


b. Avalokitesvara 

29. Kanganapa (kang ka na pa) 

30. Kambala, otherwise known as La ba 
pa (kamba la ste la ba pa) 

31. Denkipa (di ngki? pa) 

32. Bhandepa (bha ndhe? pa) 

33. Tantepa (tanta pa) 

34. Kukkuripa (i/legible) 

35. Kucipa (ku dzi pa) 

36. Dharmapa ([dhar] ma? pa?) 
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Fic. 8.6 

Eight of the Eighty-four Adepts 
19th or early 20th century 

24 %4 x 17 Ys in. (63 x 43.5 cm) 
Courtesy of Chaofu Collection 
Photograph by Ed Hunter 
HAR 57823 


[6.] Figure 8.6 is the sixth of the eleven- 
painting set, and it portrays mahasid- 
dhas numbers 37 through 44 from 
Abhayadattasri’s series, in addition to 
the bodhisattva Vajrapani (probably blue 
colored) and the small wrathful figure 
Acala below him in the sky. The 
remaining figures are: 


b 
39 38 37 
4l 40 
44 43 42 


b. the bodhisattva Vajrapani 
37. Mahipa 

38. Acintapa 

39. Babhaha 

40. Nalipa 

41. Bhusukhu 

42. Indrabhiti 

43. Mekopa 

44. Kotalipa 


Fic. 8.7 

Eight of the Eighty-four Adepts 
19th or early 20th century 

26 x 17 in. (66 x 43.2 cm) 
C2006.66.581 (HAR 1069) 


[7.] Figure 8.7 is the seventh of the 
eleven-thangka set.4°> Here, the 
mahasiddhas correspond to numbers 45 
though 52 from Abhayadattasri’s series. 
Above in the sky are the yellow bod- 
hisattva Maitreya and the small, wrath- 
ful figure Aparajita. Each figure has 
golden inscriptions below, some partly 
effaced. The figures could be identified 
as: 


b 
45 46 47 
48 49 
50 51 52 


b. bodhisattva Maitreya 
45. Kamparipa 

46. Jalandhara 

47. Rahula 

48. Dharmapa II (Gharabi) 
49. Dhokaripa 

50. Medhini 

51. Pankajapa 

52. Ghantapada 
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Fic. 8.8 

Eight of the Eighty-four Adepts 
Dzongsar Monastery, Tibet; 19th century 
Dimensions unknown 


Photograph by Jeff Watt 


[8.] Figure 8.8 shows the eighth of the 
eleven-painting set.4° It portrays 
mahasiddhas numbers 53 through 60 in 
Abhayadattasri’s series, in addition to the 
red bodhisattva Sarvanivaranaviskambht 
and the small, wrathful figure Kamaraja 
below him in the sky. The figures can be 
identified as: 


b 
55 54 53 
57 56 
60 59 58 


b. bodhisattva Sarvanivaranaviskambht 
53. Jogipa 

54. Celukapa 

55. Godhuripa 

56. Lucikapa 

57. Nirgunapa 

58. Jayananda 

59. Pacaripa 

60. Campaka 


Fic. 8.9 

Eight of the Eighty-four Adepts, from Pawo 
Labrang Set 

Ca. late 18th or early 19th century 

27 Ys x 18 Ys in. (68.9 x 46 cm) 

Literature: P. Pal 1969, no. 16. 


[9.] Figure 8.9 illustrates the ninth of the 
eleven-painting set.*°” It portrays 
mahasiddhas numbers 61 through 68 
from Abhayadattasr1’s series, in addition 
to the blue bodhisattva Akasagarbha, the 
small, wrathful figure Niladanda below 
him in the sky. The figures can be iden- 
tified as: 


b 
61 62 63 
64 65 
66 67 68 


b. bodhisattva Akasagarbha 
61. Bhiksanapa 

62. Dhilipa 

63. Kumbharipa 

64. Carbaripa 

65. Manibhadra 

66. Mekhala 

67. Kanakhala 

68. Kilakilapa 
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Fic. 8.10 

Eight of the Eighty-four Adepts 
Dzongsar Monastery, Tibet; 19th century 
Dimensions unknown 


Photograph by Jeff Watt 


[10.] Figure 8.10 shows the tenth of the 
eleven-painting set.* It portrays 
mahasiddhas numbers 69 through 76 
from Abhayadattasri’s series, in addition 
to the green bodhisattva Ksitigarbha and 
the small, wrathful figure Mahabala 
below him in the sky. The figures can be 
identified as: 


b 
71 70 69 
73 72 
716 75 74 


b. bodhisattva Ksitigarbha 
69. Kantalipa 
70. Dhahulipa 
71. Udhilipa 
72. Kapalapa 
73. Kirapalapa 
74. Sakara 
75. Sarvabhaksa 
76. Nagabodhi 


Fic. 8.11 

Eight of the Eighty-four Adepts 

19th or early 20th century 

48% x 27% in. (123.2 x 69.2 cm) 
Purchased from the Collection of Navin 
Kumar, New York 

C2005.22.1 (HAR 65598) 


[11.] Figure 8.11 is the last of the 
eleven-painting set.4” Here the 
mahasiddhas correspond to numbers 77 
though 84 from Abhayadattasrt’s series. 
Above in the sky are the white bod- 
hisattva Samantabhadra and, below 

him, the small, red wrathful figure 
Cakravartin. A second Rubin Museum 
example of the eleventh thangka is HAR 
191.The figures could be identified as: 


b 
77 78 79 
80 81 
82 83 84 


b. the bodhisattva Samantabhadra 

77. Darikapa (dha ri ka pa) 

78. Putalipa (pu ta li pa) 

79. Upanaha (u pa na ha) 

80. Kokilipa (ko ki li pa) 

81. Anangapa (a nangga pa) 

82. Laksmikara (ral ‘byor ma la ksma 
ka ra) 

83. Samudra (sa mu dra pa) 

84. Vyalipa (bya li pa) 
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Portraits of the Main Lineal Gurus 


AMONG THE REMAINING thangka 
sets of Palpung, one that needs docu- 
mentation urgently is the series portray- 
ing its main lineage of gurus. These 
were the teachers of the so-called com- 
bined lineages (zung jug brgyud rim) of 
the Karma Kagyii tradition, the 
Mahamudra and Six Dharmas of 
Naropa. This was one of the longest, 
largest, and iconographically most com- 
plicated sets. Since it is also a main 
source for the iconography of the Karma 
Kagyiti lamas (and their ceremonial 
hats), we must take it up here. 


KaARSHO KARMA TASHI AND THE 
PAINTERS FROM KARSHO 


Stylistically, too, the set is important. 
The Palpung version was painted in Situ 
Panchen’s time by Karma Tashi of 
Karshé, through whom it was linked 
with the painters of Karsh6. Famed as 
the third painter of the Karma Gardri 
with the name “Tashi,” Karma Tashi 
lived probably a generation or two after 
Ch6 Tashi, and he flourished during the 
final years of Situ Panchen’s life, i.e., in 
the 1760s and early 1770s. 

Karma Tashi was from Karsh6 
(sometimes wrongly spelled dkar shod), 


Fic. 9a 

The Thirteenth Karmapa as thirty-third 
master of the lineage 

Late 18th or early 19th century 

38 Y% x 23 Y% in. (98 x 59 cm) 
C2005.20.1 (HAR 65494) 


a place in northern Chamdo just below 
the monastery of Karma. This area was 
home to a flourishing school of out- 
standing painters, certainly by the late 
seventeenth century and probably much 
earlier. Situ Panchen in his autobiogra- 
phy mentions meeting “Namch6 Trulku 
(gNam chos sPrul sku) and Karma 
Tashi” at Dzigar (‘Dzi sgar) in 1740, 
though I am not sure whether the latter 
was the painter with this name.*!° The 
name “Karma Tashi” was common in 
Karma Kagyii circles. (Dzigar was in 
Jonda [‘Jo mda’], the district just east of 
Karma Monastery, between Derge and 
Chamdo.) In 1755 Situ Panchen gave an 
initiation for the White Amitayus to a 
Karma Tashi.*!! Karma Tashi of Karshé 
was definitely painting for Situ in the 
last two decades of Situ’s life. 


DE’UMAR GESHE’S DESCRIPTION 


One of the earliest references to the 
Karshé tradition is found in the painting 
manual of De’umar Geshe, who flour- 
ished in the early eighteenth century, 
two or three generations before Karma 
Tashi. The “Karsh6épa” tradition had 
been in existence long enough for him 
to note it in his descriptions of painting 
styles. He called it an excellent style, 
though he could not discover a tradition- 
al name for it (among the usual authori- 
ties on painting).*!? He considered this 
eclectic but impressive tradition deserv- 
ing of mention: 


Nowadays there are some mar- 
velous, outstanding [painting] tra- 
ditions of predominantly good 
elements, which do not belong to 
a single tradition but combine 
various points from many famous 
ancient traditions. This tradition 
lacks an [established traditional] 


name. (chapter 10, verse 43) 


The figures express a feeling of 
kindness and liveliness. The 
painting is soft and the tone is rich. 
The layout is marvelous, and the 
thickness of shading is a suitable 
amount. The postures and muscu- 
lature of the figures are excellent, 
with variously tensed and relaxed 
forms. The basic pigments are not 
many. [The work] is very detailed. 
(verse 44) 


The figures are slightly large while 
the background realm is somewhat 
narrow. Other animals are rare, and 
the landscape is vast. All traditions 
of art (or possibilities of art? bzo 
mtha’) are present. [The composi- 
tion] is asymmetrical. Such is the 
contemporary excellent artistic 
practice of the people of Karsho, 
though I have found no [tradi- 
tional] name for it. (verse 45) 


(Karshé6 Karma Tashi and Situ flour- 
ished after the time of that great scholar, 
and thus could not be mentioned in this 
brief history.) 
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SUBSEQUENT KARSHO PAINTERS 
AND PAINTINGS 


The modern Karma Gardri master 
Gega Lama of Lingtshang in northern 
Derge asserts that the direct influence of 
Situ Pachen became prevalent in the 
Nangchen and Derge districts, whereas 
at the great monastery of Lho Karma 
and in (the same) district of Chamdo 
(west of Derge), many skillful religious 
artisans and painters called the 
“Karshépa” lived, who “mostly upheld 
just a Gardri tradition.’*!3 One should 
therefore distinguish between the style 
of works painted by Karsh6 artists 
under the direct supervision and strong 
stylistic influence of Situ Panchen in 
Derge and the basic Karshé style that 
existed in its own right both before and 
after Situ at Karma. Among the paint- 
ings of the Karshé School (kar shod 
bris), moreover, subsequent Tibetan 
connoisseurs could discern works of 
earlier and later periods.*!* In contrast 
with these Karsh6 painting traditions, 
Situ on other occasions seems to have 
strived for a much simpler, even mini- 
malist, treatment of the background, 
which nevertheless also betrays a 
strong, distinctively Chinese touch. 

E. G. Smith said that Karma 
Tashi of Karshé established a painting 
school in Kham that survived until the 
twentieth century.*!> If so, then he was 
presumably referring to Situ’s “New 
Gardri” that became established in 
Derge and nearby areas. It was the main 
source for the later “mixed Gardri and 
Menri” (sgar sman ‘dres ma) style prac- 
ticed in Derge in the twentieth century 
by masters such as Thangla Tshewang; 
it was sometimes called the “Derge 
style” (sde bris).*'® 

The Karshépa School painters were 
further said to have been much influ- 
enced (in the period of the 1730s to 
1770s) by the painting style of Situ 
Panchen.*!’ If true, this influence pre- 
sumably was exerted not through their 
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imitating the personal style of Situ as an 
individual painter but rather through 
Situ’s painstakingly striving to achieve 
certain effects when directing the best 
Karsh6pa artists of his day—those he 
called to Palpung to execute many of his 
most important commissions. Situ no 
doubt influenced the painters with whom 
he worked closely, and one of those 
from Karshé, Karma Tashi, is recorded 
among Situ’s main disciples in art.4!® 

A Karshé painter of note who lived 
about five or six generations after Situ 
was, according to oral tradition, a cer- 
tain Génpo Dorje (mGon po rdo rje); 
he painted in about the early twentieth 
century.*!? He flourished toward the end 
of the Fifteenth Karmapa’s life and was 
assisted in large projects by many 
helpers. His uncle and teacher was, 
moreover, the Karshé painter Pema 
Rabten (Kar shod pa Padma rab brtan). 
The Karshé painter by this name is also 
mentioned by Gega Lama, in his histori- 
cal sketch, as a teacher of his own 
teacher, Thangla Tshewang (Thang bla 
tshe dbang alias Karma blo gros ‘od zer, 
1902-ca. 1990).4?° 

A set of paintings attributed to 
Génpo Dorje of Karsho portraying the 
successive Karmapas and other masters 
of the Karma Kagyii Mahamudra line- 
age back to Vajradhara was brought by 
the Ninth Sanggye Nyenpa Trulku 
(Sangs rgyas mnyan pa sPrul sku bShad 
sgrub bstan pa’i nyi ma, 1897-1962) 
from Benchen Monastery in the Gapa 
district of Kham. It now survives at 
Rumtek Monastery in Sikkim.47! 

This was a later copy of a famous 
set known to have been commissioned 
at Palpung during Situ Panchen’s life- 
time with the help of a great Karsh6 
artist. The set at first consisted of thirty- 
three thangkas, the last of which por- 
trayed the Thirteenth Karmapa Diidiil 
Dorje (1733-1797).47 

Interestingly enough, early and 
later copies of the final portrait (painting 
number 33 in the set, Figs. 9.33 and 9a) 


bear an inscription in golden letters, 
barely noticeable in the excellent land- 
scape, which records that the maker 
(painter) of the work was named 
Manga, the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
Tibetan name Tashi.*?3 This was no 
“artist’s signature” and does not mean 
that the surviving exemplars of the 
established set were personally painted 
by Karshé Karma Tashi, as I first 
thought. All later copies show the same 
figure and inscription. His name and 
small depiction in the foreground simply 
record his presence as both main painter 
and reverent disciple at the time the 
original was painted (see Fig. 9b). 

This set portraying the Karma 
Kagyii gurus might give us some indica- 
tions of the Karshé style, for instance 
regarding its compositions and layouts 
of landscapes. In this series, the central 
figures were relatively larger in relation 
to the overall size of the composition, 
compared with most Situ compositions. 
The main figures were often portrayed 
in partial profile, and ornate and very 
detailed elements from Chinese land- 
scape painting filled much of the back- 
ground. (Such a composition also corre- 
sponds fairly closely to the eighteenth- 
century written description by De’umar 
Geshe of the Karshé painters’ style.) 

Yet not every stylistic element of 
that set was necessarily painted in a 
special Karshé style, at least not its 
compositions. That old series was prob- 
ably not Karma Tashi’s original compo- 
sition from start to finish, but he likely 
based it on painting compositions 
adopted from earlier sets. 

In any case, speculation about the 
coloring and palette of later Karshé 
painters is unnecessary, since some 
good examples survive, including one in 
the Rubin Museum. This painting of 
Vajradhara and four siddhas from one of 
the Palpung sets is labeled “painted by 
Karsh6 [painters]” (see Fig. 8.1). As a 
more recent example of that style’s col- 
oring, shading, and other brushwork, the 
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Detail from Fig. 9a 


Rumtek set of lineage gurus, of course, 
also exists. 

Many works by Karshé painters 
existed in Karma Kagyti monasteries of 
Kham. For instance, in the two Jedrung 
Zimkhyil (rJe drung gZim ‘khyil) 
chapels at Lhathok Dzodzi (Lha thog 
mDzo rdzi) in northwestern Kham, in 
the early twentieth century one could 
find more than one hundred Karshépa 
paintings, including thirty of the Kagyii 
lineage lamas and twenty-five thangkas 
of a set called “bKa’ thang” (perhaps the 
Padma bka’ thang biography of 
Padmasambhava). This monastery was 
said to have been founded by Situ 
Panchen.**+ 

Painters from Karshé are still 
active in Kham in the vicinity of Karma 
Monastery. According to one senior 
Karma Kagyii authority on art, these 
artists traditionally work very painstak- 
ingly, taking about three years to finish 
a single thangka. They give a painting 
time to develop slowly, saying that it 
was good to paint “allowing enough 
time to elapse for hearing the cuckoo 
sing thrice [in three consecutive 
springs].” Mostly they painted in the 
summer. They would set aside a little 
time each day to work on a special 


thangka—when feeling their best. 
Shading was very important and time- 
consuming. By painting a few minutes 
every day, they let their thangkas ripen 
slowly. In addition to excellent painters, 
some Karshé artists were 
metalworkers.*?° 

In sum, the Karshé painters from 
the eighteenth century down to the pres- 
ent seem to have preserved many Gardri 
elements in their style. (Probably the 
artists also had access to many older 
Gardri, old Chinese, and other models.) 
Left to their own devices, they did not 
paint in the minimalist newer Gardri 
style (with very empty landscapes, etc.) 
of the sort often promoted by Situ. Nor 
did they paint in a pure Gardri style; 
they were not adverse to employing 
some elements from other painting tra- 
ditions (such as, presumably, the new 
Menri of Kham) to enrich their work. 
Nevertheless, their style can probably 
best be classified as a sumptuous and 
eclectic later branch of the Gardri based 
in the Chamdo district. 


WuHOo SPONSORED OR PAINTED 
THE ORIGINAL? 


Well-informed Karma Kagyii masters 
correctly link this magnificent set of 
lineal guru paintings with Palpung 
Monastery and even maintain that it 
was designed by Situ Panchen, who 
was believed to have had the original 
thangkas painted with the assistance 
of painters from Karshé.47° Though 
oral tradition unanimously links Situ 
Panchen to this set, no proof could be 
found in Situ’s autobiography. The 
modern Palpung historian Karma 
Gyaltshen clarifies this mystery, stating 
that Situ was not the patron. The set 
does date to the time of Situ. But its 
actual patron was Situ’s nephew and 
disciple, On Samphel (dBon bSam 
‘phel), who acted as Situ’s treasurer 


(phyag mdzod). 


On Samphel, one of three promi- 
nent nephews of Situ, was also a disci- 
ple of Tshewang Norbu of Kathok. He 
was the main sponsor of the building of 
the lower Palpung hermitage chapel. 
Karma Gyaltshen specifically credits 
him with sponsoring this incomparable 
set of “paintings of the combined line- 
age” (zung ‘jug brgyud rim ma’i zhal 
thang). In this and other ways, he great- 
ly benefited both Palpung Monastery, in 
particular, and his religious tradition, in 
general.*?7 

The main painter of this set was 
Karma Tashi, as indicated by his tiny 
self-portrait in the foreground of the final 
painting, number 33, the portrait of the 
Thirteenth Karmapa (pp. 166 and 220). 
When painting a set of such great impor- 
tance, Karma Tashi presumably followed 
the venerable earlier set or sets that he 
had access to and did not compose each 
of the thirty-three paintings from scratch. 
But the last two or three paintings—for 
which no models existed—were almost 
certainly his compositions. 

Situ Panchen, though he was not 
the main patron, may still have given 
advice and assisted in other ways. In 
about 1772, from (the metalworker?) 
Kyo Gar (sKyo mgar), Situ ordered the 
making of silver ends for a set portray- 
ing the “combined lineage.’4?8 This may 
refer to his contributing in a small way 
to On Samphel and Karma Tashi’s set. 

Two and a half decades earlier, in 
1747, on the fifth day of the fourth lunar 
month, Situ similarly donated brocade 
for a newly commissioned set portray- 
ing the same “combined lineage.”*?° If 
this set was complete down to the mid- 
1740s, then it probably continued down 
to the already deceased Twelfth 
Karmapa, number 31 (Fig. 9.31). 


PREVIOUS ADDITIONS OR 
UPDATES 


The history of this magnificent and 
quintessential painting set of the Karma 
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Kagyiti School has yet to be worked out 
in detail. Though hard evidence is still 
lacking, my hypothesis is that an earlier 
prototype was first painted by the early 
Gardri painter Namkha Tashi in the 
1590s, who portrayed the complete 
lineage down to the then still-living 
Ninth Karmapa, symbolically indicating 
his wishes for that lama’s long life by 
including the goddess White Tara and 
the vase of immorality that he holds (see 
Fig. 9.25). Then, in about the first two 
decades of Situ’s life (ca. 1700-1720), a 
middle group of paintings that complete 
the set may have been painted, presum- 
ably by one of the top Karma Gardri 
painters of those days. (Toward the end 
of that period, Situ, as a young lama in 
central Tibet, participated in an exten- 
sive consecration ceremony led by the 
Twelfth Karmapa for a newly completed 
set of thangkas portraying the same 
lineage.*3°) Perhaps one or two addi- 
tions were made for the set painted at 
Palpung in the 1740s, to which Situ 
gave brocade for its mounting. 

Thus, when Karma Tashi painted 
the present portrait of Situ Panchen in 
his maturity (Fig. 9.32), this was possi- 
bly a third addition to a classic set first 
painted in the 1590s. In these later 
thangkas, beginning with the painting 
of the Twelfth Karmapa (Fig. 9.31), one 
notices a small compositional change, 
namely that two or three figures have 
been included in each sky instead of just 
one. This makes the compositions more 
crowded, but serves as a marker of the 
post-1750 paintings and may show the 
hand of Karsh6 Karma Tashi. 


Not enough other earlier or datable guru 
lineage sets of the Karma Kagyiti have 
been found to confirm the precise steps 
through which this set came into exis- 
tence. But at least one fragmentary set 
survives, from which we saw above 
(Fig. 5.5), a thangka from the Hahn 
Cultural Foundation portraying the Fifth 
Shamar. Dr. Kimiaki Tanaka, who has 
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studied these paintings, noticed another 
painting from this set, which he also 
illustrated in a full-page plate. Though 
the depiction of the relatively late mas- 
ter the Fifth Shamar from this set is not 
at all like the later Palpung series of 
combined guru lineage, this second one 
(Fig. 9c), portraying the earlier master 
Drog6n Rechen (‘Gro mgon Ras chen, 
1148-1218), is. (Compare Fig. 9.8 and 
also HAR 65603.) 


Cw 


—? 


Fic. 9c 

Drogoén Rechen 

Ca. late 16th century 

26 %4 x 17 3s in. (68 x 44 cm) 

Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2001, vol. 3, no. 41. 


If the set predates Situ Panchen, as 
I assume it does, that would be evidence 
for the existence of an earlier source set 
of Karma Kagyii guru portraits from 
which both sets derived. It bears repeat- 
ing that the lama portrayed in both sets 
is fairly early in the lineage: he is the 
eighth, the main disciple of the First 
Karmapa. This is significant because 
earlier figures had a better chance of 
being copied, compared with figures 
from the most recent generations, for 
whom several portraits would have been 
available. 

At least two thangkas from yet 
another smaller, now fragmentary set 
survive with their original silk mounts 
and have been published.**! One (Fig. 
9d) portrays the Fourth Karmapa Rolpe 
Dorje, and the other, the Seventh 
Karmapa Chédrak Gyatsho. 

In both, the tutelary deities in the 
skies have become more prominent in 
the compositions. The painting of the 
Fourth Karmapa differs in some other 
details, such as its treatment of the 
Indian mendicants in the foreground, 
who here number just two. The main 
figure is shown anachronistically with 
the later hat of the Seventh Karmapa. 
The painting of the Seventh Karmapa 
prominently adds a protector to the fore- 
ground. 

These compositions are very 
similar to the Situ-period Palpung set 
(compare Fig. 9.14). Their depictions of 
the main figure are almost identical, and 
hence they are closely linked. But what 
exactly is their relationship? It is too 
early to tell. They could predate the 
famous Palpung set by one or a few 
generations, though without more sur- 
vivals from the set to compare and date, 
one cannot be sure. 

I believe that Situ Panchen’s 
painter and disciple Karma Tashi added 
two or three final thangkas to complete 
a previous set of the combined guru lin- 
eage, bringing it up to date in his time 
in about the 1770s. I assume that he 


inherited an authoritative set complete 


up to about the 1720s, painted by a 
great Karma Gardri painter of that time 
(Ché6 Tashi, second of the three famed 
painters named Tashi, was active near 
Karma Monastery about then, and he 
comes to mind as an obvious possibility 
as artist). Some additions may have 
been made for the set painted at Palpung 
in the 1740s, to which Situ donated bro- 
cade in 1747. 

Whoever commissioned or painted 
the previous sets before Karma Tashi, 
he, too, probably brought a still-earlier 
prototype (presumably a copy of the 
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The Fourth Karmapa 

Date unknown 

13 ¥/s x 9 7/s in. (34 x 25.1 cm) 
Private Collection 


original by Namkha Tashi from the 
1590s or a set derived from it) up to 
date by adding the missing lineage 
gurus of the most recent generations, 
including a painting of the Tenth 
Karmapa. It would be interesting to 
know to what extent Namkha Tashi in 
the 1590s redesigned the set he 
received. Did he radically repaint only 
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some of the more recent paintings, pre- 
serving the main iconographic content 
of many of the earlier ones? Or could he 
pick and choose from several venerable 
classic sets? In any case, one possible 
interpretation of the two very similar 
portraits of master Drog6n Rechen 
(Figs. 9c and 9.8) is that Namkha Tashi 
first copied an earlier model of him 
(eighth master in the lineage) but not 
that of the Fifth Shamar (twenty-fourth 
in the lineage). The later Palpung set 
copied and transmitted unchanged the 
portrait of Drogén Rechen that had been 
received. 

Such theories of multiple additions 
and repainting sound complicated, yet 
great sets of paintings were often trans- 
mitted to the coming generations not in 
the form of completely recast paintings 
but through copying and by making the 
minimal necessary recent additions to 
the venerable models and iconographic 
tradition that had been received. Not 
every generation undertook additions, 
and sometimes several generations had 
to elapse before the time to add was 
ripe. When additions were made, it was 
sometimes in larger pieces, adding sev- 
eral gurus at a time. In general, it was 
more elegant and practical to add two 
or four paintings (one or two pairs) to 
keep the set balanced around the central 
figure. 


THe MASTERS OF THE MAIN 
LINEAGE 


Though this is one of the most impor- 
tant thangka sets of Palpung Monastery 
and of the entire Karma Kagyii tradi- 
tion, it has never been systematically 
described. Here I would like to begin by 
listing the names of the main figures, 


the great lineage gurus:*3? 


1. Vajradhara (rDo rje ‘chang). 


2. Tilopa. 
3. Naropa. 
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4. Marpa Lotsawa (Mar pa Lo tsa ba 
1012-1096). 

5. Mila Repa (Mi la Ras pa 1040- 
1123). 

6. Gampopa (sGam po pa, alias Dwags 
po Lha rje sGam po pa bSod nams 
rin chen 1079-1153) 

7. Diisum Khyenpa (Dus gsum mkhyen 
pa), First Karmapa (1110-1193). 

8. Drogén Rechen (‘Gro mgon Ras 
chen or ‘Gro mgon Sangs rgyas Ras 
chen dPal grags 1148-1218). 

9. Gyalse Pomdrakpa (rGyal sras sPom 
brag pa or sPom brag pa bSod nams 
rdo rye 1170-1249). 

10. Drupchen Karma Pakshi (Karma 
Pakshi, Second Karmapa, 1204— 
1283). 

. Urgyenpa (U rgyan pa or O rgyan pa 
Rin chen dpal 1229/30—1309). 

12. Rangjung Dorje, (Rang byung rdo 

rje), Third Karmapa (1284-1339). 

13. Gyalwa Yungt6én Chenpo (rGyal ba 


1 


— 


g. Yung ston Chen po or g. Yung ston 
rDo rje dpal ba 1284-1365). 

14. Rolpe Dorje (Rol pa’i rdo rye), 
Fourth Karmapa (1340-1383). 

15. Khaj6 Wangpo (mKha’ spyod dbang 
po), Second Shamar (1350-1405). 

16. Deshin Shekpa (De bzhin gshegs 
pa), Fifth Karmapa (1384-1415). 

17. Gyalse Retnapa (rGyal sras Ratna 
pa, Go shri Rin chen dpal). 

18. Thongwa Ténden (mThong ba don 
Idan), Sixth Karmapa (1416-1453). 

19. Jampal Zangpo (‘Jam dpal bzang po 
or ‘Ban sgar ba ‘Jam dpal bzang po). 

20. Paljor Déndrup (dPal ‘byor don grub 
or Go shri dPal ‘byor don grub 
1427-1489), First Gyaltshab. 

. Chédrak Gyatsho (Chos grags rgya 
mtsho), Seventh Karmapa (1454— 
1506). 

22. Trashi Paljor (bKra shis dpal ‘byor 
or Sangs rgyas mnyan pa, Grub thob 
bKra shis dpal ‘byor, 1457-1525). 

23. Miky6 Dorje (Mi bskyod rdo rje), 
Eighth Karmapa (1507-1554). 

24. K6nchok Yenlak (dKon mchog yan 
lag), Fifth Shamar (1525-1583). 


2 


— 


25. Wangchuk Dorje (dBang phyug rdo 
rye), Ninth Karmapa (1556-1601 or 
1603). 

26. Chékyi Wangchuk (Chos kyi dbang 
phyug, Gar dbang), Sixth Shamar 
(1584-1635). 

27. Chéying Dorje, Tenth Karmapa 
(called here bZo sbyongs ‘Jig rten 
dbang phyug, or Chos dbyings rdo 
rje 1604-1674). 


28. Yeshe Nyingpo (Ye shes snying po 


ioe) 


alias Padma gar gyi dbang phyug?), 
Seventh Shamar (1639-1694). 

29. Yeshe Dorje (Ye shes rdo rje), 
Eleventh Karmapa (1676-1702). 

30. Chékyi Tondrup (Chos kyi don grub 
=dPal chen Chos kyi don grub), 
Eighth Shamar (1695-1732). 

. Changchup Dorje (Byang chub rdo 
rje), Twelfth Karmapa (1703-1732). 

32. Chékyi Jungnay (Chos kyi ‘byung 
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gnas alias bsTan pa’i nyin byed), 
Eighth Situ (1700-1774). 

33. Diidiil Dorje (bDud ‘dul rdo rje), 
Thirteenth Karmapa (1733- 1797). 


The Thirteenth Karmapa’s portrait 
completes the 33-thangka set, dating to 
Situ Panchen’s time. The distinguished 
lineage continues: 


34. Chédrup Gyatso (Chos grub rgya 
mtsho, or Mi pham Chos grub rgya 
mtsho), Tenth Shamar (1742-1792). 

35. Pema Nyinche (Padma nyin byed, or 
Padma nyin byed dbang po), Ninth 
Situ (1774-1853). 

36. Thekchok Dorje (Theg mchog rdo 
rje), Fourteenth Karmapa (1797— 
1845). 

37. Jamgén Lodré Thaye (‘Jam mgon 
Blo gros mtha’ yas, or Kong sprul 
Yon tan rgya mtsho 1813-1899). 

38. Khakhyap Dorje (mKha’ khyab rdo 
rje), Fifteenth Karmapa (1845— 
1924). 

39. Pema Wangchol Gyalpo (Padma 
dbang mchog rgyal po), Tenth Situ 
(1886-1952). 


40. Palden Khyentse Oser (dPal Idan 
mKhyen brtse’i ‘od zer), Second 
Kong sprul (b. 1899). 

41. Rikpay Dorje (Rig pa’i rdo rje, or 
Rang byung rig pa’i rdo rje), 
Sixteenth Karmapa (1924-1981). 


STRUCTURE 


Each painting of this set shows its large 
main figure (the lineal guru) seated to 
the left or right of the central vertical 
axis. The minor figures are: a tutelary 
(or guru) in the sky on the opposite side 
of the axis; a protective deity in the 
foreground below (with no fixed posi- 
tion, often omitted); and one or more 
human figures in the upper foreground, 
typically on the far side of the central 
axis. The minor humans were mostly 
disciples of the main figure, though in 
some cases his minor gurus might also 
be portrayed. In paintings one through 
six, no protector is depicted. Beginning 
with painting thirty-one, more than one 
deity or guru can, and do, appear in the 
sky. Thus the placement of figures was 
very repetitive without being identical. 


THe LINEAGE PORTRAITS 
ILLUSTRATED 


In the following pages, I would like 
briefly to describe and illustrate each 
painting, using the inscriptions recently 
transcribed from the Palpung set.*3 For 
ease of future reference, I will list both 
major and minor figures appearing in 


the first thirty-three paintings of this set. 


Photos or drawings of about half 
of this set have been available for a few 
decades, based on a complete copy that 
refugee lamas brought out of Kham 
when fleeing Tibet in 1959 and which 
they carefully preserved thereafter at 
Rumtek Monastery in Sikkim. Line 
drawings of many, including all the 
Karmapas, were also published (with a 
few omissions and changes) in the liv- 


ing lama Karma Thinley’s history of the 
Karmapas.**4 A still-later book on the 
Karmapas presented in color plates por- 
traits of six earlier masters of the line- 
age and fifteen Karmapas.**> 

Another set survives at Palpung 
(also a fairly recent copy), which has 
been published in color in Taiwan (Yang 
Jiaming 2007). According to its inscrip- 
tions, copied by monks of Palpung, the 
portraits of the Eighth, Tenth, and 
Twelfth Karmapas in the Rumtek set 
have been presented out of order in all 
previous publications.**° To restore the 
correct order, the Karmapa previously 
identified as the Eighth should be the 
Tenth, the Tenth should be the Twelfth, 
and the Twelfth should be the Eighth.*?” 

Ideally it would be best to docu- 
ment both the Palpung and Rumtek sets 
in their entirety. Here I will illustrate 
mainly the Rumtek set, augmenting it in 
a few places with paintings preserved in 
the Rubin Museum or other museums. 
I was able to double-check inscriptions 
only on three actual paintings. I have 
given the names of the minor figures as 
spelled in the Palpung inscriptions. 
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Fic. 9.1 

Vajradhara as original guru of the lineage, 
from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 


The main figure of the first painting 
portrays Vajradhara, orignal guru and 
the central figure of the set. Standing 
bodhisattvas Mafjusri and Vajrapani are 
present below, standing to the right and 
left of the main figure. Published from a 
different photograph in T. Pardee eg al. 
1999, p. 2. Cf. the Palpung set, Yang 
2007, p. 98. 
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Fic. 9.2 

Tilopa as second master of the lineage, from 
Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. the Palpung set, Yang 2007, 
p. 100. 


The main figure of this painting portrays 
Tilopa. Minor figures: bDe mchog 
(Samvara, tutelary deity above), and two 
other figures [one a female consort, and 
one a disciple siddha]. 


Fic. 9.3 

Naropa as third master of the lineage, from 
Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. the Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 
p. 102. 


The main figure of this painting portrays 
Naropa. Minor figures: mKha’ spyod ma 
(tutelary deity above), Bram ze sKan du 
rig, and Dom bi pa, as siddha disciples. 
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Fic. 9.4 

Marpa Lotsawa as fourth master of the lin- 
eage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. the Palpung set, Yang 2007, 
p. 104. 


The main figure of this painting portrays 
Marpa Lotsawa (1012-1096). Minor 
figures: dGyes pa rdo rje (Hevajra, 
tutelary deity above), bDag med ma, 
tNgog pa, mTshur ston and Mes ston as 
disciples, and Dod sol ma (as protector, 
below). (Mar pa also appears as a main 
figure in the lineage of Situ’s previous 
lives.) 


Fic. 9.5 

Mila Repa as fifth master of the lineage, 
from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
Literature: Cf. Yang 2007, p. 106. 


The main figure depicts Mila Repa 
(1040-1123). Minor figures: 
(Mahamaya, as tutelary deity above), 
gZhon nu gsang tshol and Ras chung pa 
as disciples. 
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FIG. 9.6 

Gampopa as sixth master of the lineage, 
from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
Literature: Cf. Yang 2007, p. 108. 


The main figure of this painting portrays 
Gampopa, otherwise known as Dakpo 
Lhaje S6nam Rinchen (Dwags po Lha 
rje bSod nams rin chen 1079-1153). His 
hands, folded on his lap, hold a jewel, 
and he wears a particular type of red 
meditation hat (sgom zhwa) with golden 
emblem in front. Minor figures: one 
figure (Buddha Sakyamuni, as tutelary 
deity above), (sGom pa) Tshul khrims 
snying po (1116-1169), Dar ma dbang 
phyug, Phag mo gru pa (rDo rje rgyal 
po ), and two other lamas. 


Fic. 9.7 

The First Karmapa as seventh master of the 
lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 112) 


The main figure portrayed in this paint- 
ing is Diisum Khyenpa, First Karmapa 
(1110-1193). He wears a black hat; note 
also his chin and mouth. Minor figures: 
dPal rGa lo? [inscription unclear] (guru 
wearing a red pundit’s hat in the sky 
above), dNgul chu Bai ro (the white- 
robed Indian pundit Vairocana, who was 
his guru in his youth), sK yobs pa ‘Jig 
rten gsum mgon (of Drigung 1143-— 
1217), sTag lung thang pa, gTsang pa 
rgya ras (1161-1211), one figure (a 
lama), and mGon po Phyag bzhi pa 
(protector, below). 
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Fic. 9.8 

Drogon Rechen as eighth master of the lin- 
eage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 18S. 


The main figure portrays Drogén 
Rechen (‘Gro mgon Sangs rgyas Ras 
chen dPal grags, 1148-1218), an early 
Tibetan previous incarnation of the 
Karma Situs. He wears a red meditation 
hat (sgom zhwa) and holds a book in 
his extended left hand. Minor figures: 
Phyag na rdo rje zhi ba (peaceful blue 
Vajrapani as a tutelary deity, above) and 
Ber nag can (protector, below). 
Compare figure 9c, Drogén Rechen, 

K. Tanaka 2001, vol. 3, no. 41 (68 x 44 
cm.). Compare also HAR 65603, 
Drogén Rechen, a Rubin Museum 
thangka with the same composition. 


Fic. 9.9a 

Pomdrakpa as ninth master of the lineage, 
from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
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Fic. 9.9b 

Pomdrakpa as ninth master of the lineage 
Ca. 19th century 

39 % x 23 in. (100.2 x 59.6 cm) 
Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2005, no. 49; 
Palpung Set, Yang 2007, p. 176. 


The main figure in these paintings (Figs. 
9.9a and 9.9b) portrays Pomdrakpa 
(1170-1249). He wears no hat, and sits 
with hands over knees, palms down. 
Minor figures: One of the eight bodhi- 
sattvas or “eight proximate sons” (nye 
sras gras shig) (as tutelary deity, 
above), one disciple, and dPal Idan lha 
mo (protector, below). 
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FIG. 9.10 

The Second Karmapa as tenth master of the 
lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. G. Essen and T. Thingo 
1989, vol. 1, no. 88; Palpung Set, Yang 
2007, p. 114. 


The main figure of this painting portrays 
Karma Pakshi, Second Karmapa (1204— 
1283). He has a pointed beard and sits 
with hands over knees, palms down, on 
an elaborate Chinese throne. Minor fig- 
ures: sPyan ras gzigs rGyal ba rgya 
mtsho (tutelary deity above), Mo khol 
gan (Mongke, the Mongol khan), bKra 
shis grags, and Dam can sKyes bu chen 
po (protector, below). 


Fic. 9.11 

Orgyanpa as eleventh master of the lineage, 
from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 178. 


The main figure in this painting portrays 
Orgyenpa or Urgyenpa (1229/30-1309). 
He is shown as a middle-aged monk, 
bald on the top of his head, with his 
right hand held down over his knee, and 
his left had supporting a jewel in his 
lap. Minor figures: (unnamed tutelary 
deity, above), rGod tshang pa mGon po 
rdo rje, another unnamed disciple, and 
Nye sras Zla ba seng ge. 
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Fic. 9.12 

The Third Karmapa as twelfth master of the 
lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 116. 


The main figure portrays Rangjung 
Dorje, Third Karmapa (1284-1339). He 
sits with hands in a teaching gesture, 
holding lotuses upon which rest a vajra 
and bell. Minor figures: one of the eight 
great bodhisattvas (nye sras gras shig) 
(as a tutelary deity, above), gNyen ras 
dGe ‘dun ‘bum, (Shamar) Grags pa seng 
ge (1283-1361), and Dar ma rgyal 
mtshan. 


Fic. 9.13 

Yungt6n as thirteenth master of the lineage, 
from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung set, Yang 2007, 
p.184. 


The main figure in this painting portrays 
Yungt6n Chenpo, Dorje Palwa (1284— 
1365). He is a middle-aged monk with a 
darker complection. He wears an orange 
hat with short, pointed, yellow tails that 
turn up. He holds his right hand at his 
chest, palm out, his left hand holding a 
skull cup in his lap. Minor figures: One 
of the eight great bodhisattvas (as tute- 
lary deity, above), g. Yag sde Pan chen, 
and rNam thos sras (Vaisravana as pro- 
tector, below). 
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Fic. 9.14 

The Fourth Karmapa as fourteenth master 
of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 118. T. Pardee et al, 1999, p.20. 


The main figure in this painting portrays 
Rolpe Dorje, Fourth Karmapa (1340- 
1383). He looks older and has a darker 
complection (compared to the Third 
Karmapa). He holds his right hand over 
his knee, palm down, and his left hand, 
in his lap, supports a jewel. Minor 
figures: gSang ‘dus (Guhyasamaja as 
tutelary deity, above) and two unnamed 
lamas. 
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Fic. 9.15 

The Second Shamar as fifteenth master of 
the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 


The main figure in this painting portrays 
Khaj6 Wangpo, Second Shamar (1350- 
1405). His right hand extends over his 
knee, palm outward; his left hand over 
that knee and palm up holds a book. 
Minor figures: sGrol ljang (Green Tara, 
tutelary deity, above), another figure, 
and sNgags bdag (protector, below). 
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Fic. 9.164 

The Fifth Karmapa as sixteenth master of 
the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 
p. 120. 
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9.16B 

The Fifth Karmapa as sixteenth master of 
the lineage 

Late 18th or early 19th century 

39 3/3 x 23 */s in. (100 x 60 cm) 
Literature: P. Pal 1984, pl. 92. 


The main figure in these two paintings 
(Figs. 9.16a and 9.16b) portrays Deshin 
Shekpa, Fifth Karmapa (1384-1415). A 
youthful lama, he holds a vajra and bell 
to his chest. Minor figures: [Mafjusri] 
one of the eight bodhisattvas (as a tute- 
lary deity, above) and the Tai ming gong 
ma (Yongle, the Ming emperor) with 
retainers. Compare the earlier painting 
figure 9.16b. Note that the Rumtek and 
Palpung sets replace the original tantric 
deity in the sky with a bodhisattva. 
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Fic. 9.17a 

Retnapa as seventeenth master of the 
lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 
p. 120. 
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Fic. 9.17b 

Retnapa as seventeenth master of the 
lineage 

Ca. late 18th century 

38 %4 x 23 */s in. (97 x 60 cm) 

© Museum der Kulturen Basel, Essen 
Collection, Id 13809 

Photograph by Hans Meyer-Veden 
Literature: G. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, 
vol. 1, no. 87. 


The main figure of both paintings (Figs. 
9.17a and 9.17b) portrays Retna pa, 
Goshri Rinchen Pal (b. fifteenth centu- 
ry). He is a bald monk without a hat, 
holding his hands in a gesture of teach- 
ing. Minor figures: one of the eight bod- 
hisattvas (as tutelary deity, above) and 
Seng gdong ma (the lion-faced dakini as 
protector, below). Note that the Palpung 
set replaced a tantric tutelary deity 
above with a bodhisattva. 
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Fic. 9.18 

The Sixth Karmapa as eighteenth master of 
the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 122. 


The main figure in this painting portrays 
Thongwa Ténden, Sixth Karmapa 
(1416-1453). He holds a vajra and bell 
in extended hands. Minor figures: Lha 
mo dByangs can ma (the goddess 
Sarasvati as tutelary deity, above), a 
red-hat lama, and Situ bKra shis rnam 
rgyal (1450-1497). 
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Fic. 9.19a 

Jampal Zangpo as nineteenth master of the 
lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 


Fic. 9.19b 

Jampal Zangpo as nineteenth master of the 
lineage 

Ca. 19th century 

39 % x 23 3s in. (100.3 x 59.5 cm) 
Courtesy of The Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2005, cat. 5, no. 50; 
Palpung Set, Yang 2007, p. 185. 


The main figure of these two paintings 
(Figs. 9.19a and 9.19b) portrays Jampal 
Zangpo, otherwise known as Bengarwa 
(‘Ban sgar ba). He is an old monk, with 
a white beard and mustache, who wears 
ared meditation hat. His right hand 

is partly extended, palm up; his left 
hand holds a book in his lap. Minor 
figures: Lo ma gyon ma (the goddess 
Parnasabar' as tutelary deity, above), 
sKya se rTogs Idan and rTa nag (protec- 
tor, below). (On Jampal Zangpo, see Si 
tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, pp. 526-30.) 
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Fic. 9.20a 

Goshri Paljor Tondrup as twentieth master 
of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
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Fic. 9.20b 

Goshri Paljor Tondrup as twentieth master 
of the lineage 

Late 18th or 19th century 

39 3/3 x 23 */s in. (100 x 60 cm) 

Literature: P. Pal 1984, no. 91; Palpung Set, 
Yang 2007, p. 180. 


The main figure in these two paintings 
(Figs. 9.20a and 9.20b) portrays 

Paljor Téndrup (1427-1489), First 
Gyaltshab.*° He is a bearded, bald 
monk who wears a distinctive black- 
lobed headdress on his forehead. He 
lays his hands over his knees, palms 
down. Minor figures: Byams pa 
(Bodhisattva Maitreya as tutelary deity, 
above), unnamed lama disciple, Srin 
mgon with consort (as protector, below). 
Note that in the Palpung version 
Maitreya has replaced the original 
tutelary deity. 
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Fic. 9.21 

The Seventh Karmapa as twenty-first master 
of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 


The main figure in this painting depicts 
Chédrak Gyatsho, Seventh Karmapa 
(1454-1506). He holds his hands to his 
chest in a teaching gesture. Minor fig- 
ures: rDo rje rnam ‘joms (Vajravidarana 
as tutelary deity, above), Shamar sPyan 
snga (Fourth Shamar Chos kyi grags pa, 
1453-1524), Pan chen Shakya mchog 
Idan (1428-1507), and Gyaltshab bKra 
shis rnam rgyal (Second rGyal tshab, ca. 
1490-1518). 
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Fic. 9.22 

Sanggye Nyenpa as twenty-second master of 
the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 182. 


The main figure portrays Sanggye 
Nyenpa Trashi Paljor (1457-1525). He 
is an old, white-haired meditator (with 
a darkish skin color?), sitting with 
hands folded in his lap in a gesture of 
meditative concentration. He wears no 
shirt or vest, and a meditation band 
hangs down across his torso from his 
right shoulder. Minor figures: sPyan 
ras gzigs Khasarpani (Khasarpani 
Avalokitesvara as tutelary deity, above), 
another figure, and Dzam ser (Yellow 


Jambhala, protector below).*°° 


Fic. 9.23 

The Eighth Karmapa as twenty-third master 
of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 132. 


The main figure depicts Miky6 Dorje, 
Eighth Karmapa (1507-1554). His right 
hand extends to his knee in a teaching 
gesture; his left hand rests on a book in 
his lap. Minor figures: a type of four- 
armed red Tshe dpag med (Amitayus as 
tutelary deity, above) [the Rumtek ver- 
sion has four-armed sPyan ras gzigs?], 
Chos grub seng ge, Grags pa dpal ‘byor 
(Third Gyaltshab, 1519-1549), gTsug 
lag phreng ba (Second dPa’ bo, 1504— 
1566), and ‘Chi med mkhas pa. This 
painting was previously identified 
incorrectly as depicting the Twelfth 
Karmapa; cf. D. Jackson 1996, p. 292, 
fig. 152. 
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Fic. 9.24a 

The Fifth Shamar as twenty-fourth master 
of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
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Fic. 9.24b 

The Fifth Shamar as twenty-fourth master 
of the lineage 

Ca. late 18th century 

38 V/s x 23 Ys in. (98 x 60 cm) 

© Museum der Kulturen Basel, Essen 
Collection, IId 13808 

Photograph by Hans Meyer-Veden 
Literature: G. Essen and T. T. Thingo 1989, 
vol. 1, no. 86; Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 
p. 147. 


The main figure in these paintings (Figs. 


9.24a and 9.24b) portrays Kénchok 
Yenlak, Fifth Shamar (1525-1583). He 
holds his right hand to his chest in a 
teaching gesture; his left rests in his lap, 
holding a book. Minor figures: rNam 
rgyal ma (tutelary deity, above), Karma 
phrin las, Grags pa don ‘grub (Fourth 
Gyaltshab, 1550-1617) and Zhing 
skyong yab sras (protector, below).**° 
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Fic. 9.25 

The Ninth Karmapa as twenty-fifth master 
of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 126. 


The main figure shows Wangchuk 
Dorje, Ninth Karmapa (1556-1601 or 
1603). He holds his right hand to his 
chest in a teaching gesture; his left hand 
supports a vase in his lap. Minor fig- 
ures: sGrol dkar (White Tara as tutelary 
deity, above), Chos kyi rgyal mtshan 
(Fifth Situ, 1584-1630), gTsug lag rgya 
mtsho (Third dPa’ bo 1567-1633), 
Yongs ‘dzin rNam rgyal grags pa, Bya 
gtang Rig pa’i bsod nams and Drung yig 
Blo gros nor Idan. 
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Fic. 9.26a 

The Sixth Shamar as twenty-sixth master of 
the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
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Fic. 9.26b 

The Sixth Shamar as twenty-sixth master of 
the lineage 

Eastern Tibet; ca. late 18th century 

38 % x 23 % in. (98 x 59 cm) 

Purchased from the Moke Mokotoff 
Collection 

C2007.34.1 (HAR 65804) 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 148. 


The main figure in these paintings (Figs. 
9.26a and 9.26b) portrays Garwang 
Chékyi Wangchuk, Sixth Shamar 
(1584-1635). He holds his hands to his 
chest in a teaching gesture, grasping the 
stems of lotuses upon which rest a 
sword and a book. Minor figures: Lha 
mo Rig byed ma (the goddess Kurukulle 
as tutelary deity, above), Grags pa 
mchog dbyangs (Fifth Gyaltshab 1618— 
1658), Drung Kun dga’ rnam rgyal, 
Karma chags med, and one other figure. 
Published D. Jackson 1996, pl. 62. 
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Fic. 9.27 

The Tenth Karmapa as twenty-seventh 
master of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 
Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 
p. 124. 


The main figure of this painting depicts 
Chéying Dorje, Tenth Karmapa (here 
called bZo sbyongs ‘Jig rten dbang 
phyug, 1604-1674). He holds his hands 
to his heart in a gesture of teaching. (In 
a recent refuge tree painting, too, he is 
shown holding both hands in a teaching 
gesture.) Minor figures: sPyan ras 
gzigs phyag bzhi pa (Four-handed 
Avalokitesvara, tutelary deity, above), 
gTsug lag kun tu bzang po, rGyal ba 
dPag bsam dbang po, and Drung bsTan 
pa rnam rgyal. This painting was previ- 
ously identified incorrectly as depicting 
the Eighth Karmapa; cf. D. Jackson 
1996, p. 291, fig. 148. 
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Fic. 9.28 

The Seventh Shamar as twenty-eighth 
master of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 
Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 
p. 150. 


The main figure portrays Yeshe 
Nyingpo, Seventh Shamar (1639-1694). 
He holds his right hand to his chest in a 
teaching gesture, and his left hand rests 
on his knee, palm down. Minor figures: 
Gu ru Rinpoche (Padmasambhava, as 
tutelary deity, above), Phrin las rab 
brtan, and Phrin las rgya mtsho. 


Fic. 9.29 

The Eleventh Karmapa as twenty-ninth 
master of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 
Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 


Here, the main figure depicts Yeshe 
Dorje, Eleventh Karmapa (1676-1702). 
His right hand hangs over his knee, 
palm down, while his left hand rests in 
his lap and supports a small round 
jewel. Minor figures: rDo rje phag mo 
(Vajravarahi as tutelary deity, above), 
Yong dge Mi ‘gyur rdo rje, Tre hor 
Karma guru mthu chen rtsal. 
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FIG. 9.30 

The Eighth Shamar as thirtieth master of 
the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, 

Yang 2007, p. 152. 


In this painting the main figure portrays 
Chékyi Téndrup, Eighth Shamar 
(1695-1732). He holds his right hand to 
his chest in the gesture of teaching, and 
his left hand, flat in his lap, holds a 
book. Minor figures: Gar dbang rDo rje 
‘chang (as tutelary deity, above), sTag 
sham nus Idan rdo rje, gTsug lag don 
grub, mKhan chen Karma rnam rol, and 
bKra shis tshe ring ma (protector, 
below). 


Fic. 9.31 

The Twelfth Karmapa as thirty-first master 
of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 128. 


The main figure in this painting depicts 
Changchup Dorje, Twelfth Karmapa 
(1703-1732). He holds his right hand to 
his chest in a teaching gesture; his left 
hand holds a book in his lap. Minor 
figures: Gar dbang rTsa gsum dril 
sgrubs (as tutelary deity, above), ‘Dzam 
gling bDe ba’i rdo rje (second tutelary 
deity, above), dPa’ bo rDo rje gtsug lag 
dga’ ba (Eighth dPa’ bo, d. 1781), and 
mKhar nag rDo rye rgyal po (protector, 
below).This painting was previously 
identified incorrectly as depicting the 
Tenth Karmapa; cf. D. Jackson 1996, 

p. 292, fig. 151. 
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Fic. 9.32a 

Situ Panchen as thirty-second master of the 
lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 

p. 164 (main figure wrongly identified as 
Padma kun bzang). 


Here the main figure depicts Yeshe 
Dorje, Eleventh Karmapa (1676-1702). 
His right hand hangs over his knee, 
palm down, while his left hand rests in 
his lap and supports a small round 
jewel. Minor figures: rDo rje phag mo 
(Vajravarahi as tutelary deity, above), 
Yong dge Mi ‘gyur rdo rje, Tre hor 
Karma guru mthu chen rtsal. 


Fic. 9.32b 

Situ Panchen as Lineal Master 

Early 18th century 

38 % x 23 Win. (97.8 x 59.7 cm) 
C2003.29.2 (HAR 65279) 

Purchased from the Collection of Navin 
Kumar, New York 


The main figure depicts Chékyi 
Jungnay, alias Tenpe Nyinche, Eighth 
Situ (1700-1774). The Palpung 
inscription here names him “Mi dbang 
Sa skyong Kar ma Si tu bSod nams 
mgon po lhun grub,” which is not one 
of his well-known names. Minor fig- 
ures: sGrol dkar (White Tara as tutelary 
deity, above), ‘Jig byed (Yamantaka as 
second tutelary deity above), Tshe 
dbang nor bu (guru, above), Karma rig 
‘dzin gsung rab rgya mtsho, rGyal ba 
‘Bri gung pa, ‘Jam dpal dpa’ bo, sGra 
dbyangs Zla ba bdud rtsi, and Yab Legs 
Idan (protector, below). 
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Fic. 9.33 

The Thirteenth Karmapa as thirty-third 
master of the lineage, from Rumtek Set 
Early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 
Literature: Cf. Palpung Set, Yang 2007, 
p. 134. 


In this painting the main figure portrays 
Diidiil Dorje, Thirteenth Karmapa 
(1733-1797). He extends his right 

hand in a gesture of giving, while his 
left hand, held to his chest, grasps the 
stem of a lotus. Minor figures: bKa’ 
brgyud phrin las shing rta (guru, above), 
gDugs dkar (Sitatapatraas tutelary 

deity, above), Tshe dpag dkar po 

(White Amitayus, tutelary deity, above), 
bKa’ brgyud phrin las rnam rgyal, 
Hayagrivanatha, the “maker of the 
pictures, named ‘Mangga’” (bKra shis), 
and Gur kyi mgon po (protector, below). 
Published D. Jackson 1996, p. 295. 
Note that in the Rumtek copy, the origi- 
nally white Amitayus, above, has been 
painted red. 


Painting number 33, the portrait of the 
Thirteenth Karmapa, was the final 
thangka in the set as brought up to date 
in about the 1760s. In the following 
centuries, two different sets of eight 
thangkas were added at both Palpung 
and Rumtek to complete the set down to 
the late twentieth century. The Palpung 
set is described here, to continue the 
description and inscriptions begun 
above. 
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34. Chédrup Gyatsho, Tenth Shamar 
(1742-1792). He holds his hands to his 
chest, grasping a vajra and bell. His face 
is large and rounded. Minor figures: 
Tshe dpag med (tutelary deity, above), 
sGrol ma rNal ‘byor ma (tutelary deity, 
above), dPal Idan ‘brug pa’i khyu 
mchog Rab ‘byams bstan pa’i nyi ma 
(guru, above), Gar dbang chos skyong 
rnam rgyal, Padma nor bu, Chos skyong 
dpal Idan and Phyag drug pa (protector, 
below). Published from Palpung set in 
Yang 2007, p. 154. 


35. Pema Nyinche Wangpo, Ninth Situ 
(1774-1853). His hands, folded in his 
lap, support a vase of immortality. 
Minor figures: Gro lod (tutelary deity, 
above), Mandharava (tutelary deity, 
above), a guru above, dPa’ bo gTsug lag 
chos rgyal (Eighth dPa’ bo), mKhan 
chen Zla bzang, dBon sprul Karma rin 
chen, and Trak shad (protector, below). 
Published from Palpung set in Yang 
2007, p. 162. 


36. Thekchok Dorje, Fourteenth 
Karmapa (1797-1845). His right hand 
extends to his knee, palm-downward, 
and his left hand, resting in his lap, sup- 
ports a vase. Minor figures: Bla ma 
gsang ‘dus (tutelary deity, above), ‘Brug 
chen Chos kyi snang ba (guru, above, 
Seventh ‘brug chen), mChog ‘gyur gling 
pa (second guru above), Situ Padma kun 
bzang (1854-1885), “Brug Mi pham 
chos kyi rgya mtsho (Eighth “Brug 
chen), another lama, and Brag btsan 
(protector, below). Published from 
Palpung set in Yang 2007, p. 136. 


37. Jamg6n Lodré Thaye alias Kontriil 
Y6nten Gyatsho (1813-1899). He wears 
a special red meditation hat a little like 
that of Gampopa, with a round golden 
emblem in front. He extends his right 
hand to his knee in a gesture of giving; 
he holds his left hand to his chest in a 
teaching gesture. Both hands grasp the 
stems of lotuses. Upon one of those 


lotuses stands a vase and upon the other 
rests a book with a sword on top. Minor 
figures: a guru in the sky (possibly 
mKhyen brtse dbang po), ‘Od gsal sprul 
pa’i rdo rje (tutelary deity, above), dBon 
Theg mchog bstan ‘phel, dBon ‘Gyur 
med mthu stobs, Chags med gsang 
sngags phrin las, Karma ‘od gsal ‘gyur 
med, Lha lung bsTan ‘phel, mKhan po 
Rin chen dar rgyal, mKhas dbang Lhag 
bsam, and Dur khrod yab yum (protec- 
tor, below). Published from Palpung set 
in Yang 2007, p. 170. 


38. Khakhyab Dorje, Fifteenth Karmapa 
(1845-1924). His right hand holds a 
vajra to his chest, and his left holds a 
bell above his left knee. Both hands 
hold the stems of lotuses, upon which 
rest a sword and book (above his right 
shoulder) and possibly a vase (above his 
left shoulder). Minor figures: Mi 
‘khrugs (tutelary deity, above), Gu ru 
sNang srid zil gnon (tutelary deity, 
above), ‘Brug chen Mi ‘gyur dbang 
rgyal, dBon Don ‘grub, dBon Chos 
dbang, Zil gnon nam mkha’i rdo rje, and 
Ma mgon yab yum (protector, below). 
Published from Palpung set in Yang 
2007, p. 138. 


39. Pema Wangchok Gyalpo, Tenth Situ 
(1886-1952). He holds his hands over 
his knees, palms down. Minor figures: 
sGrol ma dmar mo (tutelary deity, 
above), mKhan chen bKra shis ‘od zer, 
‘Jam dbyangs Blo gter dbang po (1847— 
1914), dBon bSam gtan sPrul sku, 
Sangs rgyas gnyan sprul, Zur mang 
bsTan sprul, mGon dkar (protector, 
below). Published from Palpung set in 
Yang 2007, p. 166. 


40. Palden Khyentse Oser, Second Kong 
sprul (b. 1899). He wears a special yel- 
low “meditation hat” with a golden 
emblem in front. His hands, folded in 
his lap, support a vase. Both hands hold 
the stems of lotuses, upon which stand a 
vajra and bell. Minor figures: mKha’ 


khyab rdo rje, Srid pa’i rgyal mo (tute- 
lary deity, above), rGyal ba rgya mtsho 
yab yum (tutelary deity, above), Drung 
Chos kyi nyin byed, Zhe chen rGyal 
tshab Padma rnam rgyal, dPal spungs 
Be ri Khyentse, dPa’ bo Rinpoche, Gar 
dbang, Dil yag sGrub dpon bla ma, and 
a protector, below. Published from 
Palpung set in Yang 2007, p. 172. 


41. Rangjung Rikpe Dorje, Sixteenth 
Karmapa (1924-1981). He holds his 
right hand to his chest in a teaching ges- 
ture, and his left hand lies in his lap and 
holds a vase. Minor figures: Tshe dpag 
dkar po (tutelary deity, above), Sakyasri 
(guru, above), Jo bo rje (guru, above), 
Situ Padma don yod (b. 1954), the Third 
Kongtriil, and Ber nag can (protector, 
below). Published from Palpung set in 
Yang 2007, p. 140. 


The available completing thangkas 
from Rumtek and Palpung diverge com- 
pletely. Though both are copies of the 
same set down to number thirty-three, 
the last seven or eight thangkas are 
different paintings. 


Such lineages are the foundations 
upon which the historical documentation 
of any Tibetan tradition must be based. 
Without them, we have no way to place 
individual masters where they belong 
within their tradition. The iconographic 
content of these extraordinary portraits 
deserves more detailed treatment—and 
better photographs. I present these illus- 
trations as a first step, hoping they will 
inspire a more worthy study of these 
masters and their traditions, both artistic 
and spiritual. 
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Bodhisattvas South of the Clouds: 
Situ Panchen s Activities and Artistic 
Inspiration in Yunnan 


SITU PANCHEN’S INFLUENCE reached 
far beyond Palpung and the kingdom of 
Derge, extending even into Yunnan 
Province of southwestern China, where 
Situ traveled three times, becoming 
increasingly invested, over a thirty-year 
period from 1729 tol1759. The follow- 
ing preliminary study of Situ’s activities 
and artistic impact on the greater Lijiang 


Bini 


jee. L. (Jang Sa tham) area is intended to 


serve as a window through which to 
explore the life of Situ Panchen and his 
newly founded Palpung monastic sys- 
tem’s wide-ranging influence, even 
beyond Tibetan areas and into the 
expanding Chinese frontier. 

Evidence of Situ Panchen’s artistic 
legacy in Lijiang can be most clearly 


seen at the local temple Yufengsi Kil 


= (Jade Peak Temple), where there 

is a complete set of the Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas (Figs. 10.1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 14) 
painted on six wooden panels—a set 
clearly based on the same model as 
another set of paintings in the collection 
of the Rubin Museum (Figs. 10.2, 4, 5, 
7,9, 11, 12), which David Jackson 
identifies as being commissioned by 
Situ Panchen.**! These wall paintings, 
preserved in a small side chapel at 
Yufengsi, are characterized by simple, 
open compositions, with the addition 


Fic. 10.4 

Avalokitesvara, from Situ set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas (detail from Fig. 10.4) 

18th century 

29 Y% x 20 % in. (74.9 x 52.1 cm) 

C2008.9 (HAR 65829) 


of cloud wisps that unite the different 
panels. The figures appear (moving 
clockwise): Sarvanivaranaviskambhin 
(Fig. 10.1) on the northeast panel by the 
door, Avalokitesvara and Vajrapani (Fig. 
10.3) on the central east panel, Mafjusri 
(Fig. 10.6) on the southwest panel by 
the altar, AkaSagarbha (Fig. 10.8) on the 
southeast panel on the other side of the 
altar, Kshitigarbha and Maitreya (Fig. 
10.10) on the central west panel, and 
Samantabhadra (Fig. 10.14) on the far 
northwest panel by the door. The fore- 
grounds of these paintings extend down- 
ward so that the main figures fill the top 
two-thirds of the painting. This is a 
common compositional device in wall 
paintings to keep the primary figures at 
or above eye level, thus protecting them 
from abrasion by furniture (such as 
sculpture pedestals) as well as ritual 
activity below. This set of the Eight 
Great Bodhisattvas is further conceived 
of in three-dimensional space, as sym- 
metrical pairings of offering figures 
wearing Indian, Chinese, and Naxi (?) 
dress (Figs. 10.1 and 10.14; Figs. 10.3 
and 10.10), or a pairing of clouds rough- 
ly in the Chinese auspicious “as you 
wish” (ruyi 41%) shape (Figs. 10.6 and 
10.8) by the altar, compositionally unit- 
ing panels across the chapel. 

David Jackson had tentatively 
identified several paintings in the Rubin 
Museum as based on an identical set 
Situ Panchen is recorded to have com- 
missioned in 1732.*4? The discovery of 
the panel paintings at Yufengsi allows 
us to identify with certainty the com- 
plete set of compositions, many of 


BY KARL DEBRECZENY 


which otherwise remain unrecognized in 
private collections. As Jackson previ- 
ously mentioned, this set of paintings 
was based on tracings of paintings made 
by an artist in the court of the Ninth 
Karmapa and teacher to Namkha Tashi, 
founder of the Karma Gardri School of 
painting, and completed by a Kar shod 
painter. Not only does this set point to 
the existence of strong Chinese figural 
and compositional elements in pre- 
Gardri School painting in the Karmapa 
encampment in the sixteenth century but 
also indicates what kind of models Situ 
selected in the revival of this artistic 
style. 

The figures of the Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas within the wall paintings at 
Yufengsi all correspond exactly to these 
paintings in the Rubin Museum and 
elsewhere: Sarvanivaranaviskambhin 
(Figs. 10.1 and 10.2), Avalokitesvara 
(Figs. 10.3 and 10.4); Vajrapant (Figs. 
10.3 and 10.5), Mafjusri (Figs. 10.6 
and 10.7); Akasagarbha (Figs. 10.8 
and 10.9); Kshitigarbha (Figs. 10.10 
and 10.11); Maitreya (Figs. 10.10 and 
10.12), and Samantabhadra (Fig. 10.14 
and Fig. 10.15). The order of the bodhi- 
sattvas in the wall paintings at Yufengsi, 
however, does not seem to correspond 
to the numbering system reconstructed 
by Jackson according to textual 
sources.**3 Varying degrees of discrep- 
ancy also exist between these wall 
paintings and scroll paintings within 
the background landscape and attendant 
figures. 

The thangka paintings in the Rubin 
Museum and other collections based on 
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Fic. 10.1 

Sarvanivaranaviskambhin, from set of Eight 
Great Bodhisattvas 

Painted wooden panel 

Shilixiang Hall, Yufengsi, Yulong Mountain, 
Lijiang, Yunnan, China 

Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 
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Fic. 10.2 
Sarvanivaranaviskambhin 
Collection of Shechen Archives 
Dimensions unknown 


this same set vary widely among them- 
selves, from simple and spare composi- 
tions with ink treatments in the land- 
scapes clearly evoking Chinese models, 
such as this AkaSagarbha (Fig. 10.9), 

to (later copies) with more ornamenta- 
tion and heavy pigments, such as this 
Maitreya (Fig. 10.12), more in step with 
Tibetan compositions. Specifically, this 
painting of Maitreya includes a deity 
floating at top left, a later Tibetan painter 
re-“Tibetanizing” this Chinese-inspired 
composition, in very much the same 
way earlier Tibetan painters altered 

the compositions of previous Chinese 
court painting models to suit their own 
needs.*#4 Another distinguishing feature 
in the Rubin Museum painting of 
Maitreya is a stylized building that 
appears roughly to approximate Chinese 
architecture, which is not represented in 
the wall paintings at Yufengsi. Another 
painting of Maitreya in the Rubin 
Museum collection (Fig. 10.13) almost 
exactly reproduces the composition of 
Fig. 10.12, but in reverse.** These two 
paintings strongly suggest that these 
compositions were preserved and passed 
down through tracings or pounces, 
which could easily be flipped over. 

But how did these Situ composi- 
tions come to be on the walls of a tem- 
ple in Yunnan Province, and what was 
the nature of Situ’s involvement? 
Several valuable sources are available to 
help reconstruct Situ’s engagement in 
Lijiang, foremost being Situ Panchen’s 
own diaries, which include firsthand 
accounts of his travels there, a rare 
resource seldom available in Tibetan 
studies. However, these accounts are 
often just a list of places Situ went and 
persons he met there, rarely elaborating 
on the personal or social significance of 
what he records. It is more chronologi- 
cally arranged notes to himself then a 
continuous narrative, and the reader is 
mostly left to fill in the significance 
through context.*4#6 This can be done to 
some extent through the biographies of 


other Karma Kagyu masters who had 
previously traveled in the Lijiang area— 
biographies written by Situ together 
with his close desciple ’Be lo.*4” These 
are important not only in providing con- 
text, but they also reflect what Situ 
knew of the region, knowledge presum- 
ably gained during these trips to Yunnan 
but not detailed in his own dairies. 
Further, the place names, personal 
names, and titles Situ used are a mixture 
of Tibetan and phonetic renderings of 
Chinese and even the local Naxi lan- 
guage into Tibetan, the identification of 
which is just one of the numerous diffi- 
culties that such a study entails.*48 Yet 
with such cross-cultural complications 
also come opportunities, and one can 
also corroborate and flesh out Tibetan 
accounts of Situ’s activities in Lijiang 
from local Chinese records, such as 
gazetteers, royal genealogies, and 
temple records. 

Within these Tibetan and Chinese 
sources, one sees Situ engaged in assert- 
ing his authority over monasteries along 
his route through northern Yunnan, 
through his participation in their found- 
ing, consecration, ordination of monks, 
and even the assigning of their monastic 
liturgies. Lijiang’s new incorporation 
into the Palpung orbit can also be seen 
in surviving wall paintings already 
introduced here (Figs. 10.1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 
14), which draw directly from Situ com- 
missions. This relationship with Lijiang 
was also reciprocal. Situ visited at least 
one major collection of Chinese paint- 
ings, which would have given him 
access to important Chinese visual mod- 
els, no doubt contributing to the devel- 
opment of his own style. It also 
becomes apparent by Situ’s second visit 
that he knew Chinese, which would 
have given him textual access to a wide 
range of information on Chinese paint- 
ing. Beyond the realm of art, according 
to his diaries, it is also in Lijiang that 
Situ began pursuing his medical studies, 
for which he later became quite famous. 


LIJIANG BACKGROUND 
Gory Days oF MING 


Yunnan is a heavily mountainous area, 
and when Situ visited in the early 
eighthteenth century, it was populated 
with diverse communities, few of which 
were ethnic Chinese, who were just as 
likely to pattern their lives after the 
Tibetan plateau to the north as to 
China’s central plains to the east. 
Lijiang, in remote northern Yunnan (Fig. 
10.16), was for centuries a powerful 
petty kingdom located between Tibet 
and China, beyond direct imperial con- 
trol. While ethnically and linguistically 
related to the Tibetans, the local inhabi- 
tants, the Naxi 247%, had closely aligned 


themselves politically and culturally 
with the Chinese, depicting themselves 
as Chinese officials in official portrai- 
ture (Fig. 10.17) and keeping records in 
Chinese. As a result of military cam- 
paigns, the Kingdom of Lijiang placed 
areas of northwestern Yunnan and 
southwestern Sichuan, which was large- 
ly Tibetan territory, under its jurisdic- 
tion. At its height the kingdom extend- 


ed west to Weixi 2f£ 


PY (Ba’ lung) and 
north to Zhongdian ‘'4a) (Gyalthang), 
Benzilan ##-- 4 (sPong tse ra), Deqin 
4 (bDe’ chen), Muli 7X (sMi li), 
as well as Batang {3% and Litang FRI, 
both now deep within present-day 
western Sichuan (Fig. 10.16). Thus 
Lijiang’s influence extended well 


beyond its modern borders, reaching 
into areas ajacent to the future site of 
Situ Panchen’s seat at Palpung 
Monastery. During this peak period, 
when the Kingdom of Lijiang controlled 
large areas of Tibetan territory, the Mu 
7K ruling family began to take an active 
interest in Tibetan Buddhism, which 
corresponded to an explosion of temple 
building activity during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.*#? By the the 
time of Situ’s death in 1774, this enthu- 
siasm resulted in the construction of 
thirteen Karma Kagyu temples in the 
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Fic. 10.3 

Avalokitesvara and Vajrapani, from set of Eight 
Great Bodhisattvas 

Painted wooden panel 

Shilixiang Hall, Yufengsi, Yulong Mountain, 
Lijiang, Yunnan, China 

Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 
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Fic. 10.4 

Avalokitesvara, from Situ Set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

18th century 

29 Y% x 20 % in. (74.9 x 52.1 cm) 

C2008.9 (HAR 65829) 


Fic. 10.5 

Vajrapant, after Situ Set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

19th century 

31% x 20 Y in. (79.38 x 52.07cm) 
F1997.40.5 (HAR 586) 
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FIG. 10.6 

Maijijusri, from Situ Set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

Painted wooden panel 


Shilixiang Hall, Yufengsi, Yulong Mountain, 
Lijiang, Yunnan, China 
Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 
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FIG. 10.7 

Maijijusri, from Situ Set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

18th century 

20 x 13 % in. (50.8 x 34.9 cm) 
F1997.40.6 (HAR 587) 


Fic. 10.8 

Akagagarbha, from Situ Set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

Painted wooden panel 

Shilixiang Hall, Yufengsi, Yulong Mountain, 
Lijiang, Yunnan, China 

Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


FIG. 10.9 

Akagagarbha, from Situ Set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

18th century 

14 %4 x 9% in. (37.47 x 23.50 cm) 
Collection of Shelley and Donald Rubin 
P1999.29.11 (HAR 916) 
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FIG. 10.10 

Kshitigarbha & Maitreya, from set of Eight 
Great Bodhisattvas 

Painted wooden panel 


Shilixiang Hall, Yufengsi, Yulong Mountain, 
Lijiang, Yunnan, China 
Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


Fic. 10.11 

Kshitigarbha, after Situ Set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

19th century 

20 % x 13 % in. (52.07 x 34.29 cm) 
F1997.24.1 (HAR 341) 


Lijiang area alone. Within the walls of 
these temples, Naxi interest in both 
Chinese and Tibetan Buddhism found 
expression in a hybrid of Tibetan and 
Chinese painting in style and subject 
matter produced by vibrant local work- 
shops.*°° One can well imagine that Situ 
would have been interested in this flour- 
ishing local tradition of painting, which, 
like his own artistic interests, was a 
mixture of Tibetan and Chinese visual 
modes. The rulers of Lijiang were so 
famous for their enthusiastic patronage 
of Buddhism that they were known as 
the “Mu Tian Wang” 7X, or “Mu 
Heavenly Kings,” after the martial 


Guardian Kings of the Four 
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Directions.*>! The Kingdom of Lijiang 
was prominent enough within the Kagyu 
system to even warrant its own exclu- 
sive multistoried regional dormitory 
(Jang pa’i grwa rgyun) to house 
approximately three hundred Naxi 
monks called “The Yellow House of 
Lijiang” (Jang khang ser po) at the 
Kagyu mother monastery Tshurphu in 
central Tibet, where they went for 


advanced education.*°2 


LIJIANG PATRONAGE 
OF KARMA KaGyu 


While the kings of Lijiang had close 
contact with the Kagyu order since at 
least the early fifteenth century, the 


development of significant relations are 
traditionally marked by both Tibetan 
and Chinese sources with the visit of the 


first hierarch who personally interacted 
with Lijiang, the Eighth Karmapa, 
Mikyo Dorje, who visited in 1516, when 
he was but ten years old.*? A brief 
account of his seven-day visit is found 
in his Tibetan biography, which records 
that the Mu ruler dispatched four gener- 
als and ten thousand soldiers as escorts 
and that he was met at the border by the 
king and royal family members riding 
on elephants. As a result of his visit, the 
King of Lijiang promised that five hun- 
dred boys would be trained as monks at 
his expense and that he would build 
“one hundred temples.’”*°4 Such a high 


Fic. 10.12 

Maitreya, after Situ Set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

19th century 

25 x14 in. (63.50 x 35.56 cm) 
C2006.66.494 (HAR 960) 


Fic. 10.13 

Maitreya, after Situ Set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

19th century 

20 %4 x 13 % in. (51.4 x 34.9 cm) 
F1998.12.1 (HAR 645) 


profile visit from the Karmapa, whom 


the Chinese Ming emperor Zhengde 
(1506-1521) himself could not persuade 
to visit, suggests the existence of 
patronage of Tibetan Buddhism on a 
significant scale in the kingdom of 
Lijiang in the early sixteenth century. 
While contact and repeated invita- 
tions continued between the Karmapas 
and the rulers of Lijiang, the next 
Kagyu hierarch to visit Lijiang was the 
Sixth Shamar, Garwang Chékyi 
Wangchug (Gar dbang Chos kyi dbang 
phug; 1584-1630) (Fig. 9.26b), who 
first visited Lijiang in 1610. The single 
greatest result of the coming together of 
the material patronage of the kings of 
Lijiang and the cultural expertise of the 
Shamar was the production of the ’Jang 


Sa tham (Lijiang) edition of the Tibetan 
Kanjur (bKa’ ’gyur) (now known as the 
“Litang Edition”).4°> This massive liter- 
ary undertaking was begun at the 
request of the king and completed by 
the Shamar during his second visit to 
Lijiang in 1621. The Sixth Shamar also 
took six Naxi disciples to Tibet to edu- 
cate, and they later returned to build the 
first Tibetan Buddhist temple in Lijiang, 
where Situ would later stay.4°° 

Second only to Situ in terms of 
long-term cultural and social impact on 
Lijiang was the Tenth Karmapa, 
Chéying Dorje, who spent many years 
in Lijiang under very dramatic circum- 
stances. The Tenth Karmapa took shelter 
in Lijiang for some fifteen years (ca. 
1646-1661) in the wake of Gushri 
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Fic. 10.14 

Samantabhadra, from set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

Painted wooden panel 

Shilixiang Hall, Yufengsi, Yulong Mountain, 
Lijiang, Yunnan, China 

Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


FIG. 10.15 

Samantabhadra, from Situ set of Eight Great 
Bodhisattvas 

19th century 

31 % x 20 in. (80.01 x 50.8 cm) 

F1997.40.4 (HAR 585) 
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Khan’s invasion of Tibet at the behest of 
the Fifth Dalai Lama’s faction in 1642. 
This Mongol onslaught resulted in the 
destruction of the entire Karmapa 
encampment; the Karmapa barely 
escaped and fled to Lijiang with only 
his attendant. The king of Lijiang took 
the Karmapa under his protection, and 
when a Mongol army approached 
Lijiang, they were defeated by Naxi 
troops. The king of Lijiang proved him- 
self a staunch supporter of the Karma 
Kagyu and, in retaliation for the Fifth 
Dalai Lama’s actions, burned down sev- 
eral local Gelug monasteries in Muli 

and several others all the way to Litang, 
including Champa ling (Byams pa gling; 
Chinese: Litangsi F###37), which had 
been established with funds from the 
Lijiang king’s own great grandfather. 


The Tenth Karmapa made Lijiang 
the base of his operations and center of 
Karma Kagyu activity, secretly traveling 
in disguise through Khams and Amdo to 
bring several young incarnations of the 
major Kagyu hierarchs back to Lijiang 
for education, including the Sixth Situ, 
insuring the survival of the Karma 
Kagyu tradition.4°7 When the Tenth 
Karmapa gave final ordination to the 
Sixth Situ incarnation in Lijiang in 
1655, he also gave monastic vows and 
final ordination vows to about a thou- 
sand monks of Lijiang.+58 He even went 
so far as to recognize the incarnation of 
the Sixth Gyaltsab (Gyaltshab) in the 
son of a local Naxi family, who was 
apparently his own son, creating even 
deeper ties between Lijiang and the 
Karma Kagyu.*°? During the 1660 New 
Year’s celebration, the Karmapa, 
Shamar, Situ, Pawo (dPa’ po), Phagmo 
Shabdrung (Phag mo Zhabs drung), 
Shagom (Zhwa sgom), and other incar- 
nations were all treated to entertainment 
provided by the king and ministers of 
Lijiang, demonstrating that Lijiang was 
indeed both a haven and center of activ- 
ity for the Karma Kagyu in the seven- 
teenth century. 
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DEMISE OF LIJIANG KINGDOM 


In the mid-seventeenth century, during 
the time of the Tenth Karmapa’s exile 
and shortly after, the fortunes of the 
Kingdom of Lijiang steeply declined. 
Starting in 1647, shortly after the king 
of Lijiang (Mu Yi 7X) rescued the 
Tenth Karmapa from Mongol troops, the 
area was overrun by Chinese armies 
fleeing the 1644 sack of Beijing. 
Order was restored in Yunnan only after 
Qing imperial troops arrived in 1659. 
According to the Tenth Karmapa’s biog- 
raphy, many had been crushed by the 
Chinese army, the sangha (religious 
community) scattered, and monasteries 
burned.**! Then shortly afterward, the 
rulers of Lijiang became embroiled in 

a struggle with the Chinese general 

Wu Sangui 52 = (1612-1678) in 
Kunming and his “Revolt of the Three 
Feudatories” (1673-1682), an open 
rebellion against the newly founded 


Qing dynasty.*©? During this tumultuous 
period of repeated rebellions and 
tremendous civil unrest, local power 

in Lijiang was greatly compromised, 
and the king was even imprisoned for 
several years.* 

Then, despite their loyalty to the 
new Manchu Qing regime, the last king 
of Lijiang, Mu Zhong 7X$# (1687— 
1725), was forcibly deposed in 1723 by 
the central government. This came 


about when, shortly after ascending the 
throne, a new activist Manchu emperor, 
Yongzheng (r. 1723-1735), began to 
vilify indigenous leaders who controlled 
Chinese border areas in the southwest. 
He aggressively and systematically 
replaced the local “native officials” (tusi 


-E8]), such as the king of Lijiang, with 
imperially appointed bureaucrats.*64 
Thus, this abolishment of the kingdom 
of Lijiang can be seen as part of a larger 
pattern, as reflected in the local Lijiang 
gazetteer, where the local rulers are 
vilified, and the people of Lijiang are 
described as willingly joining the 
empire, being naturally attracted to Qing 


imperial benevolence as “animals are 
attracted to sweet grass.”*> From this 
moment on, just six years before Situ’s 
first visit, Liang can no longer be 
called a kingdom. This was extremely 
significant in regard of Situ’s interests 
in the region, as all of the temples and 
monasteries in Lijiang until this point 
were exclusively founded and supported 
by the local kings, who had not only 
been loyal patrons but also valuable 
political and military allies to the Karma 
Kagyu. Fragmentary evidence from 
temples built in Lijiang in the eighteenth 
century also suggests that with the 
decline and fall of the kings of Lijiang, 
and the consequent disappearance of 
their patronage, the local painting work- 
shops ceased to function. The following 
instability in the area created a local 
cultural and political vacuum that reli- 
gious institutions often fill. Local Naxi 
monastic communities also looked to 
Situ’s monastery, with its prominent and 
rapidly developing artistic tradition, as 
a model for emulation. Thus with Situ’s 
arrival, we see him taking charge, 
repeatedly asserting his control over 
local monasteries in the area, and also 
gradually engaging and cultivating the 
new imperial authority in the region, the 
Qing-appointed magistrates, as the new 
patron. 


COLLAPSE OF KARMA KAGYU 
IN CENTRAL TIBET 


Another significant factor in the quick- 
ening of relations between Palpung 
Monastery and the temples of Lijiang 
was the collapse of the Karma Kagyu 
establishment in central Tibet. The 
Mongol invasion of Tibet in 1642 result- 
ed in the almost total eclipse of the 
Karma Kagyu tradition in central Tibet, 
after which many Karma Kagyu monas- 
teries had been seized and forcibly con- 
verted. Under the watchful and often 
hostile eye of the Tibetan government, 
the Karmapa’s seat, Tshurphu 


Monastery, remained suppressed into 
Situ’s time. Additionally, several promi- 
nent Kagyu leaders died young, such as 
the Seventh Situ (age sixteen) in 1698 
and the Eleventh Karmapa (age twenty- 
six) in 1702. This was followed by the 
sudden loss of both the Eighth Shamar 
and and Twelfth Karmapa in 1732.4 
Eastern Tibet (Kham) and neighboring 
regions, including Lijiang, now looked 
to Situ Panchen as the ranking leader 
of the Karma Kagyu and Palpung 
Monastery as its new center. All of 
the Karma Kagyu temples built in the 
Lijiang area, which in the past had 
sent their monks to distant Tshurphu 
Monastery in central Tibet for training, 
quickly became branch temples of 
Palpung after Situ’s successive visits.*°7 
A history of Palpung states that it had 
thirteen satellite temples in Lijiang, and, 
as we shall see, Situ had either a direct 
hand in their founding or some signifi- 
cant involvement with the five most 
important of them.*°8 A description in 
the Tenth Karmapa’s poetical biography 
gives a sense of the scale and grandeur 
of these Naxi institutions: “In the large 
monasteries there were assemblies of as 
many as six to seven hundred monks, 
[to] assemblies of three hundred or two 
hundred monks. There were [even] those 
rich in sangha of tens of thousands.”*°° 
One important question concerns 
why Situ Panchen would leave for 
Lijiang on the edge of the Tibetan world 
in 1729, when he had only just finished 
the consecration of his new seat at 
Palpung Monastery. Why would he set 
out so quickly? At such a watershed 
moment, one would expect him stay and 
get his own house in order. The answer 
may lie in the fact that in 1729, Situ was 
entrusted with the monumental task of 
editing the Derge edition of the Kanjur 
(Tripitaka), whereupon he headed for the 
kingdom that had produced the edition 
edited by the noted Kagyu scholar the 
Sixth Shamar. However, Situ could not 
just request a copy to be printed, as the 


blocks for the aforementioned Lijiang 
edition of the Tripitaka had sometime 
before 1698 (in 1689?) been confiscated 
and moved to a Gelug stronghold in 
Litang by Mongol troops.*”° Indeed, 
Situ’s 1733 Derge edition of the Kanjur 
took as its base the Litang (more proper- 
ly Lijiang) edition, and therefore a pri- 
mary reason for his going to Lijiang 
would have been to consult or collect the 
Lijiang Tripitaka, as a reference for his 


own editing of the new Derge edition.*7! 


1730: SITU PANCHEN’S 
First Vis1T TO LIJIANG 


Situ was first invited to the Lijiang area 
by what appears to be a local Qing mag- 
istrate, surnamed “Chu/Qu” (Cu ta lo ye 
=K) in 1729.47 Judging by the 
sites that Situ first sought out on the 


road to Lijiang, one can see that he was 
clearly interested in the life of the 
Tenth Karmapa there. In 1729, when 
Situ reached Gyalthang (rGyal thang; 
Zhongdian fa), he visited the Five 
Buddha Families [Chapel] of Khotse 
(Kho rtse; Geza #119) Village.473 We 


know from Situ’s biography of the 
Tenth Karmapa that this was a chapel 
founded by the Karmapa in 1661, also 
called in Situ’s time the Chapel of 

the Buddhas of the Five Families of 
Gyalthang (rGyal thang Rigs Inga lha 
khang).*74 This chapel was likely 
built to house the larger than life-size 
Kashmiri-style sculptures of the 
Buddhas of the Five Families cast by 
the Tenth Karmapa the previous year 
(1660).475 This must have been a 
delightful opportunity for Situ, a great 
connoisseur of the arts who was known 
to seek out rare and important works to 
examine. Then as Situ approached 
Lijiang in 1730, he stayed in “the 
[former] Gyaltshab’s paternal home,” 
which may be an indirect way of saying 
that he visited the home of the Tenth 
Karmapa, as in 1660, the Karmapa 
fathered a child with a local Nax1 


woman from Gyalthang that he then rec- 
ognized as the Sixth Gyaltshab.*”° This 
would also have been an opportunity for 
Situ to examine paintings by the Tenth 
Karmapa, as we know from Situ’s biog- 
raphy of the Karmapa that he gave the 
Gyaltshab’s mother paintings he had 
made.*”” Also along the road at the 
New Year (1730), Situ created several 
paintings (zhal thang ’ga’re) upon 
request, including the Six Ornaments of 
India (Fig. 6.9) complete with coloring 
(tshon mdangs bcas) for his younger 
brother, Lama Karma, who was appar- 
ently traveling with him.*78 

From Situ’s first arrival in the 


town of Lijiang (mGo sbas),47° 


we see 
him engaging the family of the former 
king of Lijiang as well as the new 
Qing-appointed governor, Jin Zhiqi #f 
JGlIX (Cin/Jin Tha’i yas BR AHR).4°° Jin 
was a Manchu (“banner person” Qi ren 
Ex A.) of the Bordered Yellow Banner 


(Xiang huang qi $#=i/#£), appointed 


governor-general (zhifu <I}f¥) of Lijiang 
just the year before, in 1729.48! During 
Situ’s first trip, the relationship between 
Situ and the new Manchu ruler of 
Lijiang is characterized by respectful 
but formal behavior: first, only Jin’s son 
gave Situ a banquet, and then later the 
governor, Jin himself, treated Situ to 
another feast.**? This distance is under- 
standable, as the Manchus had just 
deposed the longtime loyal patrons of 
the Karma Kagyu in the area, the kings 
of Lijiang, and replaced them with this 
governor. Situ’s relationship with the 
“king” of Lijiang (or more properly, the 
deposed heir apparent), Mu De 7X{## 
(1714-1777; Fig. 10.17) is by contrast 
more personal. According to Situ’s own 
diaries, the king of Lijiang translated 
into Tibetan praises to Tara, which were 
composed in Chinese.**? This suggests 
that the king knew some Tibetan and 
depicts him as an educated practitioner 
and patron. By this time, however, 

there is no longer a king of Lijiang, 
therefore the new status of this “king” is 
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Fic. 10.17 
Mu De 7X {#2 (1714-1777), official portrait 
Literature: Mu Shi Huanpu, p. 146. 


ambiguous, as sometimes Situ refers to 
him as “the king of Lijiang” (Sa tham 
rgyal po or ‘Jang rgyal po) and at other 
times as the former king (rgyal rnying). 
This ambiguity is also reflected in local 
Chinese records, as Mu De is said to 
have been the last hereditary “prefect” 
of Lijiang; yet it was actually his father 
Mu Zhong who was forcibly deposed by 
Qing agents in 1723.**4 In his formal 
portrait (Fig. 10.17) in the illustrated 
royal genealogy of the Mu family, the 
Mushi huanpu 7 3%, Mu De is 
depicted as a Qing official, though his 


family’s hereditary title is now nothing 
more than a formality. 

While in Lijiang proper (Sa tham), 
Situ stayed twice at Ogmin ling (Og 


min gling; Fuguosi *§Ed=¥; Fig. 10.18), 


the first and most important of the five 
major Karma Kagyu temples in Lijiang. 
Fuguosi (also known as Jietuolin fit 
#) was founded about 1627 by the 
greatest of the kings of Lijiang, Mu 


Zeng 7Xi4, with six Naxi disciples of 
the Sixth Shamar.*®> This was the king 
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of Lijiang’s largest temple in Lijiang, 
and presumably a center of Karma 
Kagyu activity. In its heyday Fuguosi 
had two hundred monks and became an 
education center for Naxi monks. 
According to local Chinese sources, this 
was also where the Tenth Karmapa first 
stayed.**° During Situ’s second stay at 
Fuguosi during his 1730 tour, he gave 
transmissions for monastic liturgy as 
well as complete ordination vows to 
about one hundred monks.*8” Such large 
numbers of monks taking the tonsure at 
the same time in a single monastery 
suggest a large base of support for 
Tibetan Buddhism in Lijiang. 

Sadly, during the Cultural Revol- 
ution (1966-76), Fuguosi suffered more 
than most temples in the area, being 
almost totally obliterated. Only a few of 
its remarkable wall paintings survived 
into the 1950s in its protector chapels 
(Fig. 10.19), where Situ probably 
performed the ritual propitiation to 
guardian deities (the “amending and 
restoring” liturgy) in the spring of 
1730.488 The wall painting in the only 
published pre-Cultural Revolution pho- 
tograph that I have been able to find 
clearly bears stylistic marks of 
Palpung’s New Karma Gardri style 
founded by Situ Panchen, but the paint- 


Fic. 10.18 
Fuguosi 


Lijiang, Yunnan, China 
Literature: Rock 1947, p. 108, pl. 64. 


ing probably dates to after Situ’s time, 
possibly to the 1882 restoration.**? In 
1976, one of its few surviving halls, 
Five Phoenix Pavilion (Wufeng lou =. 
JEVS) (Fig. 10.20), was moved into 


Lijiang’s tourist park, Black Dragon 


Pool (Heilong tan "4 §£3#), resulting in 
the loss of all remaining wall paintings. 
The graceful sweep of Five Phoenix 
Pavilion’s flying eaves, also visible at 
the center of Rock’s photograph (Fig. 
10.18), suggests something of the 
monastery’s former glory. 

Passing beyond Lijiang, Situ went 
on to Chicken Foot Mountain (Ri bo 
bya rkang; Chinese: Jizushan #§ E11), 

a popular pilgrimage site for local 
Tibetans and Naxi located midway 
between Lijiang and Dali. The mountain 
is named for Kukkutapadagiri near Gaya 
(India) and believed to be the abode of 
the Arhat Kasyapa. On Chicken Foot 
Mountain, Situ circumambulated all of 
the peaks, visited various temples, and 
made offerings and performed invoca- 
tions in front of the cave where the 


relics of Kasyapa are said to reside.4”° 
He stayed at the royal temple Xitansi 
ZShESF (gSing than gsi). Xitansi is 
described in some detail in an important 
early twentieth century Tibetan pil- 
grimage account by Kathog Situ (Kah 
thog Si tu; 1880-1925) as “the King of 
Lijiang’s temple on Chicken Foot 
Mountain,” beautifully decorated with 
images “painted by incomparable 
artists’4?!(’gran zla med pa’i lha bzos 
bris pa).*°* Xitansi was also a political 
power center for the kings, complete 
with a shrine to the Mu Heavenly Kings 
containing a statue of their greatest 
king, Mu Zeng, and a copy of their 
royal genealogy. During Situ’s pil- 
grimage tour of Chicken Foot Moun- 
tain it appears that he also ordered that 
a monastery be built there.4” 

Then on the fifth day of the sev- 
enth month, Situ went on to visit the 


Yunnan cultural center of Dali A## 
(former capital of the Bai kingdom), 
where he met with the Provincial 
Military Commander for Yunnan 
Province (tidu #=), who treated Situ 


to extensive performances of Chinese 


opera (chang shi mo).*** Situ also visit- 
ed the great landmark of Dali, the 
famous Three Pagoda Temple = 
(gsan tha gsi). On his way back, Situ 
stayed in the town of Lijiang again, 
where he was invited to the Phutsho 
Kanjur (Phu tshos bka’ ‘gyur) Chapel, 
that is, the Lijiang Tripitaka Chapel, 
where he presumably collected the copy 
of the Lijiang Tripitika he needed for his 
editing project. Immediately upon his 
return, Situ began work on editing the 
Derge edition and completed it in 1733, 
just three years after returning from 
Lijiang.4 


1739: SITU PANCHEN’S SECOND 
VIsIT TO LIJIANG 


On Situ’s second visit to Lijiang, he 
traveled through Balung (Weixi 2£74) 
(Fig. 10.16), which became a major 


Karma Kagyu stronghold in Yunnan. 


Upon his arrival, Situ participated in the 
founding of several monasteries in the 
area, including placing treasure vases in 
the ground for the founding of Bati phur 
Monastery (’Ba’ Tis phur dgon) and the 
land appropriation ceremony for Lung 
phur Monastery.*” On many such formal 
occasions, Situ preformed the “donning 
the hat” ritual (dbu zhwa bsgron), a cer- 
emonial assertion of his badge of his 


Fic. 10.19 

Protector Diety in North Protector Chapel, 
Fuguosi 

Lijiang, Yunnan, China 

Wall Painting 

Literature: Wenwu 1963, no. 12, p .9. 
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office and authority. Situ’s hat was an 


important part of his identity, and to see 
the hat was considered a great blessing. 
The hat ritual is specific to the 
Karmapa, and Situ’s performance of 
this ritual can be seen as a sign that he 
is shouldering the responsibilities of 
the leadership of the Karma Kagyu 
order in the region. 

According to Joseph Rock there 
were five monasteries in Weixi com- 
posed of eight hundred “Red sect 
lamas,” who all adhered to the rules of 
the Karma Sibao JU## (Situ) Lama.*” 
The local Chinese gazetteer of Balung, 
the Weixi wenjian lu 2: PGR ELE, writ- 
ten about 1769 (that is, only ten years 


after Situ’s last visit), records: “There 
are thirteen sects of the Red Lama 
Church, and of these only the Karma 
[Kagyu] is found in Weixi...the adher- 
ents of the Karmapa sect are mostly 


Mo-so [that is, local Naxi, not Tibetans]. 


Among them strife becomes daily more 
common, as the Yellow lamas (Gelug 
pa) oppress them considerably.”4%” Situ 
was invited by the local Qing company 
commander, the tsong yas (zong ye 


4 gz),(°8 who then accompanied him as 
he traveled in the district, which may 
have been as much for his safety as out 
of courtesy. 
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When Situ arrived in Lijiang in 
1739, he made significant ties with the 
new Chinese governor-general of 
Lijiang, Guan Xuexuan 2°27 (Kwan 
tha’i yes ‘Kif®), who had been 
appointed three years before, in 173 


6,499 
Guan Xuexuan was also the author of 
the local Chinese gazetteer, the Lijiang 
fu zhi lue EXT EHS, which he wrote 
while still in office in 1743, just four 


years after first meeting Situ. Governor 
Guan also records meeting with Situ, 
writing that in 1739, the Sibao lama [U 
|i (that is Situ Panchen) persuaded 
him to give funds for the [re-]building 


of Wenfengsi scllé= (‘Jang ri smug 


po’i dgon; Fig. 10.21), along with funds 
raised by the monk Ming Ju 44. and 
others.>°° Both Tibetan and Chinese 
sources reflect that Situ developed a 


more personal relationship with the 
imperial governor on his second trip, 
cultivating him as a new patron. This 
time the roles of king and governor 
were subtly reversed-it is the governor 
who is now the pious patron, while the 
king only “pays his respects,” as the 
previous governor had in 1730. The 
importance of Situ’s impact on the 
region is further reflected in Governor 
Guan’s gazetteer, as the only local 
“lama monk” (lama seng lfl|Njiji{®) who 


FIG. 10.20 

Five Phoenix Pavilion (Wenfeng lou), formerly 
part of Fuguosi, now at Black Dragon Pool 
Lijiang, Yunnan, China; 2001 

Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


warranted a biography in Guan’s history 
of the area is legitimized as worthy of 
inclusion by Situ’s praise.>°! 

According to Situ’s account of this 
meeting with the new governor of 
Lijiang, owing to Guan Xuexuan’s 
urging, Situ composed a Tara front 
generation visualization Sadhana (tantric 
liturgy) in Chinese!*°? Thus it would 
appear that by at least Situ’s second 
visit, he had learned some Chinese. Situ 
was also interested in Chinese systems 
of astrology and astronomy and seems 
to have attempted some translations of 
those texts as well.°°? Situ does not 
appear to have been fluent, as he also 
relied on translators at times,>"* but 
even a working knowledge of Chinese 
would have given Situ access to a wide 
range of information on Chinese paint- 
ing, including printed copy books and 
painting manuals, which were extremely 
popular and widely circulating in China 
by the eighteenth century. 


EXPOSURE TO CHINESE 
ART IN LIJIANG 


During this visit, Situ resided in the for- 
mer royal palace (rgyal rnying pho 
brang), which would have been the Mu 
Family Palace and seat of government 
(vamen {éif']), now called the Mu Fu 
ARFF.°° We know from the biography 
Situ wrote of the Tenth Karmapa that 
the king of Lijiang’s palace housed an 
extensive Chinese painting collection 
with “many thousands of paintings on 
silk,” which Situ, as a great connoisseur 
of the arts, no doubt pored over as 
well.>°6 Surviving paintings bearing col- 
lector’s colophons with the Lijiang 
kings’ Chinese surname Mu suggest that 
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this collection included works by a few 
of the most famous Chinese painters and 
would have served as an excellent study 
collection for an ambitious patron and 
painter such as Situ Panchen.>” 

Situ also repeatedly visited Baisha 
Ay) Village, the old capital of the Naxi 
kings and home to many temples with 


famous wall paintings by local work- 
shops in a hybrid style. We know Situ 
visited at least one site of these famous 
murals, as he records in his diaries that 
in Baisha, he went to the lower city 
(bos grong smad) protector chapel.>°% 
This must refer to Baisha Village’s 
Hufatang #2;£% (Dharma Protector 


Hall), which Joseph Rock says is 


fee 


5° The wall paintings in this hall are 


another name of Dabaojigong 


an interesting mixture of Tibetan and 
Chinese modes in both style and con- 
tent, and the paintings in the back are 
Karma Kagyu in content and consistent 
with programs within the Palpung sys- 
tem, including a lineage painting (Fig. 
10.22).>!° Interestingly, Situ adds an 
otherwise unknown fact: this chapel 
was erected by the Ninth Lord Karmapa, 
who is the last labeled person among 
the minor figures in the Mahamudra 


lineage painting in this hall. Although 
he was repeatedly invited, the Ninth 
Karmapa is not recorded to have ever 
visited Lijiang, and Situ knew this, as 
the Ninth Karmapa’s biography is 
contained in Situ’s History of the 
Karma Kagyu.*" It could be that a pro- 
tector chapel was built in the old royal 
capital of Lijiang, Baisha, by order 
of the Ninth Karmapa to one of his 
disciples, possibly even carried out by 
the Sixth Shamar, or someone in his 
entourage.>!? Also in the Baisha area, 
Situ visited Draktsa Chapel (Brag rtsa 
lha khang), where he saw the Tenth 
Karmapa’s footprints!>!3 

Situ returned to Fuguosi on his 
second tour in 1739 and gave basic ordi- 
nation to fifty monks and full ordination 
vows to thirty. He donated rice fields as 
an offering to be used for generating 
money for general monastic support.>!4 
Situ also gave oral transmission for the 
monastic liturgy. Recently he had 
revised and printed the collected litur- 
gical texts (chos spyod) for the Karma 
Kagyu-the required liturgical texts used 
in every institution of their monastic 
order—to fulfill the Twelfth Karmapa’s 
final request before his untimely death, 


FIG. 10.21 

Wenfengsi 

Lijiang, Yunnan, China; 2001 
Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


and it would appear that Situ was now 
distributing it in Lijiang.>!> 

When Situ Panchen reached 
Lijiang in 1739, he became heavily 
invested in a newly built monastery in 
the nearby village of La gshis (Lashi #l] 
z=), Ngedon Phuntshog Ling (Nges don 
phun tshogs gling), more commonly 
known locally by its Chinese name, 
Zhiyunsi #§22> (Fig. 10.23). On his 
second visit to the site during this tour 


Situ recalls:>!6 


On the 12th day of the 3rd month, I 
arrived at Orgya shi (’O rgya gzhi) 
and made temporary lodging (rest- 
ed/slept overnight), and arrived at 
Lashi (La gshis; Lashi #|-#). I per- 
formed preparatory rituals for the 
consecration (of Zhiyunsi) accord- 
ing to the Cakrasamvara [system] 
with the help of a picture painted on 
cloth. I asked that the sponsorship 
(of the temple) be divided between 
the king of Lijiang and Rabsal (Rab 
gsal). I gave about one-hundred 
monks basic ordination vows and 
full ordination vows. I gave a for- 
mal reading of the liturgy. I made a 
great amount [of donations] such as 
rice fields and silver offerings which 
were designated for daily tea 
expenses. The Lijiang (Sa tham) 
governor (tha i yas) departed.>!7 


The patron who Situ put in charge 
of supporting the temple along with 
the former king, Rabsal, may be the 
same local monk whose Chinese name 
is Ming Ju, with a similar meaning, 
“Possessing Brilliance,” who was 
recorded in the local gazetteer as being 
appointing to a similar position in raising 
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Fic. 10.22 

Mahamudra lineage, Dabaojigong 

Baisha village, Lijiang, Yunnan, China 
Composite image based on photographs by 
Karl Debreczeny and Wang, pl. 124. 


funds for the rebuilding of Wenfengsi in 
the same year.>!® Considering that Situ 
had already given ordination to about 
one hundred eighty monks at Fuguosi, 
then here at Zhiyunsi another one hun- 
dred monks, and the attrition rate in 
Kham and other parts of Tibet in this 
period marked by sectarian warfare, 
Lijiang appears to have remained a 
vibrant island of Karma Kagyu activity. 
Situ’s involvement at Zhiyunsi is 
corroborated and expanded upon in 
local Chinese sources. From inscriptions 
engraved on a stele dealing with mon- 
astic rules that was erected at the 
monastery and dates to 1756, states that 
in 1730, on his way to Chicken Foot 
Mountain, Situ pointed out that in Lashi 
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li #FEFA, in the cave of Luoshui dong 
37K3}i], where the footprints of the 
patron saint of Magadha are pre- 


served,>!° there should be a temple built 
for the protection of the land and the 
people.*2° He recommended that silver 
in the value of seven hundred ounces of 
gold should be collected, and Situ him- 
self gave two hundred taels of silver to 
buy the fields. This Chinese account is 
further corroborated in Situ’s diaries, as 
he did indeed record visiting Lashi 
twice, back during his first tour of 
Lijiang in 1730-once on his way toward 
Chicken Foot Mountain, and a second 
time on the way back, when he stayed 
with a member of the royal family.*7! 
Zhiyunsi later became the seat of 
Lijiang’s main local incarnation lineage, 
the Dongbao fawang EFA (Shar 
nor drung pa), a disciple of Situ who 


was charged with the management of 


the thirteen Karma Kagyu monasteries 


in the area.>22 


Fic. 10.23 


Zhiyunsi 
Lijiang, Yunnan, China; 2004 
Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


It is also during this second tour of 
Lijiang in 1739 when Situ says that he 
started his serious training in the med- 
ical arts. His diaries state simply that in 
Shawa (Shaba 3/>#§),°23 “I stayed at 
Legdze’s (Legs mdzad) [place]. Since 
my time of training in the healing arts 
began then, I learned from Legdze and 
translated to some degree [texts on] 
Chinese medicine and I watched the 
compounding of drugs.’>24 Previously 
in 1730 Situ had also stayed with this 
Legdze of Shaba, presumably a local 
Naxi or Chinese doctor in Lijiang, 
where he learned various Chinese med- 
ical practices,°*> but it is this second 
visit in 1739 that Situ marks as the 
beginning of his serious pursuit of the 
medical arts. This is significant, as Situ 
became one of the most famous 
Tibetans for medical knowledge in the 
eighteenth century, which from this 
passage suggests was grounded at least 
in part in Chinese medicine learned in 
Lijiang. 

Toward the end of his 1739 stay, 
Situ continued to assert his authority 
over local institutions, and even pro- 


Fic. 10.24 

Main Hall, Yufengsi 

Yulong Mountain, Lijiang, Yunnan, China; 
2001 

Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 
Literature: Lijiang Architecture 3-109. 


FIG. 10.25 

Floor plan of Shilixiang Hall, Yufengsi 
Yulong Mountain, Lijiang, Yunnan, China 
Literature: Lijiang Architecture 3-111. 


vided for the rebuilding of destroyed 
monasteries in the area, for instance: 


I arrived at Laphi Tanphel Ling 
(Kla phi bstan ‘phel gling).... On 
the sixth day of the [fourth] month, 
I made ritual preparation in the 
chapel for the Cakrasamvara conse- 
cration ceremony.... I preformed 
the donning of the hat ritual... I 
gave a formal reading of the 
monastic liturgy. I took such actions 
for the monastery as [giving] many 
materials for religious activities and 
established support (financial capi- 
tal) of one hundred fifty ounces of 
silver, and established a monastic 
constitution that states the regula- 
tions (bca’ yig). °°6 


The Laphi Tanphel Ling described 
in this passage of Situ’s diaries is proba- 
bly Tashi Chéphel Ling (bKra shis chos 
*phel gling; Figs. 10.24), more com- 
monly known as Yufengsi, which was 
introduced at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, located five kilometers from Baisha 
Village on the eastern slope of Jade 
Dragon Mountain (Yulongshan + #2 LL) 
27 On the walls of a small room at the 
rear of Shilixiang --—2 #F Hall (Figs. 
10.25) is preserved the set of the Eight 
Great Bodhisattvas (Figs. 10.1, 3, 6, 8, 
10, 14) painted on six wooden panels, 


introduced at the beginning of this chap- 
ter. The vast majority of wall paintings 
at Yufengsi were destroyed during the 
Cultural Revolution; this unpublished 
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FIG. 10.26 

Heavenly Kings on main gate of Yufengsi 
Lijiang, Yunnan, China 

Painted wooden panels 

Literature: Wang Haitao. 2002 p.226. 


and otherwise unrecognized set seems to 
have been some of the few to survive 
intact, as the small side chapel in which 
they are found was used as a storeroom 
at that time, and the wall paintings were 
protected by floor-to-ceiling cabinets. 
The history of this temple and its 
wall paintings are not clear. While 
Yufengsi is mentioned in many Chinese 
primary and secondary sources, it is 
more famous among the Chinese for its 
ten thousand blossom camellia tree than 
as a monastic institution. According to 
Rock, there were no memorial steles in 
evidence when he visited in the early 
twentieth century.>2® Chinese sources 
generally agree that Yufengsi was 
founded sometime in the Kangxi period 
(1662-1722).°2? One modern account 
states that in 1681, the Tenth Karmapa’s 
patron, the King of Lijiang Mu Yi, 
invited two lamas from Tibet, Duzhi #{ 
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%{] (Dorje) and Dingri ] 
construction of Yufengsi.°° Like many 


, who began 


temples in the area, Yufengsi was subse- 
quently destroyed in the intermittent 
warfare that rocked northern Yunnan 
and later rebuilt during the Qianlong 
period (1736-1795). A building permit 
(jian si zhizhao %2>¥4h,4@) dated the 
twenty-first year of Qianlong (1756) 
suggests that major reconstruction of 


Yufengsi began three years before Situ’s 
last visit to Lijiang in 1759, and was 
likely still going on when he arrived. 
This 1756 permit names a local Tibetan 
Buddhist monk, the lama Ming Julu 44 
49, originally from Lijiang’s main 
Karma Kagyu monastery, Fuguosi, as 
overseeing the construction project.>! 
Over time, nine structures were 
built at Yufengsi, three of which are 
extant: one main assembly hall (Fig. 
10.25) and upper and lower monks’ resi- 
dences, where the paintings under dis- 
cussion are located. The main hall com- 
pound comprises four buildings, the 
gate, the hall itself, and left and right 
flanking buildings, all together occupy- 
ing a space of 1,175 square meters. The 
main hall sits west and faces east, and 


conforms to classic Chinese architec- 
ture, with double-eave, hip-gabled roofs. 
Until recently within the main hall there 
were twenty Buddhist figures painted 
“with an air of Tibetan thangka paint- 
ing,” and the lower monastic quarters 
had four bays of paintings that Chinese 
scholars dated to the Qianlong period 
(1736-1795), that is, from Situ’s lifetime 
or just after.°> Another set of later 
Qing-period paintings of the Four 
Guardian Kings (Fig. 10.26) also sur- 
vives in the main gate of this temple.>*? 

The 1756 reconstruction of 
Yufengsi probably included the lower 
monastic quarters complex called 
Shilixiang, where these wall paintings 
of the Eight Great Bodhisattvas (Figs. 
10.1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 14) are located. As pre- 
viously mentioned, Situ Panchen is 
recorded to have commissioned this set 
in 1732, about seven years before he 
visited this temple. Situ Panchen, as 
both the abbot of the mother monastery 
and a famous artist, may have been 
involved with and/or consulted in the 
painting program of Yufengsi when he 
arrived, either in 1739 when he visited 
and consecrated the [newly rebuilt] 
main chapel (Fig. 10.25) as is men- 
tioned in the diary passage quoted 
above, or during his last visit to Lijiang 
in 1759, when the major 1756 recon- 
struction of Yufengsi would have been 
well under way. However, as Yufengsi 
itself was a satellite temple of Situ’s seat 
Palpung Monastery, theoretically the 
presence of paintings designed or com- 
missioned by Situ Panchen might be 
expected (although actually finding one 
intact is very unusual), but does not nec- 
essarily mean he was directly involved 
in their painting. 

Yufengsi was also the source for a 
number of paintings that Joseph Rock 
collected in Lijiang in the Gardri style 
of Palpung, including several portraits 
of Situ Panchen (Figs. 2.6 and 2.21). 
Interestingly, all seven paintings collect- 
ed by Rock from Yufengsi, now in the 


Ashmolean Museum, are of Situ or his 
contemporaries, including the Gyaltshab 
incarnation (Fig. 10.27), whose prede- 
cessor was recognized in a local Naxi 
child.>*4 The fact that all of these paint- 
ings collected from this local Lijiang 
monastery feature Situ and his students 
speaks to the tremendous lasting impact 
that Situ and his court had on the region 
in the eighteenth century.>> Joseph 
Rock himself records that Situ Panchen 
was so venerated among the local Naxi 
that places were still being pointed out 
in the 1920s and 1930s where Situ had 
rested on his journey two centuries 
before, and a staff in a cave in nearby 
Yongning 7K was still shown as a 
relic of his presence.**° 

As Situ passed through Naxi areas 
on the road back toward Palpung in 
1739, he adds that he stopped the prac- 
tice of blood sacrifice in ten villages.>*” 
Eliminating the ritual taking of life was 
a constant struggle for Tibetan lamas in 
border regions, where local indigenous 
religious practice, like the Dongba in 
these Naxi regions, often included ani- 
mal sacrifice. While many local deities 
and other aspects of indigenous ritual 
life were often incorporated into Tibetan 
Buddhist practice in the conversion of a 
region, the taking of life, or the “red sac- 
rifice,” was strictly forbidden but often 
reasserted itself if there were no promi- 


nent Buddhist teachers in the region.** 


1759: SITU PANCHEN’S 
THIRD VISIT TO LIJIANG 


On the last day of the eighth lunar 
month of 1758, having made an astro- 
logical prognostication for the inhabi- 
tants of Lijiang, Situ set out for Lijiang 
for the third and last time.**? Once Situ 
arrived in Lijiang in 1759, he returned 
to Wenfengsi (Fig. 10.21), the same 
temple he had arranged for the patron- 
age of the Qing imperial governor on 
his previous trip in 1739. There Situ 
twice performed rituals to end warfare 


and strife in Yunnan: Fic. 10.27 

Konchog Ozer (1699-1765) 

Seventh Gyaltsab 

Yufengsi, Lijiang, Yunnan, China 

Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford, EA 
dgon; Wenfengsi). In order that no 1991.179 (HAR 81543) 


I arrived at Jangri Mugpo 
Monastery (‘Jang ri smug po’i 


[more] warfare and other [strife] 
arise in the Yunnan area, I pre- 
formed the four mandala ritual 
arrangement for a rite of aid and 
propitiation to local deities and 
guardians (the “amending and 
restoring” ritual). The whole con- 
gregation performed Tara and bsam 


Thun ma.>“? 
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On the first of the month on the 
[Chinese?] Buddhists [calendar?], 
everyone who gathered there went 
into White Tara retreat. Throughout 
Saga Dawa (Sa ga zla ba -the fourth 
month, associated with monastic 
retreat) we were similarly engaged. 
On the first day after Saga Dawa 
(that is the fifth lunar month) we 
concluded with a brief fire offering. 
I received twenty-two juicy pears 
(si li; shuili 7K4) and twenty-two 
rosaries, this was a good sign for 
my lifespan. While I was undertak- 
ing the performance of long-life 
services so that warfare would not 
arise in Lower Yunnan, because the 
[monks of] Gyi ling gsi said that 
there was a need to go, it failed 

to take effect. I performed the 

long life sadhana by [the Forth 
Karmapa] Rolpe Dorje (Rol pa’1 
rdo rje). Torma offerings (“captured 
torma” gta’ gtor) and thanksgiving 
verses were extensively offered. I 
painted a wheel of longevity (tshe 
‘khor). 1 came out of retreat. [The 
doctor] Legdze gave [me] a vajra 
and rosary. At Netse (gNas rtse) I 
made the great torma and incense 
offering for local deities. 


Having circumambulated the 
mountain (Wenbishan 372211), I 
returned to the monastery. I pre- 
formed the donning the hat cere- 
mony, and offered prayers for long 
life. In the chapel, I completed 
preparatory rituals for Samvara 
consecration. To Legdze and oth- 
ers, I gave oral commentary on 
Mahamudra. I departed.>4! 


Afterward Situ went to the town of 
Lijiang, where he met with his patrons, 
the imperial governor and the “former 
king,” Mu De, who offered him a ban- 
quet. In Cho dhos, Situ stayed in the 
paternal household of the [former] 
Gyaltshab incarnation, that is, the Tenth 
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Karmapa’s local household, which is 
called “A bzus.’”**? We also see that a 
new temple rises to prominence during 
Situ’s third trip to Lijiang, Gyi ling gsi 
(Kuilinsi 4844=¥?) of Lijiang, which 
was not mentioned earlier.* 

As indicated by Situ’s repeated 
performance of rituals to end warfare 
and strife in Yunnan at Wenfengsi, the 
political situation seems to have been 
getting increasingly tense in northern 
Yunnan in 1759. One immediately 
notices from Situ’s account of this later 
trip that he meets many Chinese upon 
the road, and he has several encounters 
with the Chinese army.**4 In one such 
instance elaborated in Situ’s biography: 


Situ was invited to the Chinese 
[military] camp. He was welcomed 
with music. He met with the com- 


mander (tsang yes 44a%) and gov- 
ernor (tha’i [ves] AHR) [that is both 
military and civil officials]. A ban- 
quet and viewing many sports were 
offered. He was similarly invited, 
and went to the rDza na [Fort?] 
lieutenant’s (pd tsong ##48)>* and 


the commander’s (tsang yes 4@#%) 


places. Situ was served such things 
as offerings of Chinese cakes and 
Chinese merchandise, and Chinese 
style sports [demonstrations].*4° 


One is not only struck by the numbers 
of such encounters with Chinese but 
also the more frequent references to 
Chinese material culture. This may 
reflect a larger trend in social change in 
southwestern China, a massive influx of 
ethnic Chinese settlers, merchants, and 
soldiers. In the early eighteenth century, 
when Situ first traveled south, the 
Chinese were a minority in Yunnan, but 
a little more than a century later, they 
became a majority.>47 

Also, Situ’s abrupt and terse state- 
ments reveal that he was suddenly told 
that he had to leave just after arriving, 
suggesting a tension and uncertainty in 


the air, even within Lijiang at the 
time.>*8 For instance, when Situ 


returned to Zhiyunsi>*? 


in Lijiang in 
order to perform the donning the hat 
ceremony together with the dedication 
ceremony for the temple as well as to 
give teachings and initiations to monks, 
the Qing imperial) army arrived.*°° 
Movement also seems more restrictive, 
as Situ now needs an order permitting 
him to travel north back to Balung 
toward home.*! Situ also starts being 
accompanied by local as well as 
Chinese officials with military escorts, 
makes note of troop movements, and in 
Pungdzira (Benzilan ##-fif]) encounters 
another Chinese military campsite. 

Finally Situ is himself caught in 
the midst of a battle and siege near 
Gyalthang, close to the Yunnan-Tibet 
frontier. The conflict began while Situ 
was staying with the regional officer 
(ding dpon) of Ke shod when, “body- 
guards” (bkag ma) of Nazangpa (sNa 
bzang pa—a local Gelugpa monastery?) 
arrived, and a minor scuffle broke 
out.>** Then, apparently dissatisfied 
with the outcome and looking for 
revenge, the armies of Nazangpa, 
including riflemen, returned in force, 
and while five hundred soldiers of 
Bankye (Ban skye—a local Kagyu 
monastery?) surrounded and attacked, 
they were unable to defeat them.*>? On 
this occasion, uncharacteristically bitter 
feelings come forth regarding sectarian 
violence in Khams, which depresses 
Situ: 


Today I made torma offerings to the 
protector deities and prayed to the 
deities and dakini (mkha’ ’gro) to 
stop at once fighting among monks, 
wicked behavior which undermines 
laymen’s faith. And I became 
depressed, thinking that [many une- 
ducated local monks], greedy for 
the faith offerings of the faithful 
laypeople, stingy ones with the 
appearance of a monk (ser mo ba), 


squabbling over monastic wealth 
(dkor)>>4—whichever tradition 
they belong to—and, in 

particular who, never mind under- 
standing the basic tenets of 
Buddhism, have never seen even 
the good behavior of the Gelukpa 
monks of Central Tibet, and having 
heard just the names Kagyu and 
Geluk (kar dge) take that to be a 
religious tradition and commit bad 
deeds that monks should refrain 
from, bearing weapons aloft, com- 
mitting such actions as monks wag- 
ing war on other monks. Generally, 
what they have done grievously 
wounds the teachings of the 
Buddha, and in particular it is a 
great disgrace to the matchless 
Tsongkhapa and his followers. That 
is all I thought (when seeing it), and 
I did not show a displeased face or 
think of responding (through harm- 
ful rituals).>>° 


Based on the context of this passage, it 
would appear that Nazang is either a 
local Gelug monastery, or a region with 
militant Gelug ties, near Gyalthang in 
northern Yunnan, and Bankye is a local 
Kagyu institution, both of which fielded 
soldier-monks in this shameful display 
of violent sectarianism. Throughout Situ 
tried to maintain a Buddhist equanimity, 
and succeeded in maintaining a calm 
deportment, but he still confessed being 
deeply saddened in the end. Situ rarely 
expressed his feelings in his diaries as in 
this passage, and seldom were such 
plain feelings about the sectarian fight- 
ing between the Gelugpa and Karma 
Kagyu seen discussed in Tibetan 
sources.>°6 

Interestingly, we see the anxiety of 
Situ’s life expressed in his paintings, 
altering well-established Tibetan icono- 
graphic conventions to meet the needs 
of his troubled times. For instance, in 
his composition of White Tara 
Protection from the Eight Fears (Fig. 


6.1),>>’ a theme received from India 


reflecting the cultural concerns of that 
time and place, Situ has changed the 
bottom left scene, replacing Protection 
from Fear of Lions with a more relevant 
and pervasive predator, Protection from 
Fear of Enemy Armies (Fig. 10.28).>8 
The long life goddess White Tara (Fig. 
10.29) was of special significance to 
Situ, who is recorded to have painted 
her many times, starting a few years 
after this encounter: in 1762, 1763, 
1764, 1766, 1768, 1769, 1772, and 
173" 


CONTINUED CONTACT 
WITH LIJIANG 


While Situ never returned to Lijiang 
after 1759, he remained involved with 
his new cultural satellite, even providing 
artists to make images in its temples.> 
For instance, in 1768 Situ gave full 
ordination to a group of twenty monks 
of Lijiang.*°! Then later in the same 
year he consecrated a number of paint- 
ings of a group from Lijiang, and per- 
formed the essential empowerment for 


Fic. 10.28 

White Tara, protecting from fear of enemy 
armies (detail from Fig. 6.1) 

19th century 

30 x 26 4 in. (76.2 x 66.7 cm) 
C2006.66.524 (HAR 997) 


peaceful and wrathful deities to people 
from Lashi, a reference to Lashi Ngedon 
Ling, that is Zhiyunsi, one of the main 
temples in Lijiang that Situ had helped 
found in 1730 and 1739. To pilgrims 
from Lijiang, Situ also made gifts of 
protective knots and a banquet and sent 
treasure vases to Lashi.>® 

Situ’s last involvement with 
Lijiang is recorded in 1772, just two 
years before he died in 1774, when he 
sent sculptors from E (A bai lha bzo) to 
Lijiang to erect a large statue (/ha chen, 
literally, “great deity”). From this same 
passage we also learn that Situ 
explained the preliminary practices for 
Mahamudra to people from Lijiang, 
among others, presented a banquet to 
those such as the “guardians of all 
Lijiang” (jang kun skyong), and pre- 
sented them with such things as a clay 
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Fic. 10.29 

White Tara 

Mongolia, Dolonnor style, Qing Dynasty 
(1644-1911), 18th—19th century 

Gilded bronze 

Approximately: 45 x 38 x 26 in. 

(114.3 x 96.5 x 66 cm) 

Made in: Dolonnor, Inner Mongolia, Chahar 
Province, China 

Philadelphia Museum of Art: Gift of 
John T. Morris, 1911 

Photograph by Graydon Wood 


sculpture with holy relics (gzungs 
ezhug)58 


This monumental sculpture was 
probably intended for Pujisi #9t5F 
(Phun tshogs gling; Fig. 10.30), the last 


of the five major Karma Kagyu monas- 


teries to be built and founded just the 
year before, in 1771, six kilometers west 
of Lijiang.°° According to a Chinese 
text engraved on a wooden tablet (mu 
bei 7Xf#) that used to hang in the main 
incarnation’s quarters, the “Record of 
The Great Lama of Pujisi” HAF SAR 
itCHS, the monastery was built by 
Dian Seng H4{% of the local aristocratic 
He family FE, of Puji village BAAN, 
and nephew of the founder of 


Zhiyunsi.>© According to this record, 
Dian Seng was studying Tibetan scrip- 
tures with his uncle at Fuguosi when 
Situ Panchen arrived, and Situ was so 
impressed with Dian Seng that he recog- 
nized him as an incarnation of an arhat, 
incorporating him into the Tibetan incar- 
nation system in his middle age. After 
Situ’s praise, he built a small temple 
(Pujisi) on a mountain behind the vil- 
lage and became very popular, with 
many followers. (Presumably it was the 
main hall in this temple where Situ sent 
artists to build the monumental sculp- 
tures.) Three years after Dian Seng died 
at age eighty, Situ Panchen recognized 
his reincarnation in a boy in the same 


FIG. 10.30 

Pujisi 

Lijiang, Yunnan, China; 2001 
Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


FIG. 10.31 

The coming of Buddhism to Tibet story (detail) 
Pujisi, Lijiang, Yunnan, China 

Painted wooden panel 

Photograph by Karl Debreczeny 


family, and, after being sent for educa- 
tion in Tibet, he returned to Pujisi to 
become abbot, where he significantly 
expanded it into a large monastery, 
building monastic quarters and other 
structures before his death in 1837. This 
local Chinese record clearly demon- 
strates Situ’s continued direct involve- 
ment in Lijiang long after his final 
departure. Most intriguing among the 
few painting remnants to survive the 
Cultural Revolution at Pujisi are two 
wooden panels in an alcove to the left of 
the main hall across from the caretaker’s 
quarters; they depict narrative scenes 
related to Padmasambhava coming to 
Tibet to convert the land (Fig. 10.31).>% 
The architecture within these scenes, 
however, closely resembles local Naxi 
temples, and Padmasambhava’s notched 
red hat resembles Situ’s famous badge 
of office, so that a visual conflation of 
the taming of the two lands, Lijiang 

and Tibet, and the establishment of 
temples by these two saints seems to be 
made here. 


CONCLUSION 


Almost from the moment that Situ 
established his seat, Palpung Monastery, 
until his death, he became increasingly 
involved and invested in Lijiang. Within 
both Tibetan and Chinese sources, one 
sees Situ engaged during his visits in 
asserting his authority over monasteries 
in northern Yunnan, through his re- 
peated participation in their founding, 
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Fic. 10.32 

Eight Great Siddhas 

Ca. 18th century 

9%x8 Win. (24.1 x 21.6 cm) 
C2002.43.2 (HAR 65170) 


consecration, ordination of monks, 
assignment of liturgies, and recognition 
of local incarnate lamas. Visual evi- 
dence from the eighteenth century also 
suggests that after the abolishment of 
the Kingdom of Lijiang just before 
Situ’s arrival, the formerly vibrant local 
painting workshops ceased to exist, and 
the monasteries looked to Palpung 
Monastery, with its prominent artistic 
traditions, as its new center. Lijiang’s 
new incorporation into the Palpung 
artistic orbit in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries can be visually demon- 
strated in surviving wall paintings 
(Figs. 10.1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 14) at Yufengsi, 
which drew directly from Situ commis- 
sions (Figs. 10.2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 15) 
that we are only now beginning to 
reconstruct. 

Situ visited temples with locally 
famous wall paintings done in a hybrid 
Tibetan and Chinese style and stayed in 
a palace known to house a major col- 
lection of Chinese painting in the area, 
which would have served as an excel- 
lent study collection for a connoisseur 
of the arts such as Situ. Situ’s own writ- 
ings also suggest he knew Chinese, 
which would have given him further 
access to a wide range of information 
on Chinese painting, all of which no 
doubt contributed to the development of 
his own school. While such references 
are only suggestive, possible visual 
reflections of such interests can be seen 
when comparing paintings based on the 
same Situ compositions that faithfully 
follow the Gardri painting techniques 
for laying down pigments, such as this 
Mahasiddhas painting (Fig. 7.17) with 
others that incorporate ink washes (Fig. 
7.19). And still others, such as this 
Eight Mahasiddhas (Fig. 10.32), are 
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entirely monochrome ink paintings 
employing Chinese brush techniques 
for building up landscapes. Also note 
the incorporation of standard Chinese 
landscape tropes, such as figures cross- 
ing a bridge in the bottom left corner 
(Fig. 10.32 detail). Yet the subject mat- 
ter and the handling of the figures con- 
tinue to be based on Indo-Tibetan mod- 
els. These ink paintings often appear 


slightly naive and less professionally 


executed than the highly polished Detail from Fig. 10.32 


FIG. 10.33 

Mahakala Bernag Chen 

18th century 

Pigments on silk 

22 ¥%2 x 13 % in. (57.2 x 34.9 cm) 
C2002.8.4 (HAR 65083) 
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Seal (detail from Fig. 10.34) 


Fic. 10.34 

Shakyamuni Buddha 

Tibet or China; 19th century 

10 x 15 in. (25.4 x 38.1 cm) 

C2006.66.522 (HAR 995) 

Inscription on verso: Da Qing Kangxi nian shi 
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works often associated with Palpung 
workshops. They are clearly made by 
Tibetan (rather than Chinese) artists, 
and small formal clues, such as the 
modeling of the clouds, still link these 
paintings to the Palpung tradition. 
Perhaps such paintings reflect a wider 
conversance in Chinese art in Situ’s 
court at Palpung and its popularity 
among Situ’s followers such as the 
Thirteenth Karmapa, Diidiil Dorje 
(Figs. 1.19 detail and 6.17), who was 
also quite interested in painting and its 
history.°°7 

Based on places Situ mentions in 
his diaries as having visited while trav- 
eling in Yunnan, we can see that he was 
also interested in the lives of previous 
Karma Kagyu hierarchs who visited 
Lijiang, especially the Tenth Karmapa, 
who was said to have founded a new 
“Chinese style thangka” painting school 
during his fifteen-year exile there. A 
painting in the Rubin Museum (Fig. 
10.33) on silk of Black Cloak Mahakala 
(mGon po ber nag chen) inscribed with 
the phrase “Without error [this] painting 
of Five Deity [Mahakala] was painted 
by the hand of Chos [-kyi-] ’byung 
[-gnas]” suggests that Situ Panchen 
also copied paintings of the Tenth 
Karmapa.°® Its unusual appearance, and 
specifically the sensitive handling of the 
animals, such as the realistic depiction 
of the elephant at bottom center, bears 
some resemblance to paintings attrib- 
uted to the Tenth Karmapa.°® However, 
this unambiguous inscription, combined 
with the unexpressive quality of the 
brushwork suggests rather that Situ was 
following after compositions by the 
Tenth Karmapa, or at least imitating his 
style.°”° While a silk ground is unusual 
to Tibetan painting and something that 
the Tenth Karmapa was not known to 
favor, the handling of the ink clouds 
here suggests a painter not familiar with 
how silk absorbs ink, or the techniques 
of creating layered ink washes. Copying 
paintings by the great masters has long 


been a basic aspect of training and 
appreciation across many traditions, and 
textual evidence reflects Situ Panchen 
was particularly interested in the Tenth 
Karmapa’s artistic career. It is also 
recorded that Situ was in possession of 
visual models by the Tenth Karmapa 
and that several paintings by the Tenth 
Karmapa were included in Situ’s burial 
stupa, which further suggests he had a 
special relationship to them.>7! 

One can see the layers of artistic 
legacy of both Situ Panchen and the 
Tenth Karmapa in a single painting of 
Buddha Sakyamuni also in the Rubin 
Museum (Fig. 10.34). The overall 
impression this work affords is of a 
painting in the Gardri style of Situ 
Panchen, most notably in the shape and 
the graded layers of paint to create vol- 
ume in the swirling clouds. Yet unusual 
archaistic aspects of the painting, such 
as the flying canopy above, which recall 
conventions from much earlier (six- 
teenth century) paintings, such as can be 
found in figures 5.3 and 5.13, set it 
apart. Of particular interest is an unusu- 
al Chinese seal in an ancient archaic 
script known as “seal script” in the 
upper-right corner that reads: “made in 
the Kangxi period (1662-1722) of the 
Great Qing” (Da Qing Kangxi nian shi 
AGH BEEBE) (Fig. 10.34 detail).>” 
This reign date is a standard formula for 


inscriptions of imperial commissions on 
Chinese Buddhist images such as paint- 
ings and sculptures, however on paint- 
ings they are hand written inscriptions, 
and is to my knowledge unknown as a 
seal. Moreover, the calligraphy and 
carving of the seal are not of sufficient 
quality to be of imperial manufacture, 
further suggesting that this seal is a 
fabrication.*’> This could have been 
copied from a recent object collected by 
Situ on one of his trips, or a gift from 
one of many patrons or officials in the 
region.°’4 However, it is unclear what 
this Chinese “seal” is doing on this 
painting which is clearly of Tibetan 


Tibetan artists’ notations (detail from Fig. 
10.34) 


manufacture -beyond stylistic considera- 
tions Tibetan artist’s notations are also 
visible through the paint layer (Fig. 
10.34 detail). Perhaps such a stylized 
seal was thought to add a sophisticated 
decorative element to a Chinese style 
painting, much the way such seals are a 
prominent part of the visual conventions 
and connoisseurship intrinsic to Chinese 
paintings, many of which Situ no doubt 
examined in the Lijiang palace’s 
collection. However, the most striking 
feature of this painting is the studied 
naiveté in the modeling of the three 
central figures, with their small faces 
and tiny pursed lips, a signature of 
Lijiang’s most prominent Tibetan expa- 
triate painter, the Tenth Karmapa. This 
painting embodies multiple historical 
layers of prominent artists of the Karma 
Gardri tradition’s engagement with 
northern Yunnan, culminating with Situ 
Panchen. 
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Seven Incarnation Lineages of the Karma Kagyti 


Traditionally, the Black-hat Karmapas 
were considered to be the chief of six 
Karma Kagyii incarnate lamas, with 
whom they were closely linked over 
many centuries. Together these lamas 
were called “The Victor [Karmapa] and 
His Sons, the Six” (rgyal ba yab sras 
drug). These six were: 


1. Karma pa Zhwa nag 

2. Karma pa Zhwa dmar 

3. The Tai Situ of Karma and 
Palpung 

4. Go shri rGyal tshab 

5. dPal Idan dPa’ bo 

6. sTag sna Tre ho 


For ease of reference, I have gathered 
here the lists of the names of the 
Karmapas and the other five main lines 
of incarnate lamas, to the extent that I 
was able to find them. To the above six, 
I have added the Kongtriil incarnations, 
in keeping with recent established tradi- 
tion and by virtue of their indisputable 
importance in recent generations.>”° 
The relative ranks of the trulkus 
within the Karma Kagyii School were a 
matter of carefully observed court proto- 
col. By the 1960s, the five most impor- 
tant subsidiary trulkus under the 
Karmapa were divided into two classes. 


Fic. 6.9 (DETAIL) 

Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, two of the Six 
Ornaments 

19th-20th century 

23 % x 16 % in. (59.7 x 42.5 cm) 
C2006.13.4 (HAR 65618) 


The Shamar and Situ enjoyed the highest 
status, while the remaining three incar- 
nate lamas (including Jamg6n Kongtriil) 
were assigned to a lower status. (The 
sTag sna Tre ho was omitted from the 
list, presumably because the incumbent 
trulku had not reached India.)>”7 


APPENDIX A 


The Black-Hat Karmapa 
Incarnations 


Though the names and dates of the 
Black-hat Karmapas (Zhwa nag Karma 
pa) are well known, their incarnations 
before Disum Khyenpa are not. 
Kongtriil, in his brief account of the Situ 
hat (mThong grol zhwa dmar rin po che 
mijal kha’i skabs rgyu mtshan phan yon 
mdor bsdus), p. 1,120, mentions the 
Indian seer dKon pa skyes, the bod- 
hisattva *Matiratna (Blo gros rin chen), 
and the great adept Saraha as previous 
lives of Diisum Khyenpa, who had con- 
tinuously worn a mystical black hat. G6 
Lotsawa in the Blue Annals (trans. G. N. 
Roerich, pp. 473f.) gives more details, 
listing five incarnations before Diisum 
Khyenpa, all of whom are considered 
incarnations of the future Buddha Simha 
(Seng ge), sixth buddha of the thousand 
buddhas of the Blessed Aeon 
(Bhadrakalpa). Furthermore, the Black- 
hat Karmapa is believed to be basically 
an emanation of the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. 


A. Prajialamkara (Shes rab rgyan), a 
disciple of Nagarjuna 

B. Kamadhanu, a disciple of Saroruha 

C. Dharmabodhi, who became highly 
realized in Avalokitesvara practice 

D. rGyal ba mChog dbyangs, a Tibetan 
minister of Khri srong Ide btsan who 
was a prominent disciple of 
Padmasambhava (fl. 8th century) 

E. Po to ba Rin chen gsal, the Kadampa 
master, 1031-1105 


Dus gsum mkhyen pa, 1110-1193 

Karma Pakshi, 1206-1283 

Rang byung rdo rje, 1284-1339 

Rol pa’i rdo rje, 1340-1383 

De bzhin gshegs pa, 1384-1415 

mThong ba don Idan, 1416-1453 

Chos grags rgya mtsho, 1454-1506 

Mi bskyod rdo rje, 1507-1554 

. dBang phyug rdo rje, 1556-1603 

10. Chos dbyings rdo rje, 1604-1674 

11. Ye shes rdo rje, 1675-1702 

12. Byang chub rdo rje, 1703-1732 

13. bDud ‘dul rdo rje, 1734-1798 

14. Theg mchog rdo rje, 1799-1869 

15. mKha’ khyab rdo rje, 1871-1922 

16. Rang byung rig pa’i rdo rje, 
1924-1981 

17. Orgyan ‘phrin las ‘gro ‘dul rdo rye, 

born 1985 and Phrin las mtha’ yas 

rdo rje (enthroned by a different 
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regent) 
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APPENDIX B 


The Red-Hat Karmapa 
Incarnations 


G6 Lotsawa, in his Blue Annals, (trans. 
G.N. Roerich, pp. 520-552) tells the 
history of the Red-hat Karmapa (Zhwa 
dmar Karma pa) incarnations up to the 
mid-fifteenth century, mentioning six 
incarnations before Drakpa Sengge. The 
First Karma phrin las gives a briefer his- 
tory of the first five Shamar Karmapa 
incarnations in one of his answers to 
questions, Dris lan, p. 168ff. (ca 41b). 
Five incarnations prior to Drakpa 
Sengge are listed by Klong rdol Bla ma, 
bsTan ‘dzin gyi skyes bu, vol. za, fol. 
29b (as quoted by G. Tucci 1949, p. 
682, n. 61): 1. Tilopa, 2. Kun rig, 3. 
Tshul khrims dpal bzang, 4. dGe slong 
Nam mkha’ ‘od, and 5. bKra shis grags 
pa. The Shamar Karmapas are basically 
considered to be emanations of Buddha 
Amitabha. 


A. Khol po dga’, disciple of Tilopa 


B. 


ae SM eS 
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Sarvavid (Kun rig), a disciple of 
Naropa 


. gZhon nu gsang tshol, born in 


Nepal, a disciple of Mila Repa 


. Tshul khrims dpal, 1096-1132, 


disciple of Gampopa and Diisum 
Khyenpa 


. Nam mkha’ ‘od, 1133-1199, a disci- 


ple of Disum Khyenpa and Taklung 
Thangpa 

bKra shis grags pa, 1200-1282, a 
disciple of Sangs rgyas yar byon of 
Taklung 


Grags pa seng ge, 1283-1349 
mKha’ spyod dbang po, 1350-1405 
Chos dpal ye shes, 1406-1452 
Chos grags ye shes, 1453-1524 
dKon mchog yan lag alias dKon 
mchog ‘bangs, 1525-1583 

Chos kyi dbang phyug, 1584-1630 
Ye shes snying po, 1631—1694 
dPal chen chos kyi don grub, 
1695-1732 
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9. 


10. 


dKon mchog dge ba’i “byung gnas, 
1733-1740 
Chos grub rgya mtsho, 1741-1791 


Interval of 101 years 


11. 


12. 
13. Chos kyi blo gros, 1952- 


‘Jam dbyangs Rin po che, 
1892-1946 
‘Phrin las kun khyab, 1948-1950 


APPENDIX C 


The Tai Situ Incarnations of 
Karma and Palpung 


The dGe legs du ma reverential verses 
by Situ Chékyi Gyaltshen the Second 
(Si tu Chos kyi rgyal mtshan dge legs 
dpal bzang po, 1586-1632) list eleven 
successive embodiments down to the 
first Situ Chékyi Gyaltshen (Chos kyi 
rgyal mtshan, 1377-1448). I list Situ 
Panchen as the eighth incarnation. Cf. 
E. Gene Smith 2002, p. 96. 


. Maitreya 

. Dombhi Heruka 

. ‘Bangs stobs chen 
. Da rikapa 

. Gyim shangs 


Mar pa, 1012-1097 


. dBon sgom (Byang chub shes rab?), 


Dwags po sGom chung 


. ‘Gro mgon Ras chen, 1088-1158 


Ye shes dbang phyug, 1220-1281 
Ri mgo ba Ratnabhadra, 1281-1343 


. Ta’i zhing chen, 1345-1376 


Chos kyi rgyal mtshan (first with 
title Si tu), 1377-1448 

bKra shis rnam rgyal, 1450-1497 
bKra shis dpal ‘byor, 1498-1541 


. Mi ‘khrugs chos kyi go cha, 


1542-1585 

Chos kyi rgyal mtshan dge legs dpal 
bzang po (the second Chos kyi rgyal 
mtshan), 1586-1632 


Nor bu bsam ‘phel alias Mi pham 
phrin las rab brtan, 1658-1682 
Legs bshad smra ba’1 nyi ma, 
1683-1698 


8. Chos kyi ‘byung gnas, 1700-1774 
9. Padma nyin byed dbang po, 


10. 


1 


— 


12 


1775-1853? 
Padma kun bzang, 1854?-1885 


. Padma dbang mchog rgyal po, 


1886-1952 


. Padma don yod nyin byed dbang po, 


1954— 


APPENDIX D 
The Goshri Gyaltshab 


Incarnations 


The First Gyaltshab was granted a 


unique black hat, and the Second 


Gyaltshab received a special orange hat 
(dmar ser li khri) from the Seventh 
Karmapa.°’* A brief history of this 
trulku lineage and its hat is found in the 


work by Dakgyii Khenpo Karma 


Diildzin (Dwags brgyud mKhan po 
Karma ‘dul ‘dzin), m7shur phu rgyal 
tshab gu’i gung pa’i dbu zhwa mthong 
grol dbang gi mdog can gyi lo rgyus 
dbyangs can rgyud mang (unpublished 
printout, pp. 59-73, courtesy of Tashi 
Tsering Josayma). The previous lives 
before Gushri Paljor Dondrup (dPal 
‘byor don grub) were according to a 
brief list of Karma Kagyii trulkus 
extracted by E. Gene Smith: 


A. Ananda (Kun dga’ bo, disciple of the 
Buddha) 

B. mGar, the early Tibetan minister 

C. mKhar chen dPal gyi dbang phyug 

D. ‘Brom rGyal ba’i ‘byung gnas, 
1005-1064 

E. rJe btsun Zhi ba ‘od 


1. Gushri dPal ‘byor don grub, circa 
1427-1489 

2. bKra shis rnam rgyal, 1490-1518 

3. Grags pa dpal ‘byor, 1519-1549 


4. Grags pa don grub, 1550-1617 

5. Grags pa mchog dbyangs, 
1618-1658 

6. Nor bu bzang po, 1659-1698 

7. dKon mchog ‘od zer, 1699-1765 

8. Chos dpal bzang po (or Chos ‘phel 
bzang po), 1766-1820 

9. Grags pa ye shes, 1821-1876 

10. bsTan pa’i nyi ma, 1877-1901 

11. Grags pa rgya mtsho, 1902-1953? 

12. Grags pa bstan pa yar “‘phel, 1954— 


APPENDIX E 


The Palden Nenang Pawo 
Incarnations 


The Nenang Pawo incarnations can be 
counted the fifth most important Karma 
Kagyii Trulku. The previous lives before 
Chéwang Lhiindrup (Chos dbang Ihun 
grub, 1440-1503) were according to a 
brief list of Karma Kagyii trulkus 
extracted by E. Gene Smith. According 
to an interview of the late Twelfth 
Pawo, the list of six early incarnations 
omits Bai ro tsa na and sPrul sku gZhon 
nu grub, but adds as the second and 
third figures mKha’ ‘gro bDe skyong 
bzang mo and Rol pa’i ye shes. The pre- 
vious incarnations of this line are illus- 
trated in the painting HAR 825, culmi- 
nating in the Third Pawo Tsuklak 
Gyatsho, though some inscriptions can- 
not be read. A brief history and explana- 
tion of the Pawo hat is given by 
Kongtriil in his work dPa’bo’i dbu 
zhwa’i bshad pa mdor bsdus yod, rGya 
chen bKa’ mdzod, The Expanded 
Edition of the Writings of ‘Jam mgon 
Kong sprul Blo gros mtha’ yas (New 
Delhi: Shechen Publications, 2002), vol. 
5, pp. 1,101-124. 


A. Prajfakara (Pan chen Shes rab 
‘byung gnas of Nalanda, India) 

B. Bair ro tsa na, the learned master of 
Tibet 


C. Rang ston Chos rje (or Sangs rgyas 
Rong ston) 

D. O rgyan rin chen gling pa 

E. sPrul sku gZhon nu grub 

F. ‘Ba’ ra ba rGyal mtshan dpal bzang, 
1310-1391 


Chos dbang lhun grub, 1440-1503 
gTsug lag ‘phreng ba, 1504—1566 
gTsug lag rgya mtsho, 1568-1630 
gTsug lag kun tu bzang po, 1633—? 


Gi eM 


gTsug lag ‘phrin las rgya mtsho, 

1650-1699 

6. gTsug lag chos kyi don grub, 
1701-1718 

7. gTsug lag dga’ ba, 1718-1781 

8. gTsug lag chos kyi rgyal po (fl. early 
19th century) 

9. gTsug lag nyin byed (fl. late 19th 
century) 

10. gTsug lag smra ba’i dbang phyug, 
1912-? 

11. 


APPENDIX F 


The Incarnations of Takna Treho 


The Treho Shabdrung Tulku (Tre ho 
Zhabs drung sPrul sku) was based at 
Tanak (rTa nag) or Namling (rNam 
gling) in Shang district of northern 
Tsang province, and it was the sixth 
most important Karma Kagyii trulku by 
the eighteenth century. The first trulku 
came in the sixteenth century from 
Trehor in Kham to northern Tsang (his 
trulku name can also be spelled ‘Tre 
hor’). A complete list of their lineage is 
unavailable at present. E. Gene Smith 
kindly pointed out the following four 
lamas as the beginning of their line- 
age.>”? The incarnations prior to number 
1, Chos kyi rgyal mtshan, are based on a 
brief list of Karma Kagyii trulkus 
extracted by E. Gene Smith. The story 
of the Third Treho’s life is briefly told 
near the end of Situ and Belo’s history. 


A. Shes rab bzang po 

B. sPyan snga Tshul khrims, an emana- 
tion of Pan chen Phyogs glang 

C. ‘Jig rten gsum mgon of Drigung, 
1143-1217 

D. bSod nams rdo rje 

E. Ratna shri (Rin chen dpal) 

F. Don grub ‘od zer 


1. mKhas grub Chos kyi rgyal mtshan, 
came to Tsang from Trehor in Kham 
(fl. second half of the 16th century), 
lived 49 years 

2. dPag bsam dbang po (d. mid 17th 
century), lived 42 years 

3. Karma bstan ‘dzin dar rgyas, 
1653-1730 

4. Chos kyi snying po alias Blo bzang 
chos kyi dbang po, lived 69 years 

5. ‘Chi med grub pa, lived 29 years 

6. Blo bzang chos dpal grags pa, lived 
41 years 

7. Mi pham chos kyi rdo rje, 1809—? 

8. Eighth and later incarnations not yet 
traced 


APPENDIX G 


The Jamgon Kongtriil Incarnations 


I list here the incarnations of Jamg6én 
Kongtril (1813-1899), a great lineage 
holder of the Karma Kagyii, but also 
one of the founders of the Rime (Ris 
med) nonsectarian movement in Derge. 
He considered himself, like Situ 
Panchen before him, to have been the 
rebirth of Taranatha of Jonang (1575— 
1634). The editor of Kongtriil’s autobi- 
ography went so far as to adopt the 
whole series of Taranatha’s previous 
lives. Thus the previous lives of 
Kongtrtil were said to have included the 
following series of incarnations,>*° 
exactly the lineage claimed for the first 
Khalkha Jetsun Dampa of Mongolia 
(Zanabazar, 1635-1723) and his suc- 
cessors:°8! 
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A. sPyod pa’i rdo rje (Krsnacarin) rang byung kun khyab, 1905-1989) was 

B. Ratna ba hu la also considered to have been a Kongtriil 

C. Rong zom Chos bzang incarnation. He was identified when 

D. ‘Ba rom pa Dar ma dbang phyug young as some sort of trulku at 

E. Sa skya A wa dhu ti pa (‘Od zer Dzogchen, but did he not stay there; 
dpal?) later he went to Palpung and became 

F. Zhang ston ‘Khrul zhig ‘Brug sgra retreat master (sgrub dpon) of the retreat 


rgyal mtshan 


center founded by the first Kongtriil.*** 


G. gNyos Sangs rgya Ras chen, rGyal 
ba Lha nang pa, 1164-1224 
H. mKhas grub Sangghabhadra 


I. ‘Jam dbyangs bKra shis dpal Idan, 
1379-1449 
J. Pandita Chos kyi nyin byed 


K. Jonang rJe btsun Kun dga’ grol 
mchog (alias Blo gsal rgya mtsho?), 
1507-1566 

L. rGyal bu dGa’ byed sa skyong, 
Prince Ramagopala of Tripura 

M. Jonang rJe btsun Taranatha, 
1575-1634 


(Several unspecified incarnations inter- 
vene, culminating in:) 

1. Kongtriil Lotré Thaye, 1813-1899. 
His incarnation line at Palpung was: 

2. dPal spungs or Kar sras dPal Idan 
mKhyen brtse’i ‘od zer, 1904-1953 

3. Karma blo gros chos kyi seng ge, 
1954-1992 

4. The recent rebirth, b. 1995. 


Sometimes other previous incarnations 
were listed.°*? Other rebirths of 
Kongtriil were recognized at Shechen 
(Zhe chen), Dzigar, Dzogchen (rDzogs 
chen), and perhaps one other location.>*3 
At Shechen was Pema Drime Lekpe 
Lotré (Padma dri med legs pa’i blo 

gros, 1901?-1960). At Dzigar was Lotré 
Rabphel (Blo gros rab ‘phel), alias 
Tshering Wangpo (Tshe ring dbang po). 
Originally at Dzigar, he moved later in 
life to Palpung. At Dzogchen was 
Gyurme Kénchok Gyaltshen (‘Gyur 
med dkon mchog rgyal mtshan). In 
Gulok was a trulku (name unknown) 
who was possibly linked with the 
Zikhok (g.Zi khog) incarnation and 
Kathok. The late Kalu Rinpoche (Karma 
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PREFACE 


' See H. Karmay 1975, p. 74ff. and the chart, p. 
O8F. 


? See Kongtriil’s section on art history in his ency- 
clopedia, the Shes bya kun khyab. See its 
summary by E. Gene Smith 1970, and the 
revised edition, E. Gene Smith 2001, p. 255. 


3 This study builds on three previous publications 
on Situ Panchen the artist and art patron: D. 
Jackson 1996, part II, chapter 10; D. Jackson 
1999 in M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1999; and 
D. Jackson 2006. 


CHAPTER I 


4 On the autobiography of Situ Panchen, see E. 
Gene Smith 1968, and its revised reprint in E. 
Gene Smith 2001, p. 87ff. On other aspects of 
Situ Panchen’s life and his impact, see Tashi 
Tsering ed. 2000. 


> He was born on the seventeenth day of the 
eleventh lunar month of the year of the earth 
rabbit, according to the Phug lugs calendar, or 
in the first lunar month of the dragon year 
according to gTsug lag phreng ba’s system, 
which was still in use among Karma Kagyii 
lamas. 


© Si tu Pan chen, Zui si tur, p. 17: si tu chos kyi 
rgyal mtshan gyis bzhengs pa’i rje dbang 
phyug rdo rje’i sku brnyan gtso bor byas pa’i 
gos sku chen mo de mandal gdong gi ngos su 
bkram nas mjal. He later displayed the large 
brocade thangka at Karma in 1745 and 1772. 


7 Chégyam Trungpa 1966, p. 86. 


8 More details on the main temples of Karma in 
the 1920s can be found near the beginning 
of the pilgrimage account of Kathok Situ 
(Kah thog Si tu, p. 14f, fol. 7b). Trungpa 
Rinpoche’s enthusiastic attribution of artistic 
skills to the seventh through tenth Karmapa 
should probably be corrected: the only great 
artist and artisan among them was the Tenth 
Karmapa, Chéying Dorje, who lived in the 
seventeenth century. The others were very 
important as designers or commissioners of 
sacred art, not as artists. 


° Si tu Pan chen, Jai si tur, p. 41.2 (a 21a): ‘di 
skabs ri mo’i lugs gang yin med pa zhig go//. 


10 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 458.3 (na 228b). 


'! “Be lo Tshe dbang kun khyab in his inventory of 
Situ Panchen’s memorial stipa, Byams mgon, 
p. 713 (15a), records the presence there of 
two paintings by Changchup Dorje: byang 
chub rdo rje’i phyag bris rta nag Icags ral 
can gyi sku thang/ ... byang chub rdo rje’i 
phyag bris yab sras gsum gyi sku thang/. 


'2 Kah thog Si tu, p. 22.4 (11b), mentions seeing 
five thangka paintings by this Shamar at 
Karma Lha stengs. ‘Be lo Tshe dbang kun 
khyab in his inventory of Situ Panchen’s 
memorial stipa, Byams mgon, p. 713 (15a), 
also records the presence of a painting of 
Avalokitesvara by the eighth Shamar and a 
statue of Amitabha cast by him: zhwa dmar 
brgyad pa’i phyag blugs ‘od dpag med kyi sku 
dang/ ... zhwa dmar brgyad pa’i phyag bris 
spyan ras gzigs kha sar pani’i sku thang/. 


'3.On Menthangpa Menla Dondrup see D. Jackson 
1996, part 2, chapter 3. 


'4 Tbid., p. 42.2 (a 21b): bdag de skabs tha bris 
sogs la dad brtson che bar yod pas ‘og phyag 
mdzod nas bla ma lha khang du grags pa’i 
sman bla don grub pa’i phyag ris grub brgya 
yod pa der sdod du jug pa gnang/. According 
to the late Dezhung Rinpoche (1906-1987), 
oral communication, Seattle, 1980, murals 
attributed to Menthangpa were still extant at 
Yangpajen when he visited there in the late 
1940s. 


'S Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, p. 45.6 (a 23a): ha 
ris sngon nas rtsal bris Ita bu’i phyogs mgo 
dod tsam yong thog kong po sprul sku las 
kyang thig rtsa ‘ga’ zhig bslab//. 


'6 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 459.3 (na 229a). 


'7 For references to this and similar manuals on 
estimating things (spyad don), see D. Jackson 
1996, p. 216, n. 485. G. Tucci published such 
a passage on bronzes from an incomplete 
manuscript fifty years ago in his article “A 
Tibetan Classification of Buddhist Images 
According to their Style,” Artibus Asiae, 22 
(1959): 179-87. See also U. von Schroeder 
2001, p. 678. 


'8 Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, p. 47.1 (a 24a): der 
phyag mdzod nas phyag dpe tha khang gi li 
ma rnams dang/ bya pa’i dpyad ston gyi yi ge 
go bstun nas sku rgyu dang bzo khyad sogs so 
sor ‘di yin gyi ngo sprod mdzad pas ‘di nas 
bzung rten gsum gyi nyams lhus theng bar 
gyur/. 


'° On Khyentse the great artist, see D. Jackson 
1996, part 2, chapter 4. See also Si tu Pan 
chen, Za 7 si tur, pp. 90.7-91.1 (45b-46a), 
where Situ describes the initial obstacles he 
faced at Gongkar rDo rje gdan monastery in 
1722 when trying to see Khyentse’s works of 
art, which he considered to be art of the high- 
est excellence, worthy of imitation. 


20 Kah thog Si tu, for instance, saw at Karma 
Monastery in Kham five paintings of protec- 
tive deities by Situ, including at least one in a 
New Menri style (sman gsar zhal tshugs). See 
Kah thog Si tu, p. 22.4 (11b): chos ‘byung 
phyag bris phyag drug/ gur/ lha mo/ ma ning/ 
gro lod sman gsar zhal tshugs byas pa bcas 
thang ka Inga/. 


2! Si tu Pan chen, Tui si tur, p. 54: 

rNam gling Pan chen, 

Chab mdo’i drung yig Kun legs 

Zur mang sku skye Che tshang 

Tsher brang bla ma ‘Chi med 

sDe dge’i drung yig Phun tshogs chos grags 
Slob dpon dPal grub 

Situ Panchen 

22 See Gyurme Dorje 1996, p. 287. 


23 Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, p. 55: ‘di skabs tshor 
dzhong ghar gyis rgyal po lha bzang rkyen 
lam du btang nas tha sa blangs grub cing 
rnying bstan rim par bshig rtsis dang / gzhan 
‘dres med pa’i dge lugs gtsang mar mngon 
bstod kyis ser ‘bras dge gsum sogs la chos 
khrims bsngams pa’i skabs yin par ‘dug / de 
nas rang lo bcu gu pa’i dbyar thog der tshab 
tsha bla mas nan gyis yong dgos pheb pa Itar 
shar zla’i phyogs su phyin /. 


4 Si tu Pan chen, Tui si tur, p. 65f. He refers to the 
Dalai Lama here as gong zhabs rin po che and 
sku zhabs rin po che. 


5 Tbid., p. 62f. 


26 Kham sprul Ngag dbang kun dga’ bstan ‘dzin 
was third in a line of trulkus at Kham pa sgar 
beginning with Karma bstan ‘phel, 1569— 
1637. 


27 Tbid., p. 50: de skabs de’u dmar dge bshes las 
dbyangs ‘char gyi ri mo sogs bod ‘dir bslab 
srol tsam so so’i rgyun de ka bslab /. On 
De’umar Geshe, see D. Jackson 1996, p. 44f. 
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28 Si tu Pan chen, Zui si tur, p. 736: dbyangs ‘char 
gyi lag len phyogs mgo ston pa’i mkhas pa 
chen po di’u dmar dge bshes bstan ‘dzin phun 
tshogs /. 


2° 1. Jackson 1996, p. 289. 


3° Chégyam Trungpa 1975, p. 85, no. 29. Here 
Tsangpa Gyare may be shown not as a lineage 
master but as a previous incarnation of 
Drukchen Pema Karpo (‘Brug chen Padma 
dkar po). Note the presence of Ling Repa in 
the sky above as his main guru. The dragons 
are not mere decorations; they represent the 
thunder heard at the founding of Druk (‘Brug) 
Monastery. 


3! 1D. Jackson 1996, p. 328. 


>? This painting was reproduced in a new repro- 
duction of Tshewang Norbu’s complete 
works, where it was wrongly attributed to the 
Rubin Museum in New York. See also his 
small portrait as a guru in the sky in Situ 
Panchen’s portrait as lineage master, Fig. 
9.32b (HAR 65279). 


33 Si tu Pan chen, Zui si tur, p. 78: bsam ‘phel la 
‘jams dbyangs dkar po’i zhal thang stod du 
bka’rgyud gser phreng rnams kyi sku phra 
mo sogs yod pa zhig tshon mdangs bcas nged 
rang gis bris/. 


MIbid., p. 94. 


35 Tbid., p.74: sog rgyal bstan ‘dzin wang bzhugs 
‘dug pa mjal bar phyin /rgya thang pa a chi 
thum dar gan kho shi’u chi dang sngon ‘dris 
yod pas khos mjal sna byas / gdan mthong 
dang gsung ‘phros sogs mi dman pa dang / 
rgyal po ‘di dge lugs ma gtogs grub mtha’ kun 
la ma mnyes pa zhig yin ‘dra’ang nged la ni 
dgyes tshul bstan tsam du ma zad lha Idan du 

ja khral yang ba’i bka’ shog gi bdag rkyen 
yang byung /. 


36 Ibid., p. 94: mtshur phu’i thub dbang gi gos sku 
chen mo “di bar skabs dkar lugs chag che 
nyam nga’i skabs phyir ‘don pa Ita ci smos 
nang du’ang thugs reg mi nus pa zhig yod pa 
skabs ‘di tshor cung zhig gu yangs pa byung 
yang de mur lus thog /nged dang gzungs 
rgyal bgros te tha skar can gyi yar tshes bcu 
bzhi pa sangs nam gru’i ‘grub sbyor la gos 
skur mchod ‘bul dang sgar chos sder mang 
skol sogs kyi sbyin bdag zhus nas nags ri’i 
sdeb kyi gos sku’i bzhugs khrir ser sbreng gis 
spyan ‘dren zhus nas bkram dar bkra shis 
khra ring brkyang ba sogs sngar srol bzhin 
byas yab sras lhan rgyas kyang spyan ‘dren 
zhus shing bkra shis rdzas rtags sogs kyi 
mchod ‘bul mkhan sgar pas mdzad /. 
Presumably this was the great appliqué thang- 
ka called the “gos sku ‘Dzam gling mdzes 
rgyan” made at Tshurphu for the Ninth 
Karmapa by sGo pa zhal ngo Karma srid bral 
alias sGo smyon (d. 1591/92) in 1585. See D. 
Jackson 1996, p. 177. 


37Tn 1725 Situ again had contacts with the central 
Tibetan minister Gung lum pa, whom he gave 
a long-life initiation, and he received an invi- 
tation from the minister Nga phod pa to dPal 
‘byor rab brtan. Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, p. 
134: gung lum ba ‘khor bcas la sgrol dkar 
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dbang byas / nyer drug nyin p 4 si nga phod 
pas dpal ‘byor rab brtan du gdan drangs /. 


38 | interpret the move as an indication that Situ 
found Derge (then a borderland of Qing-ruled 
China) to be more congenial for his religious 
activities than Lhasa-ruled Karma. 


39 Si tu Pan chen, Tu ’i si tur, p. 140.7 (70b): grub 
chen brgyad kyi zhal thang sgar bris Itar gyi 
skya ris tshon mdangs dang bcas bris nas... 
See also Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 504.2 (na 
251b). 


40 Karma rin chen dar rgyas, p. 247, also mentions 
a Thrinlay Rabphel as a proponent of this tra- 
dition. 


41] assume that Atro Kyigyal was from Atro in 
upper Gapa district that was the site of the 
Karma Kagyii monastery Nezang (gNas 
bzang) and later home to many outstanding 
artists, including sculptors. 


# Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, pp. 146-7 (23b-24a): 
tshes bdun la gnam yang gi sdeb bris kyi skyva 
bris mgo tshugs/ karma ’i lha bris pa nyer 
gsum ‘byor/.... Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, pp. 
506.7-507, describe the painting at Palpung in 
1729, saying that Situ performed the sketches 
of the murals on the walls of the skylight 
opening above (seng g.yab). Here ‘Be lo iden- 
tifies the painters of Karma (karma 7 lha bris) 
as “painters of Karshé.” 


4 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 534.4 (na 266b). 


44 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 510 (na 254a): sprul 
sku ba phan bde’i phyag ris nye sras brgyad 
kyi sku thang skya ris tshugs/. Si tu Pan chen, 
Tai si tur, p. 153: sprul sku ba phan bde’i 
phyag bris nye sras brgyad kyi zhal thang 
bkab shog la phrin las rab ‘phel la skya ris 
bshus bceug pa’i kar shod tha bris rnams la 
tshon mdangs sogs byed pa’i las grwa tshugs 
/, 


45 Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, p. 156 (a 78b). 


46 Tbid., p. 157.6 (a 79a): dpag bsam ‘khri shing gi 
skya bris ‘phro rnams bskyangs/ skya ris zin 
pa rnams la tshon btang nas bzung/ mdangs 
sha bcad/ gser bris bcas kar shod kyi sprul 
sku ba rnams la rim par legs par bslabs kun 

‘brir beug/. 


47 Tbid., p. 158.1 (79b):mdo khams kyi phyogs ‘di’i 
bzo rigs bris ‘bur gyi srol yang gsal bar 
gyur/. Kongtriil, too, noted in particular Situ’s 
paintings of the Ksemendra’s Wish-Granting 
Vine moral stories (sKyes rabs dPag bsam 
khri shing, Skt. Avadana Kalpalata), a set of 
which in the Kar bris or Gardri style was also 
mentioned by Kah thog Si tu, p. 24.1 (12b). 
Tenga Rinpoche, interview, Swayambhunath, 
March 1995, also asserted that the Gardri was 
made to flourish again by Situ, after which it 
spread throughout Kham. 


48 Si tu Pan chen, Za ’i si tur, p. 176. 
4 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 519.3 (na 259a). 


5° Thub bstan phun tshogs 1985, p. 86, evidently 
quoting Situ’s own words (from the inscrip- 
tion on the final thangka): tshon dang ri mo’i 


nyams rnam ‘gyur//rgya nag mkhas pa’i rjes 
‘brangs nas// yul dang cha lugs khang bzang 
sogs// ‘phags yul mngon sum mthong bzhin 
byas// sman thang gsar rnying mkhyen lugs 
pa// bye’u sgang pa sgar bris pa’i// rnam 
dpyod de kun ‘dir Idan yang// nyams ‘gyur 
‘bum gyi khyad par byas//. 


5! Si tu Pan chen, Ja’i si tur, p. 172.4. 
52 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 514.2 (na 256b). 


%3 The life of bKra shis lhun grub, who served as 
abbot of Ngor from 1722 to 1725, is told in 
dPal Idan chos skyong’s addendum to the 
Ngor abbatial history, fol. 22b.3-27a.3. His 
learned disciple Shuchen Tshultrim Rinchen 
(Zhu chen Tshul khrims rin chen) elsewhere 
gives 1668 as his birth date. 


54 Si tu Pan chen, 7a i si tur, p. 179: hor zla drug 
pai tshes gsum la mi bdag bstan pa tshe ring 
gnam du gshegs par ‘pho ‘debs sogs bgyis / 
phyin nas phag mo’i lho sgo dbang bskur 
sogs bgyis / bdun pa’i tshes bcu gsum nyin 
sde dge bla ma phun tshogs bstan pa dbus su 
phebs song / ngor mkhan po bkra shis thun 
grub dang / nged kyis phag mo sbyin sreg gis 
chos rgyal de nyid kyi sku spur ‘od bzhu byas 
ra 


55 Si tu Pan chen, 7a’i si tur, p. 203.2 (102a). The 
murals of the temple (gTsug lag khang) at 
Lhateng are described as having been painted 
in a truly excellent old-fashioned Gardri. See 
Kah thog Si tu, p. 19.5 (10a). One of the pre- 
cious treasures here was a painting of the 
eighty [-four] siddhas in a metal statuelike 
style (/i tshugs) on (Karmapa) Rangjung 
Dorje’s cotton robe. See ibid., p. 20.4. The 
term /i tshugs or li tshugs ma appears several 
times below: pp. 26.2, 37.6, 60.1, etc. 


56 Tbid., p. 198. Si tu Pan chen, Jai si tur, p. 738: 
ri bo che’i zhabs drung sogs kyi slob dpon du 
gyur pa rje stod lha bzo tshe dbang grags pa 
ste / Inga rig smra ba’i dbang po mkhas pa 
chen po Inga dang. 


57 Ibid, p. 203.2 (102a): rje stod lha bzo’i mtshan 
brgyad ‘bag rnams rten bzhag byung/. Line 4: 
tshe ne lha bzos sgrol ma’i thang ka gsum 
phul/. 


58 Ibid., p. 197.6 (99a). 
59 Tbid., p. 201.6 (101a). 


 Tbid., p. 304f.: karma dge ru pha log bu zing 
dang / ‘jag sho sogs kyis gdan / rdo phyug 
gnas mdo / rje stod tshang / shaka [p. 305] // 
nor sku skye / zur mang pa sogs mjal mi smos 
kyis ma long. 


6! Tbid., p. 305.2 (153a): rje stod lha bzo tshe 
dbang grags pas rgyud sde’i zhal thang nyer 
bdun bzhengs pa’i thog mar ... [long list of 
deities omitted] ... dus ‘khor dang sdom 
‘byung gi dgongs pa ‘khrul med kyi lugs ltar 
bdag gis bkod pas khyab par byas te/rim par 
skya bris ‘debs pa’i dbu tshugs/ ‘dzugs ston 
dang spa dar g.yog/. 


® Kah thog Si tu, p. 8.4-5 (4b): rgyud sde’i zhal 
thang dpal spungs dpe Itar. 


63 See Si tu, Collected Works, vol. pa, gDung rten 
dkar chag by Belo, p. 705.3. 


64 sGa stod gNas bzang ba dGe ‘dun, p. 141 (71a): 
‘di’i skabs gong ‘og gi zhibs tshad ni rje stod 
tshe dbang grags pa’i thig dpe Itar dgos 
shing/ ‘dir bris pa kun lha bris dmar yon chos 
‘grub gyi thig dpe la gzhi bzhag byas te/ phyi 
rabs tha bzo gsar pa dang rang dang ‘dra ba 
rnams la phan pa’i ched du/ bzo rig ‘di la 
gom ‘dris cung zad thob pa’i sga stod gnas 
bzang ba dge ‘dun zhes bya ba’i snyoms las 
mkhan des bris pa.... See also p. 87 (44): thig 
‘phros ‘di thams cad sngar gyi dpe rnying 
dang/ tshe grags kyi thig dpe dang zhal khrid 
ltar bris pa yin//. 


65K. Debreczeny 2003, p. 48. 
66 Li Xi 2003, p. 54. 


67 Li Xi 2003, p. 54, states that the need to take 
ordination at Tshurphu caused great hardship 
and even deaths among the Lijiang monks, 
and that the Karmapa at one point entrusted 
the “Nenang Pawo (gNas nang dPa’ bo) in 
Sichuan” with carrying out these ordination 
rituals. 


68 Tbid., p. 325: par lhan rgyas btegs / zhe dgar 
bzhugs / dpas tshang du kun khyab sring mos 
gnas bcu’i thang ka nyer gnyis gong bshams 
rgyu i gos can beas ‘bul bar a dar ma sleb /. 


6 Tbid., p. 352f.: dgon par bka’ ‘gyur dang dpas 
tshang gi phul ba’i gnas brtan thang ka nyer 
gnyis / [p. 353] //rgya sbub / khar rnga sogs 
dang / yid bzhin la rta dang phrug sogs so sor 
ster cha byas nas brdzangs. 


70 Tbid., p. 365. 
71 Thid., p. 367. 


? Tbid., p. 370: tshes Ingar dpal ‘byor gyi lha 
khang bri grub nas tha bris pa rnams dang 
‘phrad / than rgyas dpal ‘byor du phebs /. 


® Ibid., p. 408: sgrol ma stong sku’i zhal thang 
rnams grub /. 


7 Tbid., p. 408: rgya tshan lha bzor gnas beu’i 
zhal thang gsum bri ba’i ras gzhi dang yon ja 
spob drug bab byin /. 


7 Tbid., p.417: drung pa’i gnas beu’i thang sku 
bris /. 


76 Tbid., p. 420f.: zhi lha’i zhabs bzhed o rgyan 
thang sku bdag gis bris nas dbyangs can rgya 
dpe dang tsan ttikra bod gsum dang /. 


77 Tbid., p. 429: sde dger smon lam dang ‘jam 
dbyangs li ma dang sgrol ma dkar nyin thang 
/rgya sder gnyis sogs phul /. 


78 Ibid., p. 449: rgyal ba’i dbang por thugs bzhed 
kyi zhang sku (=thang sku?) bris /. 


9 Tbid., p. 450: /han rgyas nas zhal thang bris /. 


80 Tbid., p. 450: ka brgyad mar karma pa phebs / 
zab shas su lhan rgyas kyis thang kar tshon 
byas /. 


81 Tbid., p. 503f.: zhwa dmar nag [p. 504] dpa’ bo 
sogs kyi thugs dam rnams mjal / karma pas 


nged la zhabs brtan gnang skyes chen po ‘dug 
/ chu stod can gyi tshes gcig la sde dge nas 
‘bul chen gnang / dpal spungs su sleb / karma 
pa nas rgya khyi tam rnying rdo tshad / chos 
dbyings rdo rje’i phyag ris mdzad bcu gnang 
‘dug /. 


82 Thid., p. 459: ‘bri khung pa’i thang ka’i rgyab 
yig dgos bzhed lan phul. 


83 Tbid., pp. 458 (1763), 476 (1764), 489 (1764), 
589 (1768), 613 (1769), 695 (1772), and 714 
(1773). 


84 Tbid., p. 473: si lu’i thang ka so gnyis la zhal 
byang bris /. The word si lu’i thang ka may 
be Chinese, possibly related to the better- 
known word si thang (Chinese silk painting), 
in which case no person would have been 
meant. 


85 Li Xi 2003, p. 501: kar shod lha bzo rnams 
‘byor / tshe ring rnam rgyal tshang gi bsngo 
rten ‘dug/. 


86 Tbid., p. 518: khra ‘gyes mar sdeb ris gsos pa 
rnams la rab gnas bsdus pa byas. 


87 Ibid., p. 536: tshes beu’i nyin sgrol dkar nyin 
thang bris / mtshan la rab gnas byas /. 


88 Tbid., p. 539: karma bkra shis kyis shog dpe 
rnams bstan par bltas. 


89 Tbid., p. 554: phyi nyin dam pa karma bsod 
nams rnam rgyal gyi gur drag thal thang bris 
ve 


°° Ibid., 610: ‘og min gling du rje stod pa’i mtshan 
brgyad thang ka. 


°! Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 619.2: rgva tshan lha 
bzor mtshan brgyad zhal thang sogs rten 
bzhengs rnams kyi zhal bkod dang. Si tu Pan 
chen, 7ai si tur, p. 628, similarly reports at 
this time the planning of the set portraying the 
Eight Manifestations of Padmasambhava in 
nine thangkas (mtshan brgyad dgu thang). 


°? Si tu Pan chen, Zui si tur, p. 628: g.yu thog la 
dgon par thub sku rigs gsum thang sku / skyes 
rab thang sku bcu gcig sogs byin /. 


% Ibid., p. 628: karma bkra shis kyis mar pa’i 
thang ka grub pa mjal sba dar byin/. 


4 Ibid., p. 638: gling dpon mo dpon g.yog rnams 
kyis mjal / karma bkra shis byung / mchog 
dgas zur dgon lha khang bzhengs tshar ‘dug /. 

5 Li Xi 2003, p. 619. 

% Ibid., p. 622. 

°7 Ibid., p. 627. 

°8 Ibid., p. 639. 

 Ibid., p. 641. 


100 Thid., 619: rta mgrin mgon po’i thang sku gsum 
la rab gnas dang mtheb rjes btang /. 


101 Thid., p. 655. 


102 Thid, 675: karma pa’i phyag ris thang ka’i 
rgyab tu lag rjes btab. 


103 Thid., 681: sde dge’i hor ‘dra la zhu yig Itar 
dpag bsam ‘khri shing thang ka nyer gcig 
g.yar po phul. A hor ‘dra in Tibet was an 
enforcement officer who could deliver or 
carry out official orders such as arrests and 
confiscations. 


104 Thid., p. 708. 


105 Li Xi 2003, p. 719: yar gling karma bkra shis 
sleb /zur dgon lha khang log bris phyed grub 
‘dug /. 


106 On this war, see Dan Martin 1990 and Patrick 
Mansier 1990. F.-K. Ehrhard kindly referred 
me to the second source. 


107 See Dan Martin 1990, p.7ff. 


108 In 1741 Situ received a letter from the influen- 
tial Gelukpa court lama Gung mGon po 
skyabs. See Ibid., p. 203. In 1748 he received 
letters from both |Cang skya Rol pa’i rdo rje 
and mGon po skyabs. See ibid., p. 277. In 
1764, Situ received letters from both lCang 
skya and ‘Jam dbyangs bzhad pa. See ibid., p. 
484. 


!09 On the Bon xylograph editions from 
Gyalmorong and for further Bonpo perspec- 
tives on the history of the area, see Samten 
Karmay 2005, Feast of the Morning Light: 
The Eighteenth Century Wood-Engravings of 
Shenrab 5 Life-Stories and the Bon Canon 
from Gyalrong, Bon Studies 9 (Senri 
Ethnological Reports 57), Osaka: National 
Museum of Ethnology. 


"0 Dan Martin 1990, p. 17 and note 47. 

‘Si tu Pan chen, Zui si tur, p. 333: sde dge dang 
rgyal rong ‘khrug pas rgyal rong shin tu 
pham pa’i skad thos. 

"2 Thid., p. 332. 

'3 Thid., p. 334: sde dge’i bka’ shog dang g.yul las 
rgyal zhing rgyal rong bros pa’i gtam snyan 
‘dug | 


'4 Thid., p. 653. For a later list of Palpung daugh- 
ter monasteries, see Karma rgyal mtshan 
1997, p. 279ff. 


'S Thid., p. 710: rgyal rong sogs de phyogs kyi kar 
dgon rnams la rim gro rten bskur / 


"6 Thid., p. 654: sde dger dmag tshes bdun la 
‘degs pa’i yig lan dang /. 


"7 Thid., p. 656-58: dpal yul dpon dmag ‘gros / 
myjal bka’ bgo byas /. 


\I8 Ibid, p. 678. 
19 bid, p. 679. 
120 [bid., p. 696. 
21 Si tu Pan chen, Jai si tur, p. 696. 
122 [bid,, p. 704. 
123 Tbid., p. 707. 
24 Tbid,, p. 708. 


125 Tbid., p. 715. 
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126 Thid., p. 718. 
127 Thid., p. 725. 


8 According to the completion of Situ’s autobi- 
ography, in about 1774, the fortunes of war 
turned in favor of the Chinese and their Derge 
allies, once such obstacles as epidemic dis- 
eases at the army camp subsided (as a result 
of Situ’s prayers). In summer of 1774, for the 
main assault, the generals used to great effect 
against the Gyalrong fortifications cannons 
that had been made by the Portugese-born 
Jesuit Felix de Rocha (1713-1781). See Dan 
Martin 1990, p. 15. The completion of Situ’s 
autobiography also reports that after Situ’s 
death in 1774, Palpung received imperial 
edicts memorializing the special links existing 
between the emperor and the Situ trulkus, 
their monasteries, and religious lineage. 
Another edict was sent to the Derge ruler. The 
Derge representative mGon po bsam ‘grub 
was also granted a tog official insignia and an 
official reward and was given an edict that the 
lama could come to court; it arrived at the 
monastic seat a year later, probably after the 
final defeat of Rabten in 1775. See Si tu Pan 
chen, Tai si tur, p. 734. 


CHAPTER 2 
29 See Franz-Karl Ehrhard 2000, p. 30. 


130 One lama in the sky and four below are identi- 
fied by inscriptions. From top to bottom: 
Tshewang Norbu, Karma Rigdzin Sungrab 
Gyatsho (Karma rig ‘dzin gsung rab rgya 
mtsho), Gyalwa Drikungpa (rGyal ba “Bri 
gung pa, abbot of Drigung), Jampal Pawo 
(‘Jam dpal dpa’ bo), and Drayang Dawa Diitsi 
(sGra dbyangs zla ba bdud rtsi). This is paint- 
ing no. 32 in the great series of Karma Kagyii 
guru portraits, on which see below, chapter 9, 
figs. 9.32a and 9.32b. 


'3! Situ Panchen was also author of a highly reput- 
ed Tibetan grammar that is still studied by 
students of traditional grammar (sum rtags). 


!32 This is one in a set of seven in an evidently late 


eighteenth- or nineteenth-century Karma 
Gardri style (nos. c.26 i-vii). I am indebted to 
the late Michael Aris for first bringing this 
painting to my attention many years ago. 


133 G_-W. Essen and T. T. Thingo 1989, vol. 1, p. 
141 (185). 


'34 dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin 1994, p. 114. 


'35 Cf. the stylistically very similar 


Padmasambhava in G.-W. Essen and T. T. 
Thingo 1989, vol. 1, p. 108 (now in Museum 
der Kulturen, Basel, Essen Collection). The 
latter is said to “bear the artistic signature” of 
the Tenth Karmapa, though this assertion 
needs correction. 


136 G_-W. Essen and T. T. Thingo 1989, vol. 1, p. 
170 (no. 1 107). 


‘37 This painting was previously published in Tashi 
Tsering ed. 2000, p. 9. 


260 NOTES 


138 G. Tucci 1949, p. 307f. 
139 See Jane Casey Singer 1995, p. 85. 
'40 Heather Stoddard 2003, p. 59f. 


'41 Tn recent generations a very small number of 
works drawn with Western standards of pho- 
tographic realism have been produced. But in 
a treatment of traditional portraiture, such a 
modern category is not relevant. Cf. H. 
Stoddard 2003, p. 60, no. 4, who is more 
inclusive. 


' According to the artist’s skills and the occasion 
of patronage, the result could be seemingly 
realistic or uninspired stereotype. 


'43 See G.-W. Essen and T. T. Thingo 1989, vol. 2, 
p. 111 (re: no. II 246). 


'44 The later Gyaltshab trulkus’ hat was orange in 
color, not vermilion red. See, for example, 
Essen and Thingo 1989, vol. 1, p. 143 (pl. I 
86), where the main figure is clearly the 
fourth Shamar Kénchok Yenlak (not the one 
they suggest). The small figure wearing the 
orange ceremonial hat is Grags pa don grub 
circa 1550-circal617, one of the Gyaltshab 
trulkus. (Cf. the minor figures almost identi- 
cally portrayed in Karma Thinley 1980, p. 
78.) See also P. Pal 1983, p. 92, where the 
Shamar’s cap has a crossed vajra and also 
cloud emblems with tails trailing backward. 


145 See, for instance, the cloud emblems on the hat 
of the Shamar Chos kyi don grub in G.-W. 
Essen and T. T. Thingo 1989, vol. 1, p. 177, 
pl. 1111. 


'46 This painting depicts both Situ and Karmapa 
hats. This painting bears the words g.yon 
thang on the back of its mounting. That marks 
it as the “left painting,” i.e., the painting to 
the left hand of the main central image. It is 
thus the third of a three-thangka set. 


'47 See Elliot Sperling 2000, “Si-tu Chos-kyi 
rgyal-mtshan and the Ming Court,” Lungta, 
vol. 13, pp. 23-27. 


'48 Si tu Pan chen, Ta’ si tur, p. 33f.: nag pa zla 
bai dkar [p. 34] phyogs kyi gang ba gsum pa 
nyi ma me bzhi’i ‘grub sbyor la / thams cad 
mkhyen pa gar dbang pos rnam ‘dren rgyal 
ba’i dbang po’i mchog gi sprul ba’i sku mi 
jigs seng ge’i khri chen por lha mi’i ‘dus pa 
rgya mtsho’i dbus su mthon mthing gi cod 
pan bcings nas mnga’ gsol zhing mchod pa’i 
sprin rgya mtsho spro bar mdzad pa’i tshe / 
bdag la’ang gzhal du med pa’i brtse ba chen 
pos zhwa dmar cod pan ‘ching bar mdzad de 
mchog gi gral du dbugs phyungs shing shis 
pa brjod pa’i me tog ‘thor ba’i bka’ drin stsal 
/ gser tham dang lus chas kyis mtshon pa’i 
che ‘don gyi gnang skyes bsam gyis mi khyab 
pa mdzad /. 


'49 Thid., p. 34: bco Inga’i nyin yang rje btsun tre 
ho rin po che’i drung nas rgyal ba yab sras 
gnyis la rang rtags kyi cod pan bsgron zhing 
mchod sprin spro bar mdzad cing / kho bo 
la’ang zhwa dmar thod du bcing nas gnang 
skyes gya nom pa stsal /. 


!50 The Treho Tulku was the fourth main Karma 
Kagyii trulku in those days, and he was about 
fifty years senior to the other three main 
lamas. On his lineage, see Appendix F. I am 
grateful to E. Gene Smith of TBRC for valu- 
able information on this lama and his lineage. 


'5! Situ Panchen, Ja ’i si tur, p. 43: de’ang kho bo’i 
zhwa dmar ‘di rje btsun dbang phyug rdo rjes 
si tu chos kyi rgyal mtshan la gnang ba yin 
zhing / de gong du si tu mi ‘khrugs chos kyi 
go cha’i dus zhwa nag rigs Inga’i dbyibs can 
zhig yod par ‘dug cing / chos kyi rgyal 
mtshan snga mas g.yas g.yon dang rgyab nas 
pad ‘dab gsum yod pa’i zhwa nag zhig bzhes 
par snang / de la zhwa nag bzhes pa rnams ni 
rgya nag gi las zhwa yin par grags /. 

152 For the incarnations of the Tai Situ trulkus, see 

Appendix C. 


'53 On the incarnations of Kongtriil, see Appendix 
G. 


'54 Kong sprul, mThong grol zhwa dmar rin po che 
mijal kha’i skabs rgyu mtshan phan yon mdor 
bsdus, rGya chen bka’ mdzod (New Delhi: 
Shechen Publications, 2002), vol. 5 (ca), p. 
1,120f. This reference was kindly sent to me 
by Tashi Tsering Josayma, Dharamsala. 


'55 For the incarnations of the Gyaltshab trulkus, 
see Appendix D. 


'56 See M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1991, p. 254. 


'57 The figure below to the left seems to be a 
Gyaltshab trulku as normally portrayed 
(orange hat, cloud tails forward). 


'58C, Mueller and W. Raunig, eds., 1982, p. 303. 


'59 Helga Uebach and Jampa L. Panglung 2007, p. 
978. 


CHAPTER 3 


160 Tbid., zhwa dmar ‘di ni rgyal ba karma pa 
sngon gyi tshe ri rab kyi byang phyogs su 
drang srong dkon pa skyes su gyur pa’i tshe 
rgyal ba rnams kyis mkha’ ‘gro ma bye ba 
phrag sum cu rtsa gnyis kyi dbu skra nyag ma 
re re las grub pa’i cod pan gyis dbang bskur 
ba de sgrib pa bsrabs pa rnams kyi ngor 
rgyal ba’i dbang po’i skyes rabs kyi phreng 
ba thams cad kyi dbur ‘bral med du yod mod 
kyi sgrib pa stug poi tshang tshing du nyal 
bai byis pa dag gi ngor phan gdags pa’i slad 
du ngo bo de mtshon byed rin po che sna 
tshogs las grub pa’i zhwa nag po gser gyi 
mdongs can bzhes pa yin pas /rgyal ba nyid 
kyis byin gyi brlabs kyis phrin las kyi byed 
por dbang bskur ba’i phyir de dang dbyibs 
‘dra ba’i cod pan dbang gi mdog can ‘ching 
bar mdzad pa yin pas dgongs pa dang brda 
thabs la sogs rnam pa thams cad kyis khyad 
par du ‘phags pa’o //. 


161 See Nik Douglas and M. White 1976 and 
Karma Thinley 1980. See also the extensive 
historical passage in the Blue Annals (G. N. 
Roerich, trans., 1949-53), p. 473ff. The best 
single Tibetan source is Situ Panchen and 


Belo’s history of the Karma Kagyii School. 
For a list of other relevant Tibetan sources, 
see the sources quotes by Tashi Tsering 1984, 
p. 18, notes 14. 


162 Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, p. 240: ‘di rnams ni 
phrin las gtso bo ni mthong grol zhwa nag rin 
po che ‘di nyid yin. 


'63 Tn an aside in his autobiography, Situ Panchen 
dismissed as absolutely ignorant and baseless 
the idea that the Karmapas formally wore and 
displayed their famous black ceremonial hat 
merely as a way to collect alms from the 
faithful. [bid., ‘ga’ zhig gis rgyal ba yab sras 
dag gis dbu zhwa bsgron pa [p. 35] ‘di zang 
zing bsdu ba’i ched du’o snyam pa dag ‘dug 
mod /rgyal dang rgyal sras rnams kyis thugs 
bskyed pa dang smon lam gyi khyad par las 
mthong thos don Idan gyi phrin las bslu med 
du ‘byung ba zhig mkhas pa rnams la rlung 
ltar grags ‘dug pa blun po skal med rnams 
kyi blor ma shong ba der zad /. 


164 Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, in his recent 
detailed history of Tshurphu monastery, p. 
239ff., summarizes the traditions about the 
black hat and its origins, basing himself, for 
example, on the histories of dPa’ bo gTsug lag 
phreng ba and of Si tu and ‘Be lo. He repeats 
(p. 240) the tradition that it was given by 
Yongle to the Fifth Karmapa, after that meri- 
torious emperor had seen him wearing that 
kind of hat. He also (p. 237) explains how the 
hat was traditionally displayed in a brief cere- 
mony at the request of patrons. An old and 
knowledgeable monk of the Karmapa’s lama 
palace, Thubten Gyaltsen, asserts that since 
the seventeenth century the Karmapas pos- 
sessed two black vajra crowns: one given by 
the Ming emperor Chengzu (Yongle) to the 
fifth Karmapa Deshin Shegpa and a second, 
an approximate copy of that, given by the 
king of Lijiang to the Tenth Karmapa 
Chéying Dorje in the seventeenth century. He 
does not mention any earlier hats. See: “Open 
Letter from Thubten Gyaltsen to Mick 
Brown.” July 8, 2005. http://www.karmapa- 
issue.org/politics/brown_response_13.htm. 


'65 These details about the First Karmapa’s early 
studies are based on the brief history by the 
first Karma phrin las pa, p. 163 (39a). 


166 Other accounts also exist, kindly brought to my 
attention by Tashi Tsering Josayma. For 
instance, Karma Thrinlaypa’s most eminent 
disciple, the Eighth Karmapa Mikyé Dorje 
(Mi bskyod rdo rje), wrote a brief work 
explaining the origin of the black hat and 
praising it. rGyal ba karma pa’i dbu zhwa 
zhwa nag gi ‘byung khungs bstod pa dang 
bcas pa, [Collected Works of Mi bskyod rdo 
rje] (Lhasa: dPal brtsegs bod yig dpe mying 
zhib ‘jug khang, 2003), vol. 3, pp. 214-218. 
A slightly longer account it found near the 
beginning of the history by Kam po gNas sgo 
Karma gzhan phan rgya mtsho, Kam tshang 
bla ma yab sras drug gi rnam par thar pa la 
log rtog ‘gog byed kyi bstan bcos dwangs 
gsal shel gyi me long (unpublished dbu med 
manuscript, 51 fols, courtesy of Tashi Tsering 
Josayma), which includes rebuttals of wrong 
opinions about the Karmapas. A more recent 


account is found in rJe dbon sTobs dga’ Rin 
po che Grags pa yongs ‘dus, dBu zhwa 
mthong grol rin po che’i bshad pa tshogs 
gnyis gru gzings (xylograph edition, 13-folio 
Rumtek, 1960s). Finally, Kong sprul wrote a 
brief account which begins mThong grol zhwa 
dmar rin po che mjal kha’i skabs rgyu mtshan 
phan yon mdor bsdus, rGya chen bka’ mdzod 
(New Delhi: Shechen Publications, 2002), 
vol. 5 (ca), pp. 1,117-1,124. 


167 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 447: bla ma dbu se’i 
lugs kyi dbu zhwa zhig yod pa de mthong nas 
mtshur phu bar ‘dug zer nas bshol da res dbu 
zhwa des srog mgo bton gsung bya ba rnam 
thar na snang. 


168 Kam po gNas sgo Karma gzhan phan rgya 
mtsho, Kam tshang bla ma yab sras drug gi 
rnam par thar pa la log rtog ‘gog byed kyi 
bstan bcos dwangs gsal shel gyi me long 
(unpublished dbu med manuscript, 51 fols., 
courtesy of Tashi Tsering Josayma). 


169 Thid., fol. 7b: ling nag po me tog zlum btsigs 
kyi ri mo can gyi dbu zhwa nag po dbu la 
gsol. The word ling is archaic terminology for 
“a fine silk cloth.” 


'7 Tbid., fol. 8a: rigs Inga’i mkha’ ‘gro ma’i dbu 
skra las grub pa’i rdo rje dang rin po che’i 
cod pan nam/ dar dpyangs te/ phal skad du 
zhwa nag dbu la gsol bar grags la/. 


'71 See the highly appreciated statue published by 
N. Douglas and M. White 1976, p. 32. See 
also U. von Schroeder 2001, plate 327b. The 
latter silver statue has no inscription. 


'. See Hugo Kreijger 2001, p. 67, pl. 18. 


'73 See Kathryn H. Selig Brown 2005, p. 61, pl. 
27. 


'74 But see the gilt statue of Diisum Khyenpa 
wearing a hat in E. Lo Bue 1994, p. 153, no. 
105. 


'75 Cf. M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1999, p. 321. 


'76 Tn this painting, Diisum Khyenpa’s mouth and 
nose make him resemble, at the risk of sound- 
ing sacrilegious, the cartoon character Popeye 
the Sailor. M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1999, p. 
317, are even less restrained, referring to a 
“famous monkey-like physiognomy” regard- 
ing WT no. 104, HAR 561. 


'771 The line drawings were the work of Lama 
Karma Thinley’s disciple Christopher 
Banigan. 


'8 The modern artist here evidently thought the 
missing clouds on the side, and so forth, in 
the original paintings were oversights, for he 
added them, not only in the hat of the First 
Karmapa, but also in those of the next three 
Karmapas. In the painting of religious icons, 
tradition allows the painter to alter and aes- 
thetically improve the background and other 
decorative elements to some extent, but not to 
change the iconographic content without very 
good reason. The illustrations of the Eighth, 
Tenth, and Twelfth Karmapas were also 
mixed up, and so their drawings here cannot 
be relied upon as iconographic models. 


'79 These details about the Second Karmapa’s life 
are based on the brief history by the first 
Karma Thrinlaypa, p. 164 (39b). 


180 H. Stoddard 2003b, p. 66, citing dPal ‘byor 
bZang po, rGya Bod yig tshang chen mo 
(Chengdu: 1985), p. 255f. and adding that 
variant lists are given in other sources; cf. 
rLangs kyi po ti bse ru, Gangs can rig mdzod 
(Lhasa: 1986), p. 110. 


'8! The Drigung Kagyii continued to dominate the 
religious and political scene in far western 
Tibet at the courts of the kings of Maryul, 
Ladakh, and Yatse (Ya rtse, Jumla), south of 
Purang (Pu hrang). 


182 H. Richardson 1998, p. 340-42. I have changed 
spellings, names and citations to conform 
with the naming and bibliographical conven- 
tions observed in the present book. 


'83 G. Tucci 1949, p. 627. 


184 F Chavannes 1904, “Inscriptions et pieces de 
chancellerie chinoises de 1’epoque Mongole.” 
T’oung Pao, Series 2, vol. 5, p. 381. 


'85 Tt is not possible to trace Karma Pakshi among 
the Buddhist leaders named in the Mongol 
documents quoted by Chavannes 1904. He 
cannot be the same as Na-mo, for the latter 
was appointed as Master of the Buddhists in 
1252, before Karma Pakshi had left Tibet; nor 
can he be readily identified with the abbot of 
Shao-lin (a monastery, north of Shang-tu, 
according to Chavannes 1904, p. 374). The 
only other person mentioned in Chavannes’ 
selection is an unnamed monk from Ta-li 
(Dali). Examination of the complete list of 
persons present at the debates might discover 
the name of Karma Pakshi; there is even a 
faint possibility that a reference to Phakpa 
may be a mistake for Pa ka si pa because 
Chavannes notes that the characters used for 
the name in the record of the debate in 1258 
are different from those used elsewhere; but 
there is no suggestion from Karma pa sources 
that Karma Pakshi returned to Qubilai’s court 
after joining Méngke, until a much later date. 


'86 On the pakshis or “enchanters” at the 
Mongolian khan’s courts, N. Douglas and M. 
White 1976, p. 46, note 97, quote from the 
Travels of Marco Polo (Ronald Latham trans. 
1968, London: Folio Society) an eyewitness 
account of Qubilai Khan’s court: “Here is 
another remarkable fact about these 
enchanters (Lamas), or Bakhshi as they are 
called. I assure you that, when the Great Khan 
is seated in his high hall at his table, which is 
raised more than eight cubits above the floor, 
and the cups are on the table of the hall, a 
good ten paces distant from the table, and are 
full of wine and milk and other drinks, these 
Bakhshi contrive by their enchantment and 
their art that the full cups rise up of their own 
accord from the floor on which they have 
been standing and come up to the Great Khan 
without anyone touching them. And this they 
do in the sight of ten thousand men. What I 
have told you is the plain truth, without a 
word of falsehood.” Douglas and White, ibid., 
speculated wrongly that the bakhshi referred 
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to by Marco Polo were followers of Karma 
Pakshi, since he was the influential 
“enchanter” of that time. But bakshi was the 
Mongolian name for such court wizards, and 
it has even entered the Tibetan language as a 
loan word, defined either as “the title gained 
by a Tibetan lama by going to China and 
teaching religion, i.e., a teacher or religious 
preceptor,” or just “a monk and lama.” Bod 
rgya tshig mdzod chen mo, p. 1,607. H. 
Richardson 1998, p. 342, adds: “Karma 
Pakshi’s fame as a magician recalls those 
lamas who, according to Marco Polo, could 
make the Khan’s cup move from the table to 
his lips without visible human agency. Karma 
Pakshi could not, of course, have met Marco 
Polo because he left the Mongol court before 
Marco’s arrival in 1275; but he might have 
met Nicolo and Maffeo Polo on their earlier 
visit between 1260 and 1263.” 


187, Richardson 1998, p. 342. 


'88 Richardson quotes ‘Gos Lo tsa ba, Blue Annals, 
vol. nya, fol. 51. 


'89 N. Douglas and M. White 1976, p. 43f. See 
also Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 113. 


190 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vool. 1, p. 125: de’i tshe grub 
thob chen po khams nas yar byon te ‘dam cog 
rtse lar pheb/ dbus gtsang na yod pa’i hor 
bod kyi mi dpon/ bla ma dpon chen/ zon ‘ui 
sri’i mi dpon khri dpon rnams thams cad kyis 
so so nas ja ‘dren bsu ba bsnyen bkur byas/ 
tshogs chos chen mo gsungs/ zhwa nag gi 
bstod pa yang mdzad pas thams cad mi phyed 
pa’i dad pa skyes te mtshan grub thob chen 
po ‘ba’ zhig tu sgrogs/. 


'9! Thid., vol. 1, p. 145. 


'2 There is a “scholarly dispute” about whether 


the First or Second Karmapa first wore the 
black hat, as referred to by Tulku Thondup 
Rinpoche 1987, p. 50. I have found no picto- 
rial or written evidence supporting the idea 
that Karma Pakshi was the first to wear it. On 
the contrary, the main early paintings unani- 
mously show all early Karmapas wearing 
black hats. 


'93 Heather Karmay 1975, p. 41f. 


'94 G. Leonova in M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1991, 
p.337. 


'95 H. Stoddard 2003, p. 43. 


196 A bre was a traditional Tibetan unit of volume 
of dried barley weighing about 1.5 pounds or 
about 670 grams. The corresponding weight 
in silver would be much heavier. 


'97 See Si tu and ‘Be lo, p. 106: phyogs bzhi na 
rigs bzhi phyag rgya dang bcas pa zhing 
khams thams cad sku la rdzogs shing, skus 
zhing kun la khyab/ sku’i rgyal ba sras dang 
bcas pas phyogs kun du bskor zhing khyab 
par bzhugs pa yun ring du gsal bar gzigs te/ 
phyis ‘dzam gling rgyal po la dngul bre stong 
tsam zhus nas/ mi nyag gi yul thams cad du 
lha khang sum stong tsam zhig pa gso ba 
dang gsar du mdzad/ de ni sku mi zad pa 
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rgyan yi ‘khor lo ‘byung ba’i snga Itas tsam 
yin par snang/. 


198 Tbid., vol. 1, p. 120. 


!99 The Tangut rules regarding color of robes may 


not have held in the post-1227 Mongol peri- 
od, to which this painting could belong. See 
K. Samosyuk’s entry for this painting in M. 
Rhie and R. Thurman 1991, p. 255. 


200 H, Stoddard 20036, p. 67, in I. Kreide-Damani 


ed. 2003, quotes ’Bri gung bsTan ‘dzin 
Padma’i rGyal mtshan, p. 105, as mentioning 
that Ti shri ras pa, one of Rin chen dpal’s 
direct disciples became lama to the king of Mi 
nyag, and so was named dishi (imperial pre- 
ceptor). 


20! Another appearance of the Second Karmapa as 


minor figure is published in Sotheby’s, Jndian 
and Southeast Asian Art, New York, March 
20, 1997, no. 81. The available illustration 
was not clear enough for publication. 


202 These details about the Third Karmapa’s stud- 


ies are based on the brief history by the first 
Karma Thrinlaypa, p. 164 (39b). 


203 See D. Jackson 1999, p. 122. 


204 Si tu and ‘Be lo, p. 230: chung ngu’i dus su de 


skad smras pa yin/ rgyal ba’i sras po ma 
pham sras gyur pa/ seng ge’i rnam [Fol. 230] 
‘phrul dharma kiirdhi ste/ dus gsum mkhyen 
zhes ‘jig rten snyan pas khyab/ de yis byin 
rlabs rnam ‘phrul sprul pa bzhin/ de nas 
byang phyogs so ma mtha’ ru spyod/ rgyal 
ba’i bstan la bya brgya chen mdzad/ bdag 
nyid chen po dpal Idan karma pa/ de yi byin 
rlabs rgyud la sngags pa las/ deng sang 
karma pa yi mtshan sgrogs shing/ zhwa nag 
cod pan ‘dzin pa gsum par gyur/ zhes dang. 


205 H. Richardson 1998, p. 342f. I have changed 


spellings and citations to conform with the 
conventions observed in the present book. 


206 The letter is quoted in the Karma nges don 


bstan rgyas s collection of Karmapa biogra- 
phies (fol. 65f.) and has the appearance of 
being authentic. 


207 This can be seen in the transcription included 


in H. Richardson 1998, Appendix B, p. 366. 


208 See Karma nges don bstan rgyas, fol. 67. 
209 dPa’ bo gTsug lag phreng ba., vol. pa, fol. 44. 


210 This letter also is quoted by Karma nges don 


bstan rgyas, fol. 69. 


211 Note that the ti shri chen po “great imperial 


preceptor” referred to here by Richardson was 
actually not a vice-regent but the highest reli- 
gious dignitary of that period at the Yuan 
court, who was sent from Sakya to China to 
serve in this office and would have been 
shown the highest state honors when travel- 
ing. 


212 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 217. 


213 Tbid., vol. 1, p. 228: sang bco Inga’i nub mo 


zla ba shar ba’i tshe/ gong ma’i pho brang 


nang ma’i sgro srung ba’i res pa brie pa las 
res dpon du ran the mur gyis zla ba’i steng 
du/ chos rje rin po che mchod rten nang na 
sku dngos su bzhugs par mthong ste/ grogs la 
sbran bas res pa bco brgyad kyis mthong/ 
gnyis kyis ma mthong/ res dpon gyis gong ma 
la zhu ba thengs pas/ gong ma dpon blon phal 
cher gyis gzigs/ gong mas de’i yin thang gnyis 
bzhengs te sku ‘dra zla zhal ma zhes sku 
dngos dang byin rlabs mtshungs par byed/. 
Cf. N. Douglas and M. White 1976, p. 51; 
Karma Thinley 1980, p. 58. 


214 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 586. 
215 See D. Jackson 1996, p. 178, n. 371. 


216 Karma pa Mi bskyod rdo rje, rGyal ba karma 
pa’i dbu zhwa zhwa nag gi ‘byung khungs 
bstod pa dang bcas pa, [Collected Works of 
Mi bskyod rdo rje] (Lhasa: 2003), vol. 3 , pp. 
216 (ga 2a). This source was kindly shown 
me by Tashi Tsering Josayma, Dharamsala. 


217 Cf. K. Dowman and M. White 1976, p. 51 and 
note 125, according to which a depiction of 
this episode was carved onto precious stone 
and kept in China until recently. 


218 See C. Mueller and W. Raunig, eds., 1982, p. 
305. 


219 These details about the Fourth Karmapa’s stud- 
ies are based on the brief history by the first 
Karma Thrinlaypa, p. 165 (40a). 


20H, Richardson 1998, p. 343f. I have changed 
spellings and citations to conform with the 
conventions observed in the present book. 


21 See H. Richardson 1998, Appendix B, no. 4. 


222 «Gos Lo tsa ba, Blue Annals, vol. nya, fols. 40- 
5; Karma nges don bstan rgyas, fols. 76-99; 
dPa’ bo gTsug lag phreng ba, vol. pa, fols. 49- 
59. 


223 Tucci 1949, p. 685; and Li Tieh-tseng 1956, 
The Historical Status of Tibet, p. 95. 


224 Karma nges don bstan rgyas, fol. 95. 


225 Karma phrin las pa, p. 163 (ca 39a): da Ita sgar 
na ni rje rol pa’i rdo rje la hor gyi rgyal po 
tho gan thi mur gyis phul ba hor gos las grub 
pa zhig dang/. 


226 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 453. 
227 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 29f. 


228 Some details of the Fifth Karmapa’s studies 
and activities are based on the brief history by 
the First Karma phrin las pa, p. 165 (40a). 


29H, Richardson 1998, p. 344f. As above, I have 
changed spellings and citations to conform 
with the conventions observed in the present 
book. A few additions are made in square 
brackets. 


230 The letter is preserved in dPa’ bo gTsug lag 
phreng ba, vol. pa, fol. 77, and a transcription 
may be seen in H. Richardson 1998, 
Appendix B, p. 368. 


231 Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Yule and Cordier, 


1902, p. 28f. 


232 Karma nges don bstan rgyas, fols. 108-11; dPa’ 


bo gTsug lag phreng ba., vol. pa, fols. 77-82; 
‘Gos Lo tsa ba, Blue Annals, vol. nya, fols. 
45-47; and Ming-shih, trs. G. Tucci 1949, p. 
682. 


233 See H. Richardson 1998, Appendix A, p. 359ff. 


234 Karma nges don bstan rgyas, fol. 111; and dPa’ 


bo gTsug lag phreng ba., vol. pa, fol. 82f. 


235 Rin chen dpal bzang 1995, p. 239ff., summa- 


rizes the traditions of the black hat and its ori- 
gins, basing himself on such histories as those 
of Pawo Tsuklak and Situ and Belo. But he 
repeats (p. 240) the later tradition that this hat 
was given by Yongle to the Fifth Karmapa, 
after that meritorious emperor had seen him 
wearing that kind of hat in a vision. A similar 
account is repeated by N. Douglas and M. 
White 1976, p. 64, and by Karma Thinley 
1980, p. 75, making this the usual and most 
widely accepted accounts of the hat’s origin 
among followers of the Karma Kagyii tradi- 
tion today. 


236 See H. Richardson 1998, Appendix A and 


Appendix B.6; H. Karmay 1975, p. 75-79; 
and N. Douglas and M. White 1976, p. 61f. 


237 See H. Richardson 1998, p. 341. The scroll is 


now kept in the Tibet Museum, Lhasa. 


238 H. Karmay 1975, p. 77. The second element in 


his title became, in due course, his most wide- 
ly known name, Deshin Shekpa. 


239 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 446: khyad par du 


rgya nag gi rgyal pos kyang/ dbu zhwa/ chos 
yang gi phreng ba/ gsol zhal/ na bza’ cha 
tshang ba dang/ zhu yig gnang sbyin rgya 
chen po dang bcas pa rnams/ bla ma lo tsat- 
sha ba la bskur ‘dug pa/ chos rje’i drung du 
phul zhing. 


240 Karma pa Mi bskyod rdo rje, rGyal ba karma 


pai dbu zhwa zhwa nag gi ‘byung khungs 
bstod pa dang bcas pa, [Collected Works of 
Mi bskyod rdo rje] (Lhasa: 2003), vol. 3, p. 
216 (ga 2a). 


241 Kong sprul, mThong grol zhwa dmar rin po che 


mijal kha’i skabs rgyu mtshan phan yon mdor 
bsdus, rGya chen bka’ mdzod (New Delhi: 
Shechen Publications, 2002), vol. 5 (ca), p. 
1,120f. 


242 See also E. Lo Bue 1994, p. 122 and M. Henss 


1997, “The Woven Image: Tibeto-Chinese 
Thangkas of the Yuan and Early Ming 
Dynasties,” Orientations, 28:10 (1994), 
26-39. 


243See H. Richardson 1998, p. 359 and plates 


92-94. 


244 See Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 551: yang rgya 


nag nas gong ma chen po ching ha’i lung gis 
dbu zhwa/ zhwa nag khyad par can dang/ mu 
tig gi snam sbyar/ yol ba/ bla bres sogs 
mchod rdzas bsam gyis mi khyab pa dang 
gser bre chen gos dar khri phrag sogs kyi ‘bul 
ba bsnyen bkur rgya cher/ kon ting go’i shri 


bsod nams rgya mtsho dang/ du gang bkra 
shis bzang po/ gsol ja ba ‘od zer rgya mtsho/ 
nyi ma ‘od zer rnams kyis phul zhing gong ma 
sku tshe chab srid brtan pa’i smon lam gyi 
rgyun mdzad/. 


245 Karma phrin las pa, p. 163 (ca 39a): je mthong 
ba don Idan la rgya nag gi rgyal po ‘ching 
hwas phul ba hra las grub pa rin po che du 
mas spras pa ‘dzam gling g.yas gzhag tu 
grags pa zhig ste gnyis bzhugs yod do//. 


246 Chos dbyings rdo rje, Tenth Karmapa, Wish 
Fulfilling Cow, p. 149f.: lha mo bye ba ‘bum 
gyis rang rang gi skra nyag ma re bsdus nas 
kha dog mthon mthing can zhwa rin po che 
nor bu du mas spras pa/ bya shang shang te’u 
rgyu gser las byas pa gnyis kyis mdzes par 
byas pa/ zhwa’i ngo sgo la ‘dzam bu chu bo’i 
gser las byas pa’i nyi ma’i nang du bya’i 
gzugs brnyan yod pa/rin po che kha dog Inga 
pa’i ‘od kyi khor yug gis spras pa/ nor bu ma 
na ho dkar po las byas pa dang por tshes pa’i 
zla ba’i gzugs brnyan dang Idan pa/ indra ni 
la dang mar gad dang mu tig dang vaidirya 
dag gis sna tshogs rdo rje’i Ite ba rdo rje pha 
lam gyis byas pa/ zhwa de’i spyi bor rgya 
mtsho’i gling gi gser shin tu sbyangs pa las 
grub pa’i gser gyi padma ‘dab ma kun nas 
rgyas pa de’i grib ma la ltha’i bu dang bu mo 
padma de’i ze’u ‘bru’i dbus na nor bu padma 
ra ga ‘od kyi nang nas gya gyur gsal ba de Ita 
bu ‘i zhwa rin po che lha’i yul ba’i lha rnams 
la’ang med do. 


247 Gling dpon, Jig rten dbang phyug karma pa 
bcu pa chos dbyings rdo rje yis dgung lo bcu 
gnyis yan chad kyi rnam thar bdud rtsi’i bum 
bzang (Biography of the Tenth Karmapa up to 
Age Twelve), unpublished manuscript, fols. 
4la-41b. 


CHAPTER 4 


248 By style I mean “manner” or “tradition” and 
not the origins of the painter or geographical 
provenance of the painting. Cf. C. Luczanits 
2001. Of course, most Tibetan Buddhist paint- 
ings of all periods were painted by Tibetans, 
and there is no indication, for instance, of any 
Chinese painters having influenced Situ 
directly or painted at Palpung. 


>49 The custom of depicting footprints was old in 
Tibet, and we shall see several others connect- 
ed with early Karmapas. See also catalog 
devoted to such paintings, K. Selig Brown 
2005. For other instances, see G. Béguin 
1990, p. 21, plate 2 (MA 5173); and Idem. 
1995, p. 34 and catalog no. 143. 


250 See HAR 271 (cat. no. 154) and P. Pal 1991, 
no. 79, p. 142, for stylistically comparable 
paintings possibly even from the same prove- 
nance. 


251 This mandala was previously published in 
Denise Patry Leidy and Robert Thurman 
1997, Mandala, the Architecture of 
Enlightenment, p. 77, plate 15. 


252 G_N. Roerich, trans., 1949-1953, pp. 406-11. 


53 Blo gter dbang po, rGyud sde kun btus thob 
yig, p. 165: rtsa rgyud brtags pa gnyis pa la 
brten nas slob dpon mtsho skyes zhabs dang / 
nd ro/ mai tra’i man ngag mnga’ bdag mar 
ston chen por bka’ babs pa dgyes mdzad rdo 
rje lha dgu’i dkyil ‘khor du ngag dbang yon 
tan rgya mtsho’i sgrub dkyil gyi steng nas 
dbang bzhi rdzogs par thob pa’i brgyud pa ni/ 
rdo rje ‘chang / ye shes kyi mkha’ ‘gro ma/ 
byang sems rdo rje snying po/ arya nd ga 
rdzu na/ arya de ba/ tsandra kirti/ ma tanggi 
pa/ tai lo pradznya bha dra/ nd ro dznya na 
siddhi/ mar pa lo tsa ba chos kyi blo gros/ 
rngog chos sku rdo rje/ rngog zhe sdang rdo 
rje/rngog seng ge sgra/ rngog kun dga’rdo 
rje nas ngag dbang yon tan rgya mtshos bdag 
blo gter la stsal ba’i bar gong bde mchog ma 
ha ma ya dang ‘dra’o/. 


254 See ibid., p. 142: de gsum gas mar pa lo tsa ba 
chos kyi dbang phyug /des rngog chos sku rdo 
rje/ ba rong gi sba chag gnyis/ gnyis kas 
rngog mdo sde’am zhe sdang rdo rje/ de nas 
rngog kun dga’rdo rje/rngog gzi brjid grags 
pa/ rngog rin chen bzang po/rngog chos kyi 
rgyal mtshan/ rngog sangs rgyas yon tan/ 
rngog don grub dpal bzang / rngog byang 
chub dpal/ khrus khang lo tsa ba bsod nams 
rgya mtsho/ zhwa dmar bzhi pa spyan snga 
chos grags/ (p. 143) ye shes dpal bzang po/ 
snar thang shes rab dpal Idan/ ‘bri gung rin 
chen phun tshogs/ drung rin chen dpal/ ‘bri 
gung chos rgyal phun tshogs/ rje btsun bkra 
shis phun tshogs/ rig ‘dzin chos kyi grags pa/ 
rje dkon mchog rin chen/ lho dkon mchog 
phrin las rnam rgyal/ mkhas grub karma 
chags med/ gsang phug padma kun dga’/ 
chags med mchog sprul phrin las dbang 
phyug kun gzigs shes rab grags pa/ pad 
dbang sprul sku bstan ‘dzin don grub/ theg 
mchog nges don bstan ‘phel/nges don gzhan 
phan bstan pa rab rgyas/ ngag dbang yon tan 
rgya mtsho/ des bdag blo gter la’am/ yang na/ 
rig ‘dzin chos kyi grags pa nas/ rje dkon 
mchog lhun grub/ dkon mchog phrin las 
bzang po/ don grub chos kyi rgyal po/ si tu 
chos kyi ‘byung gnas/rje dbon karma nges 
legs bstan ‘dzin/ tshe dbang kun khyab/ rje 
dbon mchog sprul karma rin chen/ khra leb 
ye shes nyi ma/ngag dbang yon tan rgya 
mtsho/ des soll. 


255 This painting, now in a private collection, was 
published by J. Singer 1994, no. 32, and J. 
Singer 1997, no. 36. 


256 We cannot, however, completely rule out the 
possibility that a devotee of the Second 
Karmapa, for instance, commissioned the first 
and simplest devotional painting, intending it 
as a portrayal of just him. 


257 A careful examination of the original painting 
should reveal more details. 


258 Ulrich von Schroeder has shared with me a 
detailed iconographic description of this man- 
dala. 


259 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, pp. 512-515. 
260 Tbid., p. 518.1 (da 2602). 


261 Thid., p. 636.4 (da 319a). 
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282 Ibid., p. 648 (da 325a). 
263 Published as D. Jackson 1999, plate 2. 
264 Published as WT cat. no. 105. 


265 This passage is translated in D. Jackson 1996, 
p. 184. 


CHAPTER 5 


66 On Menthangpa Menla Déndrup and his fol- 
lowers, see D. Jackson 1996, p. 103ff. 


2671), Snellgrove and H. Richardson 1968, p. 156. 


268 Here Snellgrove’s and Richardson’s qualifica- 
tion “especially in the Karmapa and Sakyapa 
monasteries of east Tibet” should not be 
stressed too strongly. The general aesthetic 
influence was also felt strongly in the central 
provinces of U and Tsang by the sixteenth 
century. But it is true that Chinese influence 
was later stronger in eastern Tibet, though not 
everywhere and less so in Gelukpa monaster- 
ies. 


269 Here the authors add: “For instance, above the 
head of Avalokitesvara there regularly appears 
a small figure of Amitabha, Buddha of 
Boundless Light, the ‘absolute buddha-body’ 
(dharmakaya) of which Avalokitesvara repre- 
sents the ‘glorious buddha-body’ (samb- 
hogakaya). Such a painting often corresponds 
to a particular ritual, and its forms are stereo- 


typed.” 


270 T). Snellgrove and H. Richardson here refer to 
a painting illustrated on p. 251 of their book. 


271 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 600 (da 301a). 
272 See N. Douglas and M. White 1976, p. 146. 


273 Ko zhul Grags pa ‘byung gnas and rGyal ba 
Blo bzang mkhas grub, p. 1492f. 


274 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 597 (da 299b). 


275 As shown above in chapter 2, the first six 


Shamar trulkus were later commonly depicted 
by the mid or late eighteenth century, in 
Kham traditions of painting at least, wearing 
hats emblazoned not with three jewels but 
with golden crossed vajras, like the 
Karmapa’s black hat. 


276 See P. Pal 1991, no. 104; M. Rhie and R. 
Thurman 1991, no. 87, p. 250; and D. Jackson 
1999, p. 82. 


277 M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1991, no. 87; fol- 
lowed by P. Pal 1991. 


278 M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1996 (Weisheit und 
Liebe, no. 87). 


279 Previously (D. Jackson 1999, p. 84) I proposed 
that the main figure was the Fourth Shamar. 
But now, all things considered, I now think it 
is more likely that figures 2 through 6 all por- 
tray Shamar trulkus, including one who is 
shown without his characteristic trulku hat. 
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280 On the previous lives of the Shamar trulkus, 
see below, Appendix B. 


281 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 109.3 (na 55a): phag 
mo rtser gnas rnying gi si thang las sman 
thang pas bshus pa’i ston pa’i mdzad thang ri 
mo bkod pa khyad mtshar la lha bzo nam 
bkras la de ‘dra ba zhig brir bzhengs bkas 
gnang Itar legs par grub pa’i zhal yig dang/ 
bsngags pa’i tshul du mdzad pa bcu gnyis 
rnam gzhag mdor bsdus dang/ sangs rgyas 
kyi bral smin gyi yon tan ston pa’i gzhung 
rnams bkrol ba dar zab la gser gyi yi ger 
bkod pa zhal thang gi g.yas g.yon du bkram 
chog pa bcas mdzad/. | am indebted to L. van 
der Kuijp for this reference. 


282 K. Tanaka 2001, Hahn catalogs, vol. 3, no. 41. 


283 Compare HAR 826 as a later painting portray- 


ing thirteen Karmapas and their spiritual pred- 
ecessors. The central thirteenth figure in a 
black hat must be the Thirteenth Karmapa. 
The painting, one assumes, dates to his life 
and stylistically has nothing to do with the 
Karma Gardri, old or new. 


284 See Gega Lama 1983, vol. 1, p. 35, as 
described and expanded n D. Jackson 1996, 
p. 173. 


85 Kong sprul, Theg pa’i sgo, fol. 209a; D. 
Jackson 1996, p. 398. 


286 The attribution of a Gardri painting of the 
Eighth Karmapa with handprints and foot- 
prints to before Namkha Tashi by P. Pal 2003, 
p. 186, has been rightly rejected on stylistic 
grounds by K. Selig Brown 2004, p. 45. 


287 Tshe dbang rin chen, ed. 2005, introduction, p. 
6f. Tenpa Rabten added that the paintings 
were then (in 1983) “about three hundred 
years old,” which he probably meant as a 
rough approximation, not knowing exactly 
when Namkha Tashi lived. 


288 D. Jackson 2005, pp. 620-629. 


289 Two thangkas from this set were offered at 
Christies “to benefit a Tibetan monastery in a 
Himalayan Kingdom.” See Christie’s sale cat- 
alog no. 9608 Indian and Southeast Asian Art 
(New York, March 21, 2001) lot no. 161 and 
162. One pictured Chos kyi nyin byed (68 x 
49.5 cm.) and the other, Dharma dbang phyug 
(67.5 x 49cm). Though dated “circa 1800” for 
the auction, the set appears to be not from the 
Golok region but from early seventeenth- 
century Tsang, i.e., from Jonang itself. The 
size is close to that of certain other Jonangpa 
thangkas of the period. A larger portrait of 
Chos kyi nyin byed (80 x 54 cm) survives in 
the private collection of Prof. M. Driesch, 
Cologne, which is stylistically similar to some 
of the eighteenth-century Palpung sets. I plan 
to document this series further in a forthcom- 
ing article. 


290 R. Linrothe ed. 2006, p. 271. 


2°! According to R. Linrothe ed. 2006, p. 271, 
eleven paintings from this set, including this 
composition, were published in Japan in 
Hemmi Baiei 1975, Chugoku Ramkyo bijutsu 


taikan (Tokyo), plates 707-17, though I could 
not yet consult this publication. 


292 See Nora Jelinkova 1991, pp. 107-109, figs. 
1-3. 


293 See Indian and Southeast Asian Art, Sotheby’s, 
New York, September 19, 1996, no. 57. 


294 Jackson 1996, p. 341, figs. 190a-d. The 
Drikung painter Yeshe Jamyang guessed that 
they might date to the time of the Drigung 
abbot Chékyi Gyalpo (Chos kyi rgyal po, 
1335-1407), though he never saw them 
except in photographs. See now the publica- 
tion of what may be all of what survives of 
this set in Angelika Bincezik and Roland 
Fischer 2002, pp. 156-205. 


295 R. Burawoy 1976, no. 9. 
2% Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 141. 


2°71 The title gu shri is the Tibetanized form of the 
Chinese title guoshi, ‘state preceptor.’ Other 
lamas who were granted or used this title 
included the Tshuphu Gyaltshab Trulku and 
the 1Cags mo Gu shri, 


298 Si ti and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 87 and 214. 
299 Thid., vol. 2, p. 88. 

300 Thid., vol. 2, p.103. 

30! Tbid., vol. 2, pp. 119 and 121. 
302 Thid., vol. 2, p. 123. 

303 Thid., vol. 2, p. 124. 

304 Thid., vol. 2, p. 139. 

305 Thid., vol. 2, p. 159. 

306 Thid., vol. 2, p. 188. 

307 Thid., vol. 2, p. 226. 

308 Thid., vol. 2, p. 235f. 


309 Thid., fol. 628: mkhan rabs bcu pa dbon go shri 
ni/ dbon nam rin pa’i sras su stod lung du 
‘khrungs/ rje dgu pa las sdom gsum rim nod 
mdzad/ mtshan karma chos rgyal zhes btags/ 
gdan sa dga’ldan ma mor go shri’i las ka 
bcas bskos/ de nas gnas nang gi ‘dren pa 
yang gnang/ drung pa tsher lung pa las 
nyams khrid mang po zhus/ de nas yangs can 
gyi gdan sar bskos/ sgrib rnam bzhag skong 
gso i dbyangs gdangs sogs btsugs/ sprul sku 
ba nam mkha’ bkra shis kyi phyag ris si thang 
lugs kyi gnas bcu’i sku thang sogs spyi bzhag 
mdzad/ gdan sar lo drug bzhugs/ de nas gar 
dbang drug pa’i phyag mdzod yun ring 
mdzad/. 


310 Thid., vol. 1, p. 628. 


311 Karma Thinley 1980, p. 100. 


3!2 The sketching of murals by the Ninth Karmapa 


is mentioned in Kah thog Si tu, p. 103.5 
(52b), who stated that many artists later paint- 
ed his sketches. Kah thog Si tu further 
described the style as a wonderful old Gardri: 
khyams la zung ‘jug brgyud rim/ thub dbang 
gnas brtan/ ‘khrungs rabs brgya pa rnams 


dgu pa dbang phyug rdo rje’i skya bris lha 
bzo mang pos tshon btang ba sgar bris rnying 
ma mtshar/. The Tenth Karmapa was later 
favorably impressed by some wall paintings 
that the Ninth had done at Sungrabling 
(gSung rab gling). See Karma nges don bstan 
rgyas, p. 423. Nevertheless, as mentioned 
below, some of the court artists teased the 
Ninth Karmapa about his paintings. 


313 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 144. 
314 Tbid., p. 157. 


315 Tbid., p. 178: ‘gro mgon ‘phags pa’i thugs dam 
rten bde mchog drug cu rtsa gnyis kyi dkyil 
thang hor dus kyi spras thags ‘dom ‘khor. 


316 See Grags pa don grub, Fourth rGyal tshab, 
fols. 32b (1582), 52a (1591) and 67b (1599). 
The same work is reproduced almost verbatim 
in Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, pp. 146-242. For 
this passage see vol. 2, p. 180.2 (na 90b): de 
nas nang sos khang thog bar chings thon pas 
re zhig sgar chen phebs ma dgos par slar 
mtshur phu nyid du phebs shing/ nam bkras 
pa la mchod gong gi khyams su gnas brtan 
bcu drug gi logs bris bgyid du bcug/. 


317 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, pp. 182.7-183.2 (na 
91b-92a): de nas sku gdung gi mchod rten rin 
po che bzhengs pa’i rgyu dang ‘bad pa gang 
ci’i thugs khur rgyal ba nyid nas bzhes pa’i 
phyag g.yog lag len pa kha dkar dpon gzim 
dpon pas bgyis shing/ bkod pa dang mgo 
lung bzo rig pa nam bkras sogs sbrel por bkas 
bkos te... 


318 Tbid., p. 207.5 (na 104a): g.yung dar rgyas su 
phebs skabs dge ‘dun ‘og min gling pa’i dgon 
gnas ‘debs pa’i bkod khyab do dam dang/ 
zhar du thugs dam rten zung ‘jug brgyud pa’i 
zhal thang dras mnyam bzhengs par sprul sku 
ba nam bkras dpon slob rnams rdzong ba 
gnang ste/. Grags pa don grub, p. 52b: de nas 
g.yung dar rgyas su dge ‘dun ‘og min gling 
pai dgon gnas ‘debs pa’i bkod pa do dam du 
sgo pa nang so skyabs gnas dang/ gzhu dge 
legs rdzong nas mthun rkyen gnang ste rgyal 
ba nyid kyi thugs dam rten zung jug brgyud 
pai zhal thang drangs mnyam bzhengs par 
sprul sku ba nam mkha’ bkra shis dpon slob 
rnams rdzong ba gnang Ste.... 


319 Tbid., p. 227.7 (na 114a): nam bkras pas grong 
jug brgyud pa’i zhal thang rnams grub pa 
phyag tu phul/. See also Grags pa don grub, 
p. 67b. 


320 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 233 (na 117a). The 
Fifth Shamar in 1569 further patronized the 
Menri artist sMan thang dPal bkras pa lags. 
See Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 110.2 (na 55b). 


32! Tbid., p. 183.2 (na 92a), referring to the erec- 
tion of the reliquary sttpa after the death of 
the Shamar Rinpoche: bal po bdun sogs kyis 
bde chen du bzo gra btsugs shing/ dngul 
gdung bzhugs yul mkhar las kyi zhal ta’ang 
gnang/. 


322 A brief biographical mention of Gomchung 


Sherab Changchub is found in rTa tshag Tshe 
dbang rgyal, Lho rong chos ‘byung, Gangs can 
rig mdzod, vol. 26 (Bod ljongs Bod yig dPe 


mying dPe skrun khang, 1994), p. 180. 
323 See Jackson 1996, p. 234ff. 
324 See also R. Linrothe 2006, p. 346f., cat. no. 73. 


325 The problem has been correctly noted by ibid., 
p. 346. 


326 The painting was first documented in the 
Sotheby’s catalog Important Tibetan, 
Nepalese, Indian and Southeast Asian Works 
of Art, New York, December 18, 1981, no. 
200, where the thangka was described as 
“Mahasiddha Naropa, probably late 18" cen- 
tury.” It was further published in P. Pal 1984, 
pl. 72, who called it “Mahasiddhas, Eastern 
Tibet (Kagyiipa monastery), 17'* century,” 
and briefly discussed it on p. 151. 


327 R. Linrothe 2004, p. 52, nos. 4 and 5 (HAR 
129). The similar landscapes were first point- 
ed out to me by Karl Debreczeny. 


328 Compare a statue said to be the Ninth Karmapa 
Wangchuk Dorje (lacking inscriptions) pub- 
lished in D. Dinwiddie, ed., 2003, no.32. 


329 The inscription: reads: rgyal ba dbang phyug 
rdo rje’i zhabs// dgung lo zhe bzhi’i ‘dra sku 
‘dill sa skyong bkra shis phun tshogs kyi// 
dgongs pa rdzogs phyir gnas su bzhengs// dge 
bas rnam mkhyen thob par shog// rig byed 
karma rin chen yin//. 


330 See G. Tucci 1949, p. 631. “Yenlak” is of 
course short for ““K6nchok Yenlak.” 


33! Cf, H. Stoddard 2003, p. 34. 


332 The Fourth Zhwa dmar, incidentally, took ordi- 
nation in 1476 from Chos rje Rab ‘byor seng 
ge of this community (as his las kyi slob 
dpon). See Si tu and Be lo, vol. 1, p. 600.3. 


333 The lineage for this community began in Tibet: 
1. Lho brag Byang chub dpal, 2. gTsang pa 
dBang phyug grags, 3.gZhon nu byang chub, 
4. ‘Dul tshad pa Byang chub bzang po, 5. 
‘Jam dbyangs Don grub dpal, 6. Yon tan rgyal 
mtshan, 7. dPal grub pa, 8. sNyag phu ba, 9. 
Yon tan blo gros, 10. brTson rgyal ba, 11. 
Seng ge dpal pa, 12. Chos grub pa, 13. Blo 
gros rgyal mtshan, 14. Yon tan lhun grub, 15. 
Nam mkha’ dpal bzang, and 16. dPal yon pa 
(succeeded by Nam mkha’ dpal bzangs, Nam 
mkha’ lhun bzangs and Rab ‘byor seng ge). 
See ‘Gos Lo tsa ba, G. N. Roerich trans., p. 
1072f. 
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334 See D. Jackson 1996, p. 271f., figs. 140 and 
141. 


335 Venerable Tenga Rinpoche, interview, 
Swayambhunath, March 1995. 


336 Cf. Jackson 1996, p. 261. 


337 Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, p. 628: g.yu thog la 
dgon par thub sku rigs gsum thang sku / skyes 
rabs thang sku bcu gcig sogs byin /. 


338 The inscriptions: 11. brgva byin gyi skyes pa’i 
rabs te bcu gcig pa’o//, 12. bram zer skyes 
pai rabs te bcu gnyis pa’o//, 13. bu mo myos 
byed ma la chags pa spangs pa’i rabs te bcu 
gsum pa’o//, 14. gru yi kha lo pa’i skyes rabs 
te bcu bzhi pa’o// (In margin: legs par pha rol 
tu phyin pa’i rabs te), 15. nya’i rgyal por 
skyes pa’i rabs te bco Inga pa’ol/, 16. bya 
sreg par skyes pa’i rabs te bcu drug pa’oll/, 
17. brgya sbyin gyi chang gi(s) gang ba’i bum 
pa thogs te nyes pa brjod pa’i rabs te bcu 
bdun pa’o// (In margin: bum par skyes pa’i 
rab te bcu bdun pa’o//), 18. rgyal rigs phyug 
por skyes pa’i rabs te bcu brgyad pa’o//, and 
19. bram ze padma’i rtsa ba bka’ thub can du 
skyes pa’i rabs te beu dgu pa’o//. 


339 Si tu Pan chen, Zui si tu, p. 149. 
340 See D. Jackson 1996, pp. 25If. 


341 These eight bodhisattvas sometimes occur as 
minor figures in paintings depicting buddhas 
such as Sékyamuni or in other settings. For 
instance, all eight appear in a painting of 
Amitabha in his pure realm that was perhaps 
ultimately based on an original by Situ 
Panchen. See G. Béguin 1995, p. 100 (MG 
16557) and cat. no. 17. Cf. B. C. Olschak and 
T. Wangyal 1973, p. 57 (where each are 
inscribed); and Ute Asboth ed. 1996, Das got- 
tliche Antlitz, p. 49, cat. no. 22. For two late 
thangkas in Central Tibetan styles portraying 
the Eight Bodhisattvas together in non-tantric 
contexts, see D. Jackson 1984, pp. 31 and 37. 
B. C. Olschak and T. Wangyal 1973, p. 149, 
reproduce a more typical Tibetan iconography 
for the Eight Bodhisattvas. 


3#2 That order will be provisionally followed here. 


See also M. Willson and M. Brauen 2000, 
nos. 247-251 and 272-274, for another order. 


343 Cf, Jackson 1996, p. 264 and note 615. 


344 J first identified this set in Jackson 1996, pp. 
264-70. A copy of this set has been repro- 
duced in Padma chos ‘phel 1991, dPag bsam 
‘khri shing blun rmongs byis pa rang nyid go 
bde ba, beginning section. The reproduced set 
consists of twenty-five thangkas, though this 
includes two “extra” paintings, two which 
form the central and final paintings (no. 1, 
depicting Buddha Sakyamuni, and no. 25, 
depicting Situ as patron), and twenty-one nar- 
rative paintings (nos. 4-24) that illustrate sto- 
ries in one hundred and eight sections. The 
coloring here is more in the style of the sMan 
ris. The first story is about Sa bdag rab gsal 
and the 108th is the sPrin gzhon gyi rtogs 
brjod. It is interesting to see that the painting 
of White Mafijusri, one of the two “extra” 
thangkas, includes Gelukpa lamas in the line- 
age. Situ’s own descriptive verses are proba- 
bly in the inscription within thangka no. 25. It 
is said that Situ himself painted the thangka 
of White Tara in the original series. dkon 
mchog bstan ‘dzin 1994, p. 114, similarly 
describes the Situ-planned set as having twen- 
ty-three thangkas. It means that the second 
and third paintings reproduced in Padma chos 
‘phel 1991 (i.e., those with White Tara and 
White Mafyusri as their main figures) proba- 
bly did not form an essential part of the 
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original set. He also quotes the inscription 
from the final painting and gives a brief 
description of the main stylistic features of 
Situ’s style. For a recent artist’s account of the 
importance and also supreme difficulty of 
painting such sets of the dPag bsam ‘khri 
shing, see Thubten Sangay 1984, p. 32. 


345 On Ksemendra’s work, see Marek Mejor 1992. 
For brief summaries of the individual stories 
referred to, see G. Tucci 1949, pp. 442-534. 


346 See G. Tucci 1949; Sharada Rani ed. 1977; and 
D. Jackson 1996, 375 and fig. 209. 


347 Si tu Pan chen, Za ’i si tur, p. 156 (a 78b): rtogs 
brjod dpag bsam ‘khri shing gi bkod pa/rgya 
yi si thang Itar gyi ri mo tshon mdangs bcad 
rnams rgya’i lugs dang khang bzang dang 
cha lugs sogs rgya bal gyi yul nyams can 
rang blos gsar du spros pa skya bris rnams 
rang nyid kyi sug las bgyis pa’i zhal thang 
sum cu skor bzhengs pa’i las grwa tshugs/. 
On this set, see also the mention in Si tu and 
‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 511 (na 255a). dkon mchog 
bstan ‘dzin 1994, p. 113, states that Situ had 
studied Chinese art, combining its good points 
with Tibetan art. He, like the Tenth Karmapa, 
is said to have founded several monasteries in 
‘Jang yul (Lijiang in Yunnan). 


348 Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, p. 157.7 (a 79a): 
dpag bsam ‘khri shing gi skya bris ‘phro 
rnams bskyangs/ skya ris zin pa rnams la 
tshon btang nas bzung/ mdangs sha bcad/ 
gser bris bcas kar shod kyi sprul sku ba 
rnams la rim par legs par bslabs kyin ‘bri 
beug/. 


349 Thid., p. 158.1 (a 79b): ...mdo khams kyi phyo- 
gs ‘di’i bzo rigs bris ‘bur gyi srol yang gsal 
bar gyur/. Kong sprul, too, noted in particular 
Situ’s paintings of the sKyes rabs dPag bsam 
khri shing (Avadana Kalpalata), a set of 
which in the “Kar bris” or “sGar bris” style 
were also mentioned by Kah thog Situ, p. 
24.1 (12b). Tenga Rinpoche, Swayambhunath, 
March 1995, also expressed the opinion that 
the Gardri was made to flourish again by Situ, 
and that it then spread throughout Kham. 


350 At the same point in his autobiography, Situ 
recorded that he sent thangkas portraying 
White Mafyusri and r7a mgrin gsang sgrub to 
the Shamar. See Si tu, Zai si tur, p. 305: zhwa 
dmar la ‘jam dbyangs dkar po dang rta mgrin 
gsang sgrub kyi zhal thang btang. 


35! See Karma rgyal mtshan 1997, pp. 273ff. and 
296f., for the various deities that received 
regular dus mchod and sgrub mchod ritual 
worship. 


352 There exists a thangka depicting another 
rNying ma subject: Orgyan Rig ‘dzin Tshe yi 
rig ‘dzin as discovered by ‘Ja’ tshon snying 
po, probably in the Palpung tradition. It is 
described by N. G. Ronge 1982, p. 341. 


353 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 619.2: rgva tshan 
Tha bzor mtshan brgyad zhal thang sogs rten 
bzhengs rnams kyi zhal bkod dang. Si tu Pan 
chen, 7ai si tur, p. 628, similarly reports at 
this time the planning of the set portraying the 
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Eight Manifestations of Padmasambhava in 
nine thangkas (mtshan brgyad dgu thang). 


354 Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, 610: ‘og min gling du 
rje stod pa’i mtshan brgyad thang ka. 


355 That this thangka belongs to a magnificent 


nine-painting set was confirmed through the 
publication of a second member of the set in 
the catalog Christie’s, Indian and Southeast 
Asian Art Including 20th Century Indian 
Paintings, New York, Wednesday, 19 
September 2001, p. 81, no. 81. 


356 On the Jonangpa tradition and its great founder, 
Dolpopa (Dol po pa), see Cyrus Stearns 1999, 
The Buddha from Dolpo. 


357 See Tashi Tsering ed. 2000, p. 9. 


358 Rig ‘dzin rdo rje et al. 1985, Bod kyi thang ka, 
pls. 28 and 29 (66 x 44 cm). 


359 Parts of yet another Palpung set depicting the 
Buddha’s great deeds may exist in Derge or 
elsewhere. I have seen the photograph of a 
single thangka in Palpung that may depict 
episodes from the Buddha’s life, and which 
did not belong to the well-known sets of 
Jataka or Avadana stories. The painting 
depicts at least nine episodes, with no larger 
central figure. (Probably the central thangka 
of the set depicts a large central Buddha.) 


360 See, for instance, Rhie and Thurman 1996, 
p. 450, plate 204 [84b]. 


36! The painting of the great Indian pundit Atisa 
from this set has been published in Sotheby’s, 
Indian and Southeast Asian Art, New York, 
March 20, 1997, no. 85, but its present where- 
abouts are unknown to me. 


CHAPTER 7 


362 Giuseppe Tucci 1949 and Toni Schmid 1958, 
The Eighty-five Siddhas, Sino-Swedish 
Expedition Publication 42 (Stockholm: 
Statens Etnografiska Museum). 


36D, Jackson 1999, pp. 94-101. 
364 The present chapter updates D. Jackson 2006. 


365 Dan Martin 2006 is an exemplary study of the 
siddha Phadampa Sanggye’s life and early 
iconography. 


366 Venerable Tenga Rinpoche, interview, 
Swayambhunath, March 1995. 


367 C, Luczanits 2006, p. 78, and R. Linrothe ed. 
2006, no. 40. See also the previous publica- 
tion in Jane Casey Singer 1997, p. 52 and fig. 
47. 


368 See, for example, ibid., fig. 41. 


369 For the cave murals, see Helmut F. Neumann 
1994 and idem., 1997. 


370 Alyce Nash et al. 1994, p. 67. 


371 See also C. Luczanits’s essay in R. Linrothe, 
ed., 2006. 


372 More details on the history of the founding of 


Palpung were given above, chapter 1. 


373 Tn 1725 Situ again had contacts with the cen- 
tral Tibetan minister Gung lum pa, whom he 
gave a long-life initiation, and he received an 
invitation from the minister Nga phod pa to 
dPal ‘byor rab brtan. Si tu Pan chen, Ta 7i si 
tur, p. 134: gung lum ba ‘khor bcas la sgrol 
dkar dbang byas /nyer drug nyin p @ si nga 
phod pas dpal ‘byor rab brtan du gdan 
drangs /. 


374 Tbid., p. 140.7 (70b): grub chen brgyad kyi zhal 
thang sgar bris Itar gyi skya ris tshon mdangs 
dang bcas bris nas... See also Si tu Pan chen 
and ‘Be lo Tshe dbang kun khyab, vol. 2, p. 
504.2 (na 251b). 


375 | have found no record indicating that Situ 
Panchen later designed another set of the 
same figures. 


376 The other two sets have been identified, includ- 
ing one set portraying the eight greatest mas- 
ters of Indian Buddhist scholastic philosophy 
and doctrine (for example, figs. 6.9 and 6.11). 
See D. Jackson 1996, pp. 252, 264, and 
112-19. 


377 Venerable Thrangu Rinpoche, interview, 
Hamburg, June 1997. The full ordination 
name of Khenchen Thrangu Rinpoche, eighth 
or thirteenth Thrangu Trulku of Thrangu 
monastery, was listed by E. Gene Smith in a 
list of trulku lineages as Karma blo gros chos 
dpal bzang po. His full name is given differ- 
ently by N. Douglas and M. White 1976, p. 
31, as “Karma Lodru Ringluk Naseng” 
(Karma blo gros ring lugs smra seng?). 


378 Tenga Rinpoche had resided seventeen years at 
Rumtek, where he was named to the position 
of Dorje Lopon, before founding his retreat 
center and monastery in Nepal in 1976. 


379 Venerable Tenga Rinpoche, interview with the 
author, Swayambhunath, March 1995. 


380 Ibid. 


381 See “Guru Padmasambhava” (54 x 38 cm) by 
“Noedup Rongae,” reproduced in Amy Heller 
1999, p. 199, no. 119. 


382 See also R. Linrothe, ed., 2006, cat. no. 12, p. 
212. 


383 M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1999, pl. 7. The same 
painting was also published in P. Pal 1997, pl. 
16. 


384 Tt was published in D. Jackson 2006 in R. 
Linrothe 2006, p. 101, fig. 5.12. 


385 The identification of the main figure is con- 
firmed by inscriptions on the back of another 
painting of Padmavajra in the Rubin Museum 
of Art, F1996.31.4 (HAR 515). 


386 Compare HAR 226, ibid., R. Linrothe, ed., 
2006, cat. no. 49. 


387 For another striking portrayal of this siddha, 
see P. Pal 1984, pl. 72, above left. 


388 According to the Himalayan Art Resources 
notes on this painting, it bears on the back a 
prayer written in cursive script. The author is 
‘Jigs bral ye shes rdo rje, the great Nyingma 
lama Dudjom Rinpoche (1904-1987). The 
prayer is in connection with gCod practice, 
and one wonders what its relevance to the 
present set of paintings could be. The prayer 
in transcription: om svasti/ ma gcig dbyings 
kyi yum chen lab kyi sgron// rab ‘byams rtsa 
gsum ‘khor lor ‘char ba’i phrin// dam tshig 
rten ‘dir dbyer med brtan bzhugs la// skal 
Idan sgrub por grub gnyis byin dbang stsol// 
gnyis chos ‘khrul ngor shar ba’i re dogs blo// 
thabs chen phaT kyis gtor las shes rab dby- 
ings//mngon byed dam chos bdud kyi gcod yul 
gzhung// ma nor lam du longs par byin gyis 
rlobs// zhes pa’ang ‘jigs med rdo rje’i dad 
rten bris sku’i rgyab byang du gcod smyon 
yan pa blo bde’am ‘jigs bral ye shes rdo rjes 
lag bris su btab nye rab tu gnas par bgyis pa 
mthong ba don Idan gyi rgyud gyur cig/ 
manggalam/. 


389 The first two paintings (HAR 588 and 589) 
were published in the sale catalog Sotheby’s, 
Indian and Southeast Asian Art, New York, 
September 19, 1996, no. 52, where they were 
described as “Two Eastern Tibetan Thangkas 
from a Mahasiddha Series, circa seventeenth 
century.” 


390 On Phurbu Tsering, see D. Jackson 1996, p. 
328. 


39! Yet another one-thangka depiction of the eight 
great siddhas from Kham in the Rubin 
Museum, though with different painting tech- 
nique and iconography, is HAR 65170. See 
also R. Linrothe 2006, p. 204 and no. 9. 


CHAPTER 8 


3% See the recent contributions of U. von 
Schroeder 2006, and R. Linrothe 2006, ed. 
See in particular the essays of G. Samuel, M. 
Kapstein, and E. G. Smith in R. Linrothe 
2006, ed., pp. 36-75. 


393 See Tibet House Museum, Inaugural Exhibition 
Catalogue (New Delhi: Tibet House, 1965), 
pls. 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 


394 Karma rgyal mtshan, Kam tshang yab sras 
dang dpal spungs dgon pa’i lo rgyus ngo 
mtshar dad pa’i padma rgyas byed, p. 246. 


395 Biography of Sa skya Gong ma Sa chen Ngag 


dbang kun dga’ blo gros, Lam ‘bras guru 
biography series, Lam ‘bras slob bshad, p. 
596: lha khang byang du ‘jam rdor bla 
brgyud bris rnying dang/ grub brgya khams 
thang sogs zhal phye nas cho ga rnams chu 
lug lo bzhin mdzad dus/. Kun dga’ blo gros 
performed the ceremony at the northern tem- 
ple of Sakya, just as he had done in his previ- 
ous elaborate consecrations in the year of the 
water-sheep, 1763. 


396See D. Jackson 1996, p.195, n. 455. 


397 W. D. Shakabpa 1976, vol. 1, p. 112: bar lam 
Idi li’i bod khang nang/ gnas nang dpa’ bo rin 


po che’ rten gras grub thob brgyad beu’i 
zhal thang kar bris ‘gran zla med pa zhig 
mijal ba/. 


398 See the Tibet House Museum 1965, pls. 5, 6, 
11, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 


399 See Shechen Archives, HAR nos. 15432, 
15433, 15434, and 15435. 


400 See the Tibet House 1965, p. 23. In Jackson 
1996, p. 284, n. 611, I incorrectly asserted 
that the total number was nine paintings of 
sometimes nine and sometimes ten figures 
each. 


40! This thangka was previously published in R. 
Linrothe 2006, p. 264. A very fine example of 
the first painting (from the Pawo Labrang), 
was published in Tibet House 1965, pl. 5. 


402 The Tibetan text: grub brgya’i gtso thang sku 
zhabs ‘jigs med mgon pos bzhengs kar shod 
pas bris pa’i si tu’i lugs. 


403 Photo from Dzongsar courtesy of Jeff Watt. See 
also Shechen Archives (HAR 15432), and the 
Pawo Labrang exemplar published as a black 
and white plate, P. Pal 1969, no. 17, and again 
in D. Jackson 1996, fig. 137. 


404 A photo of the same thangka is available as 
HAR 73421 (Private collection). 


405 Published in R. Linrothe 2006, p. 266. 


406 Another photo of this same thangka is available 
from the Shechen Archives (HAR 15434). 


407 Painting number 9 (27.13 x 18.13 in.; 68.9 x 
46.1 cm) appeared in P. Pal 1969, no. 16, as a 
color plate, and later in Jackson 1996, pl. 56. 


408 Another photograph of this thangka is also 
available as HAR 15433, Shechen Archives. 


40° This painting was published in Rhie and 
Thurman 1999, cat. no. 41. 


CHAPTER 9 
410 Si tu Pan chen, Za’i si tur, p. 192.7. 


411 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 562. Below there are 
other references (p. 576, ca. 1758) and (p. 
577.7, 1759) to a “Lama Karma Tashi” 
(another person?) associated with Rag chag 
monastery or the Rag chab people. 


412 De’u dmar dGe bshes, Kun gsal tshon, fols. 
26b-27a. 


413 Gega Lama 1983, vol. 1, p. 36: ‘di’i rgyun bod 
nang chen phyogs dang sde dge’i yul la 
khyab/ thag par lho karma dgon chen dang/ 
chab mdo i phyogs su kar shod pa zhes lha 
mgar dang/ lha bris mkhas pa mang zhing/ de 
dag gis kyang phal cher sgar bris kyi srol kho 
nar bzung/. 


414 Kah thog Si tu, p. 489.3 (245a), at Tre’o gzims 
sbug sGrol ma lha khang: dpag bsam ‘khri 
shing kar shod bris gsar rnying gnyis/. In the 
Chu khar Tshe dpag lha khang he saw an 
excellent nine-thangka set depicting the eight 


manifestations of Padmasambhava (p. 489.3): 
..kar shod mtshan brgyad dgu thang bris 
legs/. 


415 E.G. Smith 1970, p. 45, n. 80. 


416 Yon tan tshe ring 2000, p. 15f. According to the 
same source, this later mixed style of Derge 
was founded by artists such as Chu rgyud 
Phun tshogs dar rgyas and “Ta re yo ka.” The 
latter may be the artist Ta re mo ksa men- 
tioned by the nineteenth-century Kham master 
mkhan po Karma rin chen dar rgyas (p. 223) 
as painting a mixed Gardri and Menri style. 
See D. Jackson 1996, p. 55. But see also ibid., 
p. 327. 


417. G. Smith 1970, p. 45, n. 80. 
418 Si tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, p. 638.2 (na 318b). 


419 Previously the painter mGon po rdo rje was 
wrongly dated to a much earlier period. P. Pal 
1984, p. 155, for instance, mentioned a sur- 
viving thangka of the Karmapa Deshin 
Shekpa by a “Karshu Gonpo Dorje” (=Kar 
shod mGon po rdo rje), and stated that the 
painting was known to have been painted in 
the late seventeenth or early eighteenth centu- 
ry, though without giving any source for this 
identification. See also J. Huntington 1985, 
pp. 52 and 58, who accepted that as “well 
documented.” G.-W. Essen and T. T. Thingo 
1989, vol. 1, p. 142, similarly state regarding 
the painter of one of a group of three such 
paintings (nos. I 86-88): “Der Name des 
Malers ist iiberliefert; es handelt sich um 
Karshu Génpo Dorje (dkar Su mgon po rdo 
rje). Er war ein Zeitgenosse des VIII. 
Sharmapa und Meditationsmeister seines 
Ordens.” But they do not specify how this 
name has been handed down, nor have I been 
able yet to find any mention of such a Kar 
shod pa mGon po rdo rje as a meditation mas- 
ter of the Karma bKa brgyud pa in the period 
of the Eighth Shamar Chos kyi don grub 
(1695-1732). Probably all paintings of this set 
date from the late eighteenth century or later. 


40 Gega Lama 1983, vol. 1, p. 36. His unusual 
name is spelled “Thang bla tshe ring,” but I 
have also seen the spelling “Thar lha tshe 
dbang” in Yon tan tshe ring 2000, p. 15f., who 
gives his ordained name as Karma blo gros 
‘od zer. 


#1 According to Tenga Rinpoche, interview, 
Swayambhunath, 1995, Sangs rgyas mnyan pa 
trulku, the brother of Dil mgo Khyentse 
Rinpoche, offered this later set by mGon po 
rdo rje to the Sixteenth Karmapa. This set was 
a careful copy of a famous set at dPal spungs 
dating to Situ Panchen’s time. See also Karma 
Thinley 1980, p. ix: “Namkha Tashi 
(Christopher Banigan) did the illustrations, 
after the most famous paintings of the Kagyti 
lineage, the work of Karshu Gonpo Dorje, 
brought by Sangye Nyenpa Rinpoche from 
Kham as a gift to the sixteenth Karmapa.” 
The artists used to trace the compositions of 
famous originals onto very fine paper, which 
were used for producing further painted 
copies. 


#22 According to Gega Lama, interview, Bodhnath, 
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March 1995, by now there are more than forty 
thangkas in this complete bKa’ brgyud gser 
phreng set. The Kar rabs set of thangkas 
showed only the successive rebirth of the 
Karmapas, whose rebirths then numbered six- 
teen. Great sets of many large and sumptuous 
paintings, such as of the above guru lineages 
or of the Avadana Moral Tales (dPag bsam 
‘khri shing), could, of course, only be afford- 
ed by a great lama or a rich patron. 


#3 Inscription: ri mo ’i byed po mang ga’i ming// 
(“The painter was named Manga.”). Here 
Manga is no doubt short for Mangala (Tib. 
bKra shis). I am indebted to Ms. Eugenia 
Gajardo in Singapore for arranging for me to 
see this thangka, which was then in the pos- 
session of Rolf and Helen von Biiren, 
Bangkok. 


44 Kah thog Si tu, p. 11.5 (6a). 


#25 Tenga Rinpoche, interview, Swayambhunath, 
March 1995. 


46 Tenga Rinpoche, interviews, Germany, July 
1994, and Swayambhunath, March 1995. 
According to him, the minor human figures in 
these Zung ‘jug brgyud rim or gSer phreng 
paintings are main disciples of the chief cen- 
tral figure (gtso bo), and also depicted are his 
main tutelary deity above and protector (chos 
skyong) below. He asserts that a brief written 
description (bris yig) also existed for this set 
(supposedly by Situ), but it was not included 
in the latter’s collected works. Thrangu 
Rinpoche, interview, Bodhnath, March 1995, 
similarly reported that the original paintings 
in this set were in dPal spungs and were 
believed to be commissioned by Situ 
Panchen, who may have helped sketch the 
landscapes. The artists call the old set of bKa’ 
brgyud gser phreng thangkas the brGyud rgan 
ma in their special dialect and terminology 
(here rgan means not “old” but “big”). 


#7 Karma rgyal mtshan 1997, p. 231. 
#28 Si tu Pan chen, Tai si tur, p. 693. 
29 Thid., p. 549. 


430 Thid., p. 36: sgar ‘og gi gsar bzhengs gnang 
ba’i zung ‘jug brgyud pa’i zhal thang grwa 
tshar la rdul tshon gyi dkyil ‘khor la brten 
pa’i ‘khor lo sdom pa na ro lha Inga’i sgo nas 
rab gnas gnang rgyu’i snron zla’i tshes bcu la 
dkyil ‘khor gyi sta gon / bcu gcig la dkyil 
‘khor bsgrub [p. 37] mchod sngon du ‘gro 
ba’i rab gnas kyi sta gon. 


43! Indian and Southeast Asian Art, Sotheby’s, 
New York, March 25, 1999, nos. 85 and 86. 


432 Cf, the list in Judith Hanson trans. 1977, pp. 
69-71. 


433] am grateful to the monks of Palpung for tran- 
scribing many inscriptions, which were essen- 
tial for describing the minor figures. 


434 Karma Thinley 1980. 
435 T. Pardee et al. 1999. 


436 Karma Trinlay 1980, and following him, by D. 
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Jackson 1996, p. 291f., T. Pardee et al. 1999, 
and even Yang Jiaming 2007 have all repeated 
this mistake. 


4371 suspect that the Eighth and Tenth Karmapas 
are wrongly labeled on the back of their bro- 
cade frames. They were also out of order 
when photographed at Rumtek by D. 
Lewiston in the 1970s. (Oddly enough, the 
Twelfth Karmapa was then still properly 
placed.) 


438 On dPal ‘byor don grub, see Si tu and ‘Be lo, 
vol. 1, pp. 525-526. 


49° On bKra shis dpal ‘byor, see Si tu and ‘Be lo, 
vol. 1, pp. 676-681. 


440 For more on dKon mchog yan lag’s life, see Si 
tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 2, pp. 65-141. 


CHAPTER IO 


44! Four paintings are identified in Jackson 1999, 
p. 102-109; and see Jackson Text above p. 
27* and 194-196, Figs. 1.12, 6.10. The author 
would like to thank: David Jackson, Elliot 
Sperling, Gene Smith, Pema Bhum, Tenzin 
Norbu, Kristina Dy-Liacco, Lobsang Tengye, 
Jann Ronis, Jessica Klein, Stephen Allee, 
Catherine Stuer, Jeehee Hong, Michael Meng, 
and Zhu Runxiao for their suggestions, cor- 
rections and help with research for this essay. 
I would also thank our able editors Helen 
Abbott, Helen Chen, Deanna Lee, and Lorna 
Price, as well as Dudu Etzion for his infinite 
patience in making objects available. 


4 Jackson 1999, pp. 102-109; pls. 10-14. 
443 Jackson 2009, pp. 194-196. 


444 For instance a similar process can be observed 
within the arhat genre noted in: Weidner 
(1994), plates 10 and 11; Linrothe 2004, pp. 
54 and 55, 58 and 59, 92 and 93; and Watt 
and Leidy 2005, plates 39 and 40. 


445 Another painting of Maitreya in the Erie Art 
Museum (HAR 91018) closely follows the 
composition in (Fig. 10.12 HAR960) with a 
similar stylized “Chinese” building, not repre- 
sented in the wall paintings in Yufengsi, 
Lijiang. The Buddha in the sky, however, is 
missing. In all of these paintings the central 
figure, the bodhisattvas, remain largely 
unchanged. 


446 Tt is unclear if Situ’s sudden death prevented 
him from fleshing out his diary, or if he had 
intended his student ’Be lo to edit it in much 
the form we have today. Further, such lack of 
self-reflection is not unusual to Tibetan auto- 
biographies. See: Janet Gyatso. Apparitions 
of the self: the secret autobiographies of a 
Tibetan visionary; a translation and study of 
Jigme Lingpa’s Dancing moon in the water 
and Dakki’s secret talk. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1998, pp. xi-xiii, 
107-114, 122-123. Thanks to Jann Ronis for 
pointing this out. 


447 Here I am referring to bsGrub rgyud karma 
kam tshang brgyud pa rin po che’i rnam par 


thar pa rab ’byams nor bu zla ba chu shel gyi 
phreng ba (“A History of the Karma-pa 
School” completed in 1775), which contain 
accounts of the lives of important Karma 
Kagyu hierarchs, which was written by Situ 
Panchen and his close desciple and court 
scribe/secretary ’Be lo tshe dbang kun khyab. 
Situ composed the biographies of Karmapas 
one through five, and ’Be lo completed the 
rest, including Situ’s own biography, which is 
also included in this work. (See the colophon 
of Situ and ’Be lo, p. 699). Also of significant 
use was Situ’s biography of the Tenth 
Karmapa, which was excised from the above 
work, hereafter referred to as the 
“Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorje.” 
Another level of information could be gleaned 
from the biographies and writings of Situ’s 
contemporaries, but time constraints did not 
allow for a more thourough investigation into 
such sources for the current publication. 


448 The works of the famous botanist and ethnog- 
rapher Joseph Rock, who spent twelve years 
in the Naxi areas of Yunnan, were useful in 
identifying place names and reconstructing 
Situ’s itinerary. 


449 From the two and a half century period from 
the fouteenth through the mid sixteenth centu- 
ry the kings of Lijiang built four temples; 
while in a single century from the mid six- 
teenth to the mid seventeenth century the 
local kings built seven temples. Of those the 
thirty year period of king Mu Zeng’s reign (r. 
1598-1624), when four or five temples were 
established in Lijiang, can be called the time 
of their greatest prosperity. 


450 For a discussion of this local Lijiang painting 
tradition, see: Debreczeny 2007, and forth- 
coming 2009. 


451 Several of the larger temples, such as Fuguosi 
and Xitansi, even contained shrines called 
“Mu Heavenly King Hall” which housed stat- 
ues of the greatest King of Lijiang, Mu Zeng 
(x, 1598-1624 [1646]). See Rock 1947, p. 
162, and Li Lincan, “Xitansi de Mu Zeng 
suxiang” AQfE SF AAR oe & (“Xitansi’s 
Statue of Mu Zeng’). According to Rock the 
chapel devoted to Mu Zeng at Xitansi was 
called “Chapel of Prefect Mu” (Mu tai shou ci 
ARASFt]). To my knowledge this title only 
appears in local Chinese sources, although 
there is one reference in Situ’s diary to the 
“guardians of all Lijiang” (see: Diaries, 

p. 695 lines 4-5; and footnote 564 here). 

In a Tibetan context one would expect 

them to assume the identity associated 

with cakravartin rule, such as the “Three 
Protectors” (rigs gsum mgon po) 
Avalokitesvara, Mafjusri and Vajrapani which 
the three Tibetan kings of the imperial period 
(seventh to ninth centuries) were associated 
(as were the rulers of Tibet, China and 
Mongolia respectively), or one of the mythic 
kings of Shambhala (jam dpal grags). 


452 mTshur phu dgon gyi dkar chag, pp. 161-162. 


453 Tt is possible that prior to the founding of the 


Yuan the kings of Lijiang were in contact 
with the Second Karmapa Karma Pakshi 


(Pak+shi) in the mid-thirteenth century, as he 
traveled in Yunnan, founded a monastery in 
nearby Dechen, and whose teachings are said 
to have “reached Lijiang” (Feng Zhi, p. 51). 
During the Ming it is recorded in Situ 
Panchen’s biographies of the Karma-pas that 
in 1473 the Seventh Karma pa (1454-1506) 
received gifts from the Lijiang Mu Qin, and 
between 1485-1487 fifth Mu tusi Mu Qin 
(1442-1485) and sixth Mu tusi Mu Tai 
(1486-1502) both sent invitations to the 
Seventh Karmapa to come to Lijiang, but he 
did not accept. For a detailed historical study 
of Naxi-Kagyu relations see Dy-Liacco. 


454 Situ and ’Be lo, p. 17. 


455 The bDe bar gshegs pa’i bka’ gangs can gyi 


brdas ‘dren pa ji snyed pa’i phyi mo par gyi 
tshogs su ’khor ba’i byung ba gsal bar brjod 
pa legs byas kyi rang gzugs kun nas snang ba 
nor bu rin po che’i me long. Preparation was 
started in 1608 by Mu Zeng, and the Lijiang 
Tripitaka was completed 1621 (See Imaeda 
[1982], p. 176). 


456 The Sixth Shamar is also credited with build- 


ing the main Karmapa temples in the nearby 
Lijiang-controlled area of Zhongdian: 
Kongxiasi (Zixiasi f+), Jiaxiasi 34 a F, 
and Kangsisi ff =]+. Feng Zhi, p. 62. 


457 He discovered the Seventh Shamar incarnation 


Yeshe Nyingpo (1631-1694), recognized the 
Sixth Gyaltshab incarnation Norbu Zangpo 
(Nor bu bzang po 1659-1698) in Lijiang; and 
collected the Fifth Pawo incarnation Thinley 
Gyatsho (’Phrin las rgya mtsho 1649-1699) 
and the Sixth Situ Mipham Chégyal Thinley 
Rabtan (Mi pham Chos rgyal ’phrin las rab 
brtan 1658-1682), and brought them back to 
Lijiang for instruction. 


458 Richardson, p. 511. 


459 There had long been rumors that the Tenth 


Karmapa fathered a son among the Naxi. For 
instance the Fifth Dalai Lama records in his 
autobiography, the Za hor gyi ban de, that he 
herd the Tenth Karmapa is said to have lived 
the life of a layman during his long exile in 
remote Lijiang: growing his hair long, dress- 
ing in local lay garments, and fathering a son. 


460 The peasant armies of Li Zicheng 


(1605?-1645), leader of the revolt which 
sacked Beijing at the fall of the Ming Dynasty 
fled though Yunnan throwing the area into 
chaos. See Rock, p. 133. Additionally the last 
pretender to the Ming throne established his 
Southern Ming in Yunnan, which was crushed 
by Qing forces led by Wu Sangui in 1659. As 
the national strife of dynastic change impact- 
ed northern Yunnan is also corroborated in 
Tibetan sources with such statements as: “In 
that year (1657) a period of turmoil 
occurred.” Unpublished biography of Chéying 
Dorje, folio 185a, line 1. 


461 See Rock 1947, p. 133. “The King and minis- 


ters of Lijiang offered new year’s festivities 
[1660]. They made such things as the distri- 
bution of extensive gifts to those who were 
swept away by the Chinese army in that land, 


and the gathering the scattered divisions of 
the sangha (religious community). They 
restored ruins of such things as Viharas con- 
sumed by fire.” sa tham rgyal po dpon blon 
rnams kyis lo sar phul/ yul der rgya dmag gis 
bcom pa’i skye bo rnams la spyin gtong rgya 
chen dang/ dge ’dun gyi sde thor ba rnams 
bsdu ba sogs mdzad/ gtsug lag khang mer 
bsreg pa sogs kyi zhig ral rnams gsos/ 
Unpublished biogrpaphy of Chéying Dorje, 
186a, lines 1-3. 


462 Wu Sangui (1612-1678) was a major political 


figure in the Ming-Qing transition of Chinese 
history. Wu, a former Ming Chinese general 
who was rewarded by the Manchus for lead- 
ing Qing troops through the Shanhai guan 
Pass in 1644 to defeat the peasant army led by 
Li Zicheng (1605?—1645), who had over- 
thrown the last Ming emperor Chongzhen 
(1611-1644) and sacked Beijing, pacified 
southwest China, and overthrew Zhu Youlang 
(Southern Ming Emperor Yongli), the last 
claimant to the Ming throne, thus contributing 
significantly to the founding of the Qing 
Dynasty. For his services to the Manchu state, 
he and two other generals (Geng Jingzhong in 
Fujian and Shang Zhixin in Guandong), were 
made local rulers in south and southwest 
China with a non-noble rank equivalent to 
prince (}#) in 1655, the “Three Feudatories” 
Wu was established as ruler of Yunnan and 
Guizhou, with his base in Kunming. However 
the independent power of the Three 
Feudatories in the south was increasingly seen 
as a threat to the Kangxi emperor, and in 1673 
he decided to take back their fiefs. As a result 
Wu rose up in revolt against the Manchus, 
expanding his rule into Sichuan and Gansu, as 
well as much of Hunan and Shaanxi, starting 
the “san fan zhi luan” =3# 27 §L, or Revolt of 
the Three Feudatories. This revolt, which last- 
ed until 1682 with the capture of Kunming, 
was the last serious internal threat to the 
establishment of Manchu rule in China. See 
Struve (1984). 


463 In establishing his kingdom in Yunnan and 


Sichuan Wu Sangui allied with local chief- 
tains and Tibetans against the Qing govern- 
ment and ordered Mu Yi of Lijiang to secretly 
work with the Tibetans, but only Mu Yi 
staunchly remained loyal to the imperial gov- 
ernment, creating great animosity between the 
two. Almost half of Mu Yi’s official biogra- 
phy concerns his struggle with Wu Sangui. 
Wu Sangui had the same king of Lijiang (Mu 
Yi) who had extended protection to the 
Karmapa arrested on false charges of conspir- 
ing with the Tibetans in retaliation for not 
joining Wu’s increasingly autonomous king- 
dom, which eventually rebelled against the 
Qing in 1673. The king of Lijiang (Mu Yi) 
wallowed in prison for seven years where he 
almost died, but was released through Qing 
imperial intercession. His son (Mu Jing) only 
tuled for a few years in his stead before dying 
unexpectedly. Rock 1947, p. 134-135. 


464 For a discussion of the implementation of this 


campaign to abolish the native chieftain 
administrative framework in favor of direct 
central government administration, called 


“saitu guiliu” “cB, in Yunnan, see 
Giersch 2006. This policy is specifically 
named in several of the prefaces to the local 
Lijiang gazetteer, the Lijiang fu zhi lue (here- 
after referred to as “LJFZL”), pp. 13, 15, 21, 
22. Interestingly, at the same time that 
Yongzheng is vilifying the local rulers and 
obolishing their offices in Yunnan, he is at the 
same time bestowing new tusi titles in the 
Sichuan parts of Kham in order to gain alies 
among the local Tibetan ruling elete. 


465 LJFZL, pp. 20-22; Rock 1947, p. 46. The 


Lijiang fu zhi lue was written in 1743 by one 
of the first Qing appointed governors as part 
of a larger imperial project to incorporate 
Lijiang directly into the Qing empire, that is 
the writing of local geographic history. 


466 Twelfth Karmapa and Eighth Shamar died 


under questionable circumstances on the 
Chinese border en route to meet members of 
Manchu imperial family. Two Gelug lamas of 
the Kokonor area heavily invested in the Qing 
court, the Jangkya (lCang skya) and Thiikwan 
(Thu’u bkwan) incarnations, proudly claimed 
to have caused their deaths by use of magic, 
in order to deny them access to most powerful 
patrons of the time. Tashi Tsering 2000, p. 5. 
The Seventh Situ (age 16) in 1698 and the 
Elventh Karmapa (at age 26) in 1702 also 
died young. 


467 This is not to say that southern Khams 


remained unaffected by sectarian strife, as 
monasteries in areas formerly under Lijiang 
control/protection such as one of the temples 
built by the Sixth Shamar in Zhongdian, 
Jiaxiasi, was burned down in 1674 by Mongol 
forces. As we shall soon see even Situ got 
caught up in the midst of one such battle him- 
self while traveling in the area. Also in 
Southern Khams, in region of Cha ’phreng 
alone, 113 Karma Kagyu monasteries were 
destroyed. See Tashi Tsering 2000, p. 4. 


468 This history lists nine Tibetan names: Mi ’gyur 


469 


dgon, gNyan dgon, Khra *bur dgon, Lha shis 
dgon (Zhiyunsi), bKra shis chos ’phel gling 
(Yufengsi), Og min gling (Fuguosi), Phun 
tshogs gling (Pujisi), "Jang ri smag po dgon 
(Wenfengsi), and Shak thub gling. Karma 
rgyal mtshan 1997, pp. 283-284; also repro- 
duced word for word in: Karma rgyal mtshan, 
ed. Palpung thub bstan chos ’khor gling gi lo 
rgyus 2007, p. 626. 


gTsang mKhan chen, pp. 197—198; translated 
by Dy-Liacco, p. 47. The Tenth Karmapa’s 
poetical biography also lists thirteen Tibetan 
names of temples and monasteries built by the 
king of Lijiang, unfortunately the names listed 
there do not coincide with any other lists, 
making firm identifications difficult: rTsi zhag 
Monastery (where the blocks for the bKa’ 
‘gyur were kept), raya bya Monastery, Khang 
sar Monastery, A bong Monastery, rTsa 
Monastery, Tus Monastery, Bro shong 
Monastery, Khrung khrung rtse gang chos 
sde, A dod chos sde, \Dob spang phus 
Monastery, the Karma lha Idings chos sde, 
sGa tu chos sde, and dGa’ snang chos sde. 


470 Sometime before 1698 the wood blocks of the 
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Lijiang edition were taken to Byams pa gling 
(Litangsi), a Gelug pa monastery in south 
west Sichuan, by a Mongolian army led by 
Dar rgyal bo shog thus, a grandson of Giitishi 
(Gushri) Khan. Later this edition was known 
as being printed in Li-thang. See Imaeda 
1982, p. 176. Similarly, other Kagyu works, 
such as the blocks for the collected works of 
the Eighth Karmapa and the Second Dpa’ bo, 
were removed to prevent their teachings from 
spreading. Such acts occurred all over central 
Tibet and Khams. See Mushi tusi yu Lijiang, 
p. 169; Tashi Tsering 2000, p. 5. 


471 See: Harrison “A Brief History of the Tibetan 


bKa’ ’gyur”, p. 82, in Cabezon and Jackson, 
eds. Tibetan Literature Studies in Genre. 
Ithaca: Snow Lion, 1996, pp. 70-94. A future 
investigation of Situ’s Kanjur catalog should 
confirm that this was one important reason for 
his going to Lijiang. It makes sense that Situ 
would go to Lijiang and verify that printing 
the earlier edition edited by the Sixth Shamar 
was really impossible. 


42. “Cy ta lor (= Cu ta lo ye) arrived at Chos khri 


(the Dharma throne?) met [me] and made 
prostrations. He invited me in the direction of 
Lijiang.” cu ta lor chos khrir phebs pa mjal 
phyag byas/ Jang phyogs su gdan drangs te/ 
For the use of Cu ¢d lo ye instead of Cu ¢a lor 
see bio p. 507, line 4. Ta /o ye also appears as 
a title in Situ’s Diaries, p. 382, “Lu ta lo 

ye i.” Ta lo ye is a Tibetan phonetic rendering 
of the Chinese honorific title da laoye 
KE, “your honor”, a polite reference to a 
prefect, departmental magistrate, or district 
magistrate. See Hucker, p. 468. 


473 + Gyal Thang rdzong gi sde pa gsar rnying 


rnams dang ’phrad/ sgrub chen dkar po dang 
mjal/ kho rtse rgyal ba rigs Ingar ’byor/ gnas 
mjal mchod pa sogs phul/ Diaries, p. 148.4-5. 
Geza (Ko-tsa) #$19 is a village 85 li north of 
the city of Zhongdian. Rock, p. 249. This is 
the area the Chinese government recently re- 
named “Shangri-La.” 


474 “(The Tenth Karmapa] established a workshop 


(las gra tshugs) for the building of this Po ta 
la, the chapel where reside such images as the 
Buddhas of the Five Families now called 
“Chapel of the Buddhas of the Five Families” 
of Gyalthang.” da Ita r Gyal Thang rigs Inga 
lha khang zer ba sogs rgyal pa rigs Inga’i sku 
sogs bzhugs pa’i gtsug lag khang pota la ‘di 
bzhengs pa’i las gra tshugs/ Unpublished 
biography of Chéying Dorje, folio 187a, lines 
2-4. 


475 “His attendant (Kun tu bzang po) urged him, 


and the Karmapa made images of the 
Buddhas of the Five Families in the particular 
manner (style) of the land of Kashmir (yu 
kha che’i bzo khyad ji Ita ba) a little over 
human size (mi tshad hag tsam), Buddhas of 
the Three Times, and Cittavisramana 
Avalokitsvara (spyan ras gzigs sems nyid ngal 
bso) a little over human size.” rim gro pas 
bskul te rgyal ba rigs Inga’i sku yul kha che’i 
bzo khyad ji lta ba mi tshad lhag tsam dang 
dus gsum sangs rgyas dang/ spyin ras gzigs 
sems nyid ngal bso’i sku yang mi tshad lhag 
tsam bzhengs/ Unpublished biography of 
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Chéying Dorje, folio 186a, line 7 — 186b, line 
1. The fact that Situ describes this chapel and 
the life-size Kashmiri style sculptures in the 
biography he wrote of the Karmapa reinforces 
that Situ indeed visited this place. 


416 + Gyal Thang pa’i yab tshang yin/ (Diaries, p. 


149) The Sixth r Gyal Thang, Nor bu bzang 
po (1660-1698), was born to a local Naxi 
woman from Gyalthang in 1660, apparently 
fathered by the Tenth Karma pa. 


477 “New Years [of 1661] arrived. To the mother of 


the Gyaltshab incarnation he gave paintings 
of the Sixteen Elders painted by his own 
hand.” Lo sar gnang/ Gyaltshab pa’i ma yum 
la gnas bcu’i sku thang phyag ris gnang/ 
Unpublished biography of Chéying Dorje, 
folio 186b, line 5. One wonders if it was 
through these trips to Lijiang that Situ knew 
of these paintings and other such works which 
he details in the Karmapa’s biography. 


478 “Due to Dran thang sangs rgas’s urging, I 


painted several paintings [for him], and for 
[my younger brother] Bla ma Karma, I paint- 
ed the Six Ornaments [of India] complete 
with coloring.” 


dran thang sangs rgyas kyis zhal thang ‘ga’ re 
dang / bla ma karmar rgyan drug gi sku 
thang rnams tshon mdangs bcas bris/ 
(Diaries, p. 148.7); klu chu mdor bzhugs/ 
rgyal lam yig zhu bar btang/ sku’i gcung bla 
ma karmas bskul nas phyag chen smon ’grel 
dang / rgyan drug gi sku thang / dran thang 
sangs rgas la zhal thang ’ga’ re phyag ris 
gnang / (Situ and Be lo, p. 507.6—7). 


479 The place name Situ uses, mGo sbas, appears 


to be the local Naxi name for what is now the 
modern town of Lijiang (see Rock [1947], p. 
150). Previously this town was not called 
“Lijiang” in Chinese, but Dayanzhen Ajf#H. 
I would like to thank Kristina Dy-Liacco for 
her help in this and other difficult identifica- 
tions. 


480 Tha’i yas is not a specific title, but a Tibetan 


phonetic transliteration for the Chinese tai ye 
Kf, a general honorific for a ruler, here the 
imperially appointed governor. In the local 
gazetteer (LUF'ZL p. 128) they are referred to 
as zhifu, or “governor-general”. 


48! Jin Zhiqi was the fourth Qing governor of 


4 


Lijiang, imperially appointed in 7th year 
Yongzheng (1729), just the year before their 
meeting, LJFZL p. 128. Families were placed 
into administrative divisions called the Eight 
Banners in the early seventeenth century. 
Although initially military in nature, the Eight 
Banners came to assume a more general role 
of social ordering. Later other ethnicities of 
allied and conquered peoples, Mongol, 
Chinese, and Korean, were also added. See 
Mark Elliot in Crossley ( 2006), pp. 27-57. 


82 sa tham mgo sbas su cin tha’i yas bus gzhi len 


bcas... (Diaries, p. 149) jin tha yas kyis ‘bul 
gsol btabs/ (Diaries, p. 150) 


483 sa tham rgyal pos rgya skad du brtsams pa’i 


sgrol ma’i bstod pa bod skad du bsgyur/ 
Diaries, p. 149. Another possible reading of 


this passage is that the king of Lijiang com- 
posed the praises in Chinese and Situ translat- 
ed them into Tibetan. This would be evidence 
that Situ knew some Chinese even before 
arriving in Lijiang. 


484 Vu Shi Huanpu, p. 146; Rock 145-153. 


485 Before its founding the site was an execution 


ground, and then later a small Chinese 
Buddhist temple was built there. When the 
Sixth Shamar was passing through Lijiang on 
his way to Jizushan he pointed out to the king 
that it was an excellent site to build a 
monastery, whereupon the Naxi king present- 
ed him with the land. Six Naxi disciples 
whom the Sixth Shamar took with him to be 
educated in Tibet later returned to build 
Fuguosi. 


There is some confusion as to whether the temple 


was founded by the Tenth Karmapa or the 
Sixth Shamar. However Fuguosi was built 
some eighteen years before the Tenth 
Karmapa’s visit. Evidence of this earlier date 
for construction is the bestowal of the name 
Fuguosi by emperor Ming Xizong, who ruled 
for only six years, from 1621-1627. See: 
Yang Xuezheng 1994, pp. 213 and 228; Qiu 
Xuanchong, p. 672; and Rock 1947, p. 
205-206, pl. 64; Yunnan minzu minjian yishu 
pl. 581, 583, 584. 


486 LJFZL, p. 180. 


487 Masked dances (’chams) and the casting of 


dough sculptures (gtor [ma]) were performed. 
‘og min gling du ’byor chos spyod sogs kyi 
lung byas/ nyer Inga nyin grwa pa brgya skor 
la bsnyen rdzogs bsgrubs/ phyi nyin bskang 
gso tshugs/ nyer dgur ’chams dang gtor rgyag 
byas/ phyi nyin lha bsangs btang/ Diaries, 

p. 150. 


phyi nyin bskang gso tshugs/ Diaries, p. 150. 
This was on the 26th day of the 7th lunar 
month. 


489 The only paintings to survive into the modern 


period at Fuguosi were said to be of 
Mahakala, which were supposed to be in the 
north and south Hufatang (Dharma Protector 
Hall). Naxizu shi (p. 337) mentions that 
Fuguosi’s most remarkable surviving painting 
is of Mahakala. However an inspection of the 
site in August of 2001 revealed that nothing 
survives. Fuguosi was destroyed by fire in 
1820 (or 1864?), rebuilt in 1873, and then 
repaired in 1882. But as the original was a 
large temple complex with many buildings, it 
is unclear how much of the original 17th cen- 
tury images would have survived. During the 
Cultural Revolution most of the buildings 
were reduced to rubble. See Qiu Xuanchong, 
p. 672, and for more images of Fuguosi see: 
Yunnan minzu minjian yishu pl. 581, 583, 584. 


490 On this occasion bright rainbow light shown 


forth, for all to see (which was witnessed by 
all). The Sixth Shamar also visited Chicken 
Foot Mountain where he saw the footprint 
and mantle of Kasyapa, likely the relics 
referred to here. Situ and ’Be lo, pp. 275-276 
(folio 138r-138v); Dy-Liacco 2005, pp. 40-41. 


49! Xitansi seems to be the same temple as Shyig 


shyi’i tan nan, which is described in some 
detail in a short section on Chicken Foot 
Mountain in a later appended chapter on mDo 
khams added to the back of a pilgrimage 
account of Central Tibet that took place 
between 1918-1920 by Kah thog Si tu Chos 
kyi rgya mtsho, Kah thog Si tu’i dBus gTsang 
gnas yig, p. 515. Deities mentioned in 
Kathog Situ’s description, such as Ber nag 
chen (Black Cloaked Mahakala), suggest a 
Karma Kagyu program. 


The Guomindang scholar Li Lincan, who did 
research in the area from 1939-1943, 
described “Tibetan style esoteric statues” and 
“tall Tibetan shaped [gilt] bronze buddhas” 
within Xitansi. See: Li Lincan, “Xitansi de 
Mu Zeng suxiang” 26f8 SF ARES (“The 
Statue of Mu Zeng of Xitansi’). 


In a brief note found among a collection of 
Situ’s minor writings (vol. 10 of his collected 
works, pp. 167-169) Situ states that previous- 
ly in the Iron Pig year (1731), when he went 
on pilgrimage to Chicken Foot Mountain he 
ordered a monastery be built, naming it bKra 
shis rab brtan gling. Thanks to Jann Ronis for 
bringing this text to my attention. 


493 The Provincial Military Commander was one 


of the highest ranking imperially appointed 
figures in all of Yunnan during the Qing (see 
Hucker, p. 498). The biography of Situ con- 
tains an expanded account of Situ’s reception 
in Dali, which highlights Situ’s remarkable 
qualities: 


“On the Sth day of the 7th month Situ arrived 
in Dali. He met with the Thi tu. Hospitality 
was given with such things as Chinese opera 
performances and banquets were extensively 
held. As a great deal of Chinese alcohol was 
[constantly] offered to everyone, master and 
and disciples, but by turning [that party] into 
a tantric feast (tshogs ’khor), Situ dispelled 
the alcohol’s potency so that it did not even 
numb his face, and when presented with a 
heap of similar looking offering scaves and 
requested to tie protective knots (phyag 
mdud), he managed to return the scarves, 
which bore marks (recognizable only to their 
owners), to each original owner without 
error.” bdun pa’i tshes Ingar ta lir thai tu’i 
gam du phebs/ chang shi ’khrab pa sogs kyis 
bsnyen bkur zhing gsol ston gzabs rgyas 
drangs/ dpon slob kun la rgya rag mang po 
zhus par rje nas tshogs ’khor mdzad pas a 
rag gi nus pa bcom nas zhal ngo sbrid pa 
tsam yang ma byung ba dang / phyag mdud 
zhu rgyur phul ba’i kha btags ‘dra mnyam la 
kho rang tshos rtags log btab yod pa mi ngo 
so sor ma ’khrul par gnang / Bio, p. 508. 


494 Diaries, p. 151, line 3. 


495 “On the second day of the second month we 


arrived at Ba’ lam. The Tsong yas (24%, 
company commander) invited me. I resided at 
*Be le ku. During the day of the third day of 
the month, I placed the treasure-vases in the 
ground for the founding of ’Ba’ tis phur dgon 
Monastery (*Ba’ [lung] = Weixi 2E7§ ?) and 
cast the great gtor [ma]. The following day, 


for the sake of the country I preformed the hat 
ritual. On the 9th day, the Tsong yas escort- 
ed/accompanied me roaming the district (ru 
“horn”), and I stayed in the household of the 
Bha Mo kwa (Naxi govenor). He was the 
governor/district magistrate, called in the 
Naxi language ( Jang skad) “mo kwa.” I met 
with the White Mahasiddha. I arrived in Ku 
rdol and stayed with the mo kwa. I performed 
the “land appropriation” ritual for the found- 
ing of Phur Chapel. I stayed at Ji skor nya 
bzang Chapel. I went to the monastery found- 
ing and gave offerings of incense to the local 
gods.” dbo zla’i tshes gnyis la ‘ba’ lam du 
‘byor/ tsong yas kyis bos/ ‘be le kur bsdad/ 
tshes gsum nyin ‘ba’ tis phur dgon sa ‘debs 
pa’i bum gter gzhug pa dang gtor chen btang/ 
phyi nyin yul spyis dbu zhwa bsgron/ tshes 
dgur tsong yes kyis bskyal ru rdol du phyin 
bha mo kwa tshang du bsdad/ jjang skad mo 
kwa zhes pa rdzong dpon yin/ sgrub chen 
dkar po dang mjal/ ku rdol du ’byor mo kwa 
can du bsdad/ phur lha khang bzhengs pa’i sa 
‘dzin byas/ji skor nya bzang gi lha khang du 
bsdad/ dgon pa ‘debs par phyin lha bsangs 
btang/ Diaries, pp. 182-183. In Situ’s biogra- 
phy (Situ and ’Be lo, p. 520) it gives the name 
of this second monastery as Lung phur dgon 
pa, and treats it as a separate monastery in Ku 
rdos (Diaries: Ku rdol) from ’Ba’ tis phur 
dgon in Weixi (?). 


496 Rock 1947, p. 203. 


497 Weixi wenjian lu was written circa 1769 by Yu 
Qingyuan, younger brother of the new Qing 
tuler of Weixi. It is 18th chapter of the 
Yunnan beizheng zhi. A section on the lama 
sects in Yunnan can also be found in Yunnan 
tongzhi ch. 204. 


498 Tshong yes is a Tibetan transliteration for the 
Chinese title zong ye 428%, an unofficial ref- 
erence to a company commander in the 
Chinese military forces called the Green 
Standards (/u ying bing &’=F£) which were 
widely employed in Yunnan during the Qing 
dynasty. (Hucker, p. 535) 


499 Guan Xuexuan (literary name Wei Ting #5) 
was from Anfu #4 in Jiangxi }T/§ Province 
(meaning he was ethnic Chinese), and 
received his jinshi #-+- degree in 1718. He 
was appointed governor-general of Lijiang in 
1736, and was still magistrate in 1743 when 
Lijiang gazetteer was written. See LJFZL p. 
128, and Rock 1947, p. 45. 


500 LJFZL, p.205; Rock 185. Wenfengsi is also 
called gSang sngags gar tse gling in Tibetan. 
It would appear that the local monk Ming Ju 
was involved in other Situ building projects, 
such as Zhiyunsi (see pp. 21-22* below). 
According to a later 19th century gazetteer, 
the Lijiang fu zhi gao REX TAGE (p. 321), 
the ancient name for this temple was 


Lingshousi #275, or at least there was a 


temple on this site which had that name, thus 
Chinese sources say this temple was re-built. 
However this former temple Lingshousi was 
likely a Chinese Buddhist temple, and in no 
way related to this new Karma Kagyu institu- 
tion Wenfengsi established by Situ and the 
governor of Lijiang in 1739. 


50! LJFZL, p. 180. This meeting between Situ and 


the local lama De Chi Afi (bDe skyid? bDe 
chen?) who resided in Taiji’an Afixja#, may 
have been recorded in Situ’s diaries, when he 
stayed with the “Tha’i ji (= Afix[A¥]?) Dzwa 
ka’: “On the first day of the fourth month, I 
stayed with the Tha’ ji Dzwa ka.” sa ga’i 
tshes gcig la/ tha’i ji dzwa ka can du bsdad/ 
Diaries, p. 184. 


502 ‘di yis bskul bas sgrol ma mdun bskyed kyi 


sgrub thabs rgya skad du brtsam/ Diaries, p. 
183. Situ’s biography (Situ and ’Be lo, p. 520) 
specifies that this was due to Kwan tha yas’s 
(Guan Xuexuan’s) urging. 


503 Gene Smith first raised this question of Situ 


knowing Chinese in his introduction to Situ’s 
Autobiography and Diaries, p. 11. 


504 Tn at least one instance his nephew Samphel 


translated for him, Diaries, 182.7. (In this 
passage we see Situ appointed monks and 
wrote monastic regulations, again asserting 
his control over local monasteries in the area.) 
Situ does not mention that he studied Chinese 
or how he learned it, but the same is true for 
his learning Nepalese, which he clearly had. 


505 mGo sbas kyi po brang (Lijiang palace) was 


also visited by the Sixth Shamar (bio 138v, 
line 5). For more on the Mu Fu palace, see: 
Lijiang wen shi ziliao, no 15 (1996), pp. 
128-136. 


pho brang nang gi si thang stong phrag mang- 
po ‘dug pa rnams gzigs. Unpublished biogra- 
phy of Chéying Dorje, folio 179b, line 3. 
Whether or not this is the same palace in 
Lijiang (as it appears that there were at least 
two: one in Baisha, the old capital, and anoth- 
er in the town of Lijiang, from which the 
kings ruled), this demonstrates that the ruling 
family were in possession of a large collection 
of Chinese paintings and Situ knew about it. 
Situ also visited Baisha (see below). 


507 For an example of one such a painting by the 


premiere Chinese bird and flower painter Li 
Ji 44d (act. 1475-1503) formerly in the Mu 
family collection now in the Lijiang Dongba 
Cultural Museum (no. 1115) see: Lijiang shu 
hua xuan, Pl. 21; and Debreczeny (forthcom- 
ing IATS06), figure 11. 


sba sher shu yas kyis bos grong smad mgon 
khang du phyin/ ‘di rje dgu pas bzhengs pa 
yin/ yul spyis gzhi len dang/ brag rtsa tha 
khang du sleb/ rje bcu pa’i zhabs rjes mjal/ 
Diaries, p. 183. Situ’s biography more clearly 
states Situ went to the Protector chapel in 
Baisha: “In Baisha, Situ went to the Protector 
Chapel and Brag rtsa (Rock Base) Chapel, 
where he saw the Tenth Lord [Karmapa’s] 
footprints.” sba sher mgon khang dang brag 
rtsa lha khang du rje bcu pa’i zhabs rjes 
mjal/ Situ and ’Be lo, p. 520. 


5° The identification of Hufatang with 


Dabaojigong is still uncertain, however both 
buildings share a compound wall, and it may 
be that this cluster of buildings were known 
collectively as Hufatang. For instance only 
Hufatang is given an entry in the local 
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gazetteer (p. 204), while the other two tem- 
ples in this compound, Dabaojigong and 
Liulidian, do not appear separately with their 
own entries. Therefore Situ’s Diaries place 
him within this compound, and it is safe to 
say that Situ saw these wall paintings in 
Dabaojigong. The Hufatang Chapel was built 
in the Wanli era (1573-1620) by the king of 
Lijiang Mu Zeng (1597—1646) in Baisha 
Village and is located behind Dabaojigong 
and Liulidian. Its remains were said to show 
Tibetan influence, but now the building has 
been converted into a private residence. 


510 For more on this hall and the local tradition of 


wall painting in Lijiang during the Ming, see: 
Debreczeny 2003 and forthcoming 2009. 


5! Tn 1561 the Ninth Karmapa Wangchuk Dorje 


received presents from the king of Lijiang 
(Mu Gao (r. 1554—1568)), a devotee of the 
previous Karmapa. In 1582, 1586, and 1593 
he received invitations to visit Lijiang and 
offerings from the ruler of Lijiang Mu Wang 
(x, 1580-1598). Later in 1600 he received an 
invitation from the succeeding king, Mu Zeng 
(b. 1587 r. 1598-1646), for the purpose of 
making a new edition of the Kanjur (Situ and 
’Be lo, p. 180). However there is no record of 
him visiting. 


5!2 This new piece of information dovetails nicely 


with my previous suggestion that these wall 
paintings at Dabaojigong were painted after 
the temple’s founding in 1582, during one of 
the visits of the Sixth Shamar, or shortly after- 
wards, circa 1610-1630 (See Debreczeny, 
forthcoming 2008). 


513 brag rtsa ha khang du sleb/ rje bcu pa’i zhabs 


rjes mjal/ Diaries, p. 183. 


514 On the 21st day I arrived at Lijiang’s Ogmin 


Ling. I gave the six syllable [mantra] oral 
transmission to the people of Baisha, etc. I 
gave the tonsure (basic ordination) to fifty 
monks and full ordination vows to about thir- 
ty. I preformed the hat ceremony, I gave the 
Mani oral transmission to a crowd of people. 
[I gave] the oral transmission for the monastic 
liturgy. I donated rice fields as an offering to 
be used for [generating] money for general 
monastic support (of Fuguosi) Diaries, p. 183. 


515 Tashi Tsering 2000, p. 5. 


516 Lashi ii is the district where Zhiyunsi (nges 


don phun tshogs gling) is located. Rock 1947, 
p. 41. 


5!7 nag zla’i tshes bcu gnyis la ‘o rgya gzhir sleb 


zhag mal bgyis la gshis su ‘byor/ ras bris la 
brten bde mchog gi sgo nas rab gnas sta gon 
bcas bsgrubs/ ‘jang rgyal po dang rab gsal 
sbyin bdag bgos/ grwa pa brgya skor tsam la 
rab byung dang bsnyen rdzogs gnang/ chos 
spyod kyi lung byas/ dus ja’i rten ‘bras zhing 
dang dngul mchod dpyad sogs spam chen 
bzhag/ sa tham tha’i yas phebs/ Diaries, p. 
1,183. 


518 LJFZL, p. 206. See p. 238 above. Or Li Xiang 


(see note 80* below). 


5!° These footprints at the modern site of Zhiyunsi 
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are mentioned in the LJFZL (p. 91) under the 
entry Shen seng jiyi #i(# pp). 


520 Another Chinese account in the local gazetteer 
(LJFZL, p. 205) asserts that Zhiyunsi, located 
on Mt. Modu (18 km west of Lijiang in 
Lashi), was built in 1727 (Sth year 
Yongzheng) with a donation by Magistrate 
Yuan Zhancheng 7 AX, not a native of the 
area, but commissioner of revenue of Yunnan 
province, and funds raised by the “lama 
monk” Li Xiang 7744, and others. This would 
make Zhiyunsi the first Buddhist temple 
recorded to have been built in Lijiang by an 
outside patron, an activity previously monop- 
olized by the kings of Lijiang. (Qiu 
Xuanchong, p. 678). However Situ’s account 
suggests that the former royal family was still 
involved. According to yet another local 
Chinese record, the “The Record of The Great 
Lama of Pujisi,” located in a different Tibetan 
Buddhist monastery, Zhiyunsi was founded by 
a local monk Lou Seng 2#{"4 (~Lobsang?) of 
the aristocratic He family of Puji Village, who 
was studying the Tibetan tripitika (Fan jing 
sanzang #24 = je) at Fuguosi when Situ 
Panchen arrived and stayed there. See p. 41*, 
endnote 126*. Zhiyunsi was destroyed by fire 
and rebuilt in 1880. Originally Zhiyunsi had 
thirteen temples, but now only one large and 
three small halls survive. 


521“On the 9th day of the 6th month, I set out from 
r Gyal Thang for Chicken Foot Mountain 
(Jizushan 3 LL!), traveling in stages. On the 
fifteenth day I arrived at Lashi (Lashi #1). 
zla ba drug pa’i tshe dgur r Gyal Thang nas 
ri bo bya rkang mjal bar btegs nas rim par 
phebs/ tshe bco Ingar la gshis su sleb/ 
(Diaries, p. 149); and “On the Sth day of the 
month, I arrived at Lashi and stayed with a 
member of the royal family.” tshes Ingar la 
gshis su slebs rgyal rigs can du bsdad/ 
(Diaries, p. 150) 


522 The current Dongbao Zhongba #2 FF (PRI 
5¢ A] (Shar nor drung pa ho thog thu) is the 
Seventeenth generation “A Bia (leY)” 
born on Jan 18, 1967, recognized by Situ in 
1991. His official residence is Zhiyunsi, 
though he prefers to stay in a hotel in Lijiang. 
First Dongbao Zhongba (1146—) The thir- 
teenth in the lineage Namkha Gyatsho (Nam 
mkha’ rgya mtsho; PA! 54¢H Nanka jiacuo) 
(d. 1785) was contemporary with Situ 
Panchen. 


523 Sha ba (5/)@8) is a subdistrict of Lijiang in 
Xiangge li. Rock 1947, p. 177. Situ’s biogr- 
pahy says Ja kwa (JEL). 


524 legs mdzad can du bsdad/ skabs ‘di nas bdag 
gi gso rig sbyangs pa’i skabs yin pas legs 
mdzad nas rgya yi sman slob bsgyur ci rig 
byas sman sdum rnams ngo bitas/ Diaries, p. 
183. 


525 bio, p. 508: “Situ received various Chinese 
medical works/books on pharmacy from Legs 
mdzad of Sha wa.” sha wa legs mdzad las 
rgya yi sman sbyor ’ga’re gsan/. 


526 The full passage reads: “I was invited to 
Drigung hermitage and arrived at Laphi 


Tanphel Ling. (Doctor) Legdze invited me. 
On the 6th of the month, I made ritual prepa- 
ration in the chapel for the Cakrasamvara 
consecration/dedication ceremony. I circum- 
ambulated the peak of the holy sites and made 
pilgrimage (“met with the holy sites’). I made 
incense offerings and cast the great torma. I 
preformed the donning of the hat ritual. I pre- 
formed the longevity empowerment to a 
crowd. I gave a formal reading of the monas- 
tic liturgy. I took such actions for the 
monastery as [giving] many materials for reli- 
gious activities and established support 
(financial capital) of one hundred fifty ounces 
of silver, and established/composed a monas- 
tic constitution that states the regulation (bca’ 
yig). | gave the initiations for Avalokitesvara 
and Hayagriva to those such as Phyag phreng 
ace.” ‘bri khung ri khrod du gdan ’dren 
dang/ kla phi bstan ‘phel gling du ’byor legs 
mdzad kyis gdan/ tshes drug la stag on bcas 
lha khang la bde mchog gi rab gnas byas/ 
dam pa gnas kyi rtse skor dang gnas mjal 
byas/ bsangs dang gtor chen btang/ dbu zhwa 
sgron/ khrom la tshe dbang bgyis/ chos spyod 
lung byas/ dgon par mchod cha mang po 
dang dngul srang phyed nyis brgya’i rten 
bzhag dang bca’yig bkod ‘dam sogs byas/ 
Diaries, p.184. (rten bzhag can also mean 

“to establish holy objects”, thus this passage 
could also read: “I established sculpture(s) 
made of 150 ounces of silver.’’) 


527 Perhaps “kla phi” is a phonetic rendering of the 


local pronunciation of “bkra shis”, though it is 
strange that such a common Tibetan word 
often used in temple names would not be rec- 
ognized, unless this is simply an error by 
Situ’s posthumous editor or the woodblock 
carver. If this identification of Kla phi bstan 
‘phel gling with bKra shis chos ’phel gling is 
incorrect, then it would be the only temple 
among the four major Karma Kagyii estab- 
lishments in Lijiang already built by Situ’s 
last visit which is not mentioned in Situ’s 
diaries. It is quite possible that the temple had 
a different name in Situ’s time, as temples are 
commonly renamed. One other candidate is 
Gyi ling gsi of Lijiang (Sa tham) (see above 
pp. 244), which is suddenly mentioned 
several times in Situ’s third account. This 
would fit chronologically, as previously 
mentioned Yufengsi had been destroyed and 
only underwent rebuilding in 1756, just three 
years before Situ’s last visit, when Situ began 
visiting Gyi ling gsi and was repeatedly 
accompanied by its monks. However, as 
Yufengsi’s early history remains unclear, 
either reading is difficult to confirm. 


528 Rock 1947, p. 209 conjectures that the temple 


might have been founded in Ming Wanli peri- 
od (1573-1620). In Rock’s time Yufengsi 
only had seven or eight priests, most he said 
were addicted to opium. At the time Yufengsi 
had an incarnate lama, but he was in Tibet 
and the temple was without the funds to bring 
him back. Rock described Yufengsi as in a 
most dilapidated condition with a severely 
decayed floor and ceiling which made it dan- 
gerous to enter, containing a small library, and 
concludes that it was the “most forlorn and 
forsaken lamasery I know of” (p. 210). 


529 Yufengsi is mentioned in the LJFZL (p. 204), 


but only says that it is in Baisha li EQ V>H. 
The much later Guanxu period (1875-1908) 
gazetteer, the Lijiang fu zhi gao (p. 31v), 
gives only a few more general details: that the 
temple is located 30 li north of the city, built 
in the Kangxi period (1662—1722) by “lama 
monk(s).” “EleeSF > (As EIS +S 
LL > BERGER fa] a hi > RUT SLT 
rm “EAE” TOF RAT. 
Yang Xuezheng (1994), p. 186. 


530 Guo Dalie 1999, p. 666. The author does not 


cite the source of this information on 
Yufengsi’s founding. Mu Yi’s Tibetan name 
was Chime Lhawang (’Chi med lha dbang). 
He showed himself as a staunch supporter of 
the Karmapa and provided for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Karmapa encampment as it 
existed in the old days. See: gTsang mKhan 
chen, p. 200 and p. 204; and Debreczeny 
2007, pp. 296-297. 


53! Yunnan xian minzu yanjiu suo 1963, p. 34. 


This was the year before the famous ten- 
thousand blossom camilla tree was planted, 
probably as part of the larger 
reconstruction/expansion of the temple. 


532 Qiu pp. 675-676. However a recent inspection 


in 2001 revealed that beyond this small store 
room, no extant paintings now remain. As of 
2004 this tiny hall was being renovated—with 
the roof taken off—so it is unclear what the 
fate of these last wall paintings will be. 
Yufengsi has since undergone significant ren- 
ovations in 1988 and turned into a local 
Buddhist tourist trap, with caretakers dressed 
as monks, soothsayers, and three monks 
brought in from Tibet to say chants for an air 
of authenticity. 


533 Wang Haitao 2002, pp. 226-227. 


534 This group of paintings are identified as: three 


paintings of/including Situ Panchen (HAR 
81545), (HAR 81544), (HAR 81546—here 
Fig. 2.5); the Seventh Gyaltshab dkon mchog 
’od zer (1699-1765) (HAR 81543); the 
Thirteenth Karmapa Dudul Dorje (HAR 
81542); Seventh Nenang Pawo Tsuglag 
Garwai Wangpo (1718/19-1781) (HAR 
81547); and the Tenth Shamar, Mipham 
Chédrup Gyatsho (Mi pham Chos grup rGya 
mtsho, 1742—1792) (HAR 81548). 


535 The basis for identifying Fig. 10.28 (HAR 


81543) as the Seventh Gyaltshab is unclear, 
as no inscriptions are apparent in the available 
photographs. This image could also be the 
Sixth Gyaltshab, a local Naxi from neighbor- 
ing Gyalthang. The small figure in the yellow 
Chinese court robes holding up the jewel to 
the left in Fig. 2.21 resembles official por- 
traits of Lijiang Kings in their illustrated his- 
tory, such as the greatest patron of the Kagyu 
among the Naxi, Mu Zeng (see: Mu Shi 
Huanpu, p. 134), as well as in the wall paint- 
ings at Dabaojigong (see: Lijiang Baisha 
bihua, figs 62 and 63). An even closer com- 
parison is the depiction of another Naxi king 
devoted to the Karmapas, Mu Jing, in a paint- 
ing by the Tenth Karmapa (see: Debreczeny 
2003, fig 8A, p. 50; and Debreczeny, forth- 


coming IATS2006, fig 2). It would be inter- 
esting to see if an inscription identifying these 
figures is concealed under the mount at the 
bottom of the painting as can be seen at the 
bottom of another painting in the Ashmolean 
collection, Fig. 2.5 from the same Yufengsi 
group. The informant for Rock’s knowledge 
of the succession of Karmapa hierarchs was 
the abbot of Yufengsi Karmapa Lamasery of 
Lijiang (who it would seem can write 
Tibetan), and judging by the layout of the 
“succession tree” that Rock recorded they 
were looking at a lineage painting at Yufengsi, 
presumably now lost. See Rock 1947, p. 202. 


536 The basis for identifying Fig. 10.27 (HAR 


81543) as the Seventh Gyaltshab is unclear, 
as no inscriptions are apparent in the available 
photographs, This image could also be the 
Sixth Gyaltshab, a local Naxi from neighbor- 
ing Gyalthang. The small figure in the yellow 
Chinese court robes holding up the jewel to 
the left in Fig. 2.21 resembles official por- 
traits of Lijiang Kings in their illustrated his- 
tory, such as the greatest patron of the Kagyu 
among the Naxi, Mu Zeng (see: Mu Shi 
Huanpu, p. 134), as well as in the wall paint- 
ings at Dabaojigong (see: Lijiang Baisha 
bihua, figs 62 and 63). An even closer com- 
parison is the depiction of another Naxi king 
devoted to the Karmapas, Mu Jing, in a paint- 
ing by the Tenth Karmapa (see: Debreczeny 
2003, fig 8A, p. 50; and Debreczeny, forth- 
coming IATS2006, fig 2). 


537 Rock 1947, p. 204. For a photo of the cave see 


ibid, p. 396. 


538 yul tsho beu’i dmar mchod bcad/ Diaries, p. 


185, line 4. 


539 Joseph Rock 1947 vol. 1, p. 210 and note 26, 


for instance, tells of how Chickens were sacri- 
ficed to a sculpture of Mahakala in the 
Protector Chapel (Hufatang) in Baisha. The 
shrine was kept closed except for the 20th day 
of the 1st moon when all peasants from the 
Lijiang plain, as well as those from Axi, 
would come to worship. A live chicken would 
be thrown into the box-like shrine as an offer- 
ing where it was supposed to die instantly. 
The stamping out of such rituals was a con- 
stant preoccupation of the Tibetan Buddhist 
clergy in both Eastern and Western border 
regions. See for instance the chapter 
“Repudiation of the Red Sacrifice” in 
Mumford, pp. 80-92. 


540 Dairies p. 371.1; bio p. 572.2. 


541 bsam Ihun ma = bsam don lhun ‘grub ma, a 


ritual text? 


52 “Jang ri smug po’i dgon du sleb/ yun nan 


phyogs su dmag ’khrug sogs mi ‘byung ba’i/ 
rim gror maNDal bzhi chog dang bskang gso 
btang/ tshogs mang gyi sgrol ma dang bsam 
[hun ma btang/ nang pa can gyi tshes gcig la 
lhan rgyas sgrol dkar gyi bead rgyar bzhugs/ 
sa ga zla ba’i ring la’ang de bzhin las/ sa ga 
phyi pa’i tshes gcig nyin sbyin sreg gi mtha’ 
bsdus shing ‘bras si li nyer gnyis dang phreng 
rdog nyer gnyis ster mkhan byung bas bdag 
rang la tshe’i rten ’byung legs/ mdo yun nan 


phyogs su dmag ’khrug mi ’byung ba’i sku 
rim byed par brtsam skabs gyi ling gsis ‘gro 
dgos zer bas gnad du ma song/ rol rdor tshe 
sgrub cho ga btang/ gta’ gtor gtang rag rgyas 
par phul/ tshe ’khor bris/ mtshams grol/ legs 
mdzad kyis rdo rje dang phreng ba byin/ gnas 
rtser gtor chen dang bsangs btang/ ri skor 
brgyab nas dgon du sleb/ dbu zhwa bsgron/ 
zhabs brtan phul/ tha khang du bde mchog gi 
rab gnas sta gon bcas bsgrubs/ legs mdzad 
sogs la phyag chen khrid bshad/ btegs/ 
Diaries, p. 381. 


543 cho dhos la a bzus (bgrus?) tshang ste r Gyal 


Thang pa i yab tshang du bzhugs/ Diaries, p. 
381. Could Cho dhos be the Naxi village 
where the Tenth Karma-pa lived? 


544 Gyi ling gsi is identified as being in municipal 
Lijiang in Situ’s diaries (p. 380), but the 
name, while obviously a transliteration from 
Chinese, does not correspond directly to any 
Chinese names for temples in local histories. 
The only close approximation to the name 
Gyi ling gsi in local records is Kuilinsi 424 
=F, what appears to be a minor temple listed 

in the late eighteenth —early nineteenth centu- 

ty local gazetteer Lijiang fu zhi gao p. 34v). 

The entry reads that the temple is located thir- 

ty /i west of the city in Lashi li, built in the 

Qianlong period (1736-1795), subsequently 

destroyed by soldiers and rebuilt in the fifth 

year of the Guanxu period (1879). The 

Qianlong period founding of Kuilinsi does fit 

within the timeframe of Situ’s narrative, so it 

is quite possible that Gyi ling gsi is Kuilinsi. 


545 For instance: rgya ‘jang mjal mkhan mang’... 
rgya mang pos mjal/ Diaries, p. 371.7. Also 
see Diaries, p. 380.1; bio pp. 573.5 & 573.7. 


546 na tsong = bazong FLAS, a lieutenant, squad 
commander or military commandant of a 
minor place such as a fort. Hucker, p. 360. 


547 yeya sgar du spyan drangs/ rol mos bsus/ 
tsang yes dang tha’i kyis mjal/ ston mo dang 
rtsed sna mang po gzigs phul song/ gdan 
‘dren Itar rdza na pa tsong dang / tsang yes 
rnams kyi gam du phebs/ rgya zas kyi bzhes 
spro dang rgya zog gi ‘bul ba rgya lugs kyi 
rtsed sna sogs kyis bsnyen bkur/ Bio, p. 573. 


548 Giersch (2006). 


549 for instance: “I arrived at Gyi ling gsi (Kuilinsi 
ZEIKSF?). Suddenly, they said “you must go.” 
1 offered a petition to the His Excellency Tang 
(Thang ta zhing = tang da xing 4#A{7?).” gyi 
ling gsi sleb/ ’phral du 'gro dgos zer/ thang 
tai zhing la zhu yig phul/ Diaries, p. 381. 


550 Situ was also involved in founding Zhiyunsi 
during both his previous two trips to Lijiang. 


55! The passage reads: “Phu tshu hermitage offered 
tea and I went to Lashi Monastery (Zhiyunsi). 
I preformed the donning the hat ceremony 
together with the dedication ceremony (for 
the temple). I gave instructions on meditation. 
To the monks I gave general teachings and 
initiations. I resided at Dhu lo ka. I gave 
explanations on Mahamudra. [While I was?] 
together with the governor (thai yes) of 
Lijiang (Sa tham) and [monks of] Gyi ling si, 
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the (Qing imperial) army arrived at Lashi. We 
discussed such things as the lamas (gurus) of 
Ogmin Ling (Fuguosi).” phu tshus ri khrod du 
ja zhus beas la gshis dgon du phyin/rab gnas 
dang lhan rgyas dbu zhwa bsgron/ sgom lung 
byas/ grwa pa tshor bstan pa spyi dbang 
byas/ dhu lo kar bzhugs/ phyag chen bshad/ 
sa tham tha’i yes dang gyi ling si bcas la 
gshis su dmag mi sleb pa yin ‘dug/ ‘og min 
gling pa’i bla ma ‘i skor sogs bsgos/ Diaries, 
pp. 381, line 7 — 382, line 1. 


552 “As | received an order permitting us to go to 


Balung (Weixi), master and disciples set out.” 
nged ‘ba’ lung du ‘ong chog pa’i bka’ byung 
bas dpon slob rnams btegs/ Diaries, p. 382. 
We also see Situ making protective cords 
(srung ‘khor) and offerings to the dead/spirits 
(mtshal ma gcod), as well as performing exor- 
cisms to remove obstructing spirits/forces in 
the palaces and performed consecration cere- 
monies. 


553 ke shod Iding dpon tshang du bsdad/ sna bzang 


pai bkag ma sleb/ rdo rdung byung song/ 
Diaries, p. 384. 


554 “The army of Nazangpa arrived, and although 


five-hundred soldiers of Bankye surrounded 
and attacked, they were unable to defeat them. 
I made gtor ma offerings to [the protector 
deities] Mahakali and Mahakala. The follow- 
ing day, the fighting was stopped by Jakdud 
kukye (1Cags mdud sku skye), Chéphel (Chos 
*phel), and others. The gunmen fled. They 
made a [fortified] military encampment 
(dmag sgar). As many border people gradual- 
ly gathered [at the] fortress (btsan rdzong), I 
granted an audience. A few people of Chak 
Threng (Phyag phreng), the envoy of the gov- 
ernor of Ba (‘Ba’), commanders (zhal ngo), 
treasurers (bang mgon), and others having 
arrived, met. There was a letter [written by] 
the governor (sde pa), Ru yon commanders 
(zhal ngo), and the chief of the town (grong 
dpon). The Naxi governor (mo kwa) of Bar 
pa, regional commander (/ding dpon), and 
others having discussed it, thirty taels (srang) 
of silver and [other] property were given to 
reimburse the Nazangpa for the things that 
were lost. They (the Nazangpa) having build a 
bridge across the water, left.” sna bzang pa’i 
dmag mi rnams sleb nas ban skye’i dmag 
Inga brgya skor brgyab byung yang phar 
bzlog thub/ ma mgon la gtor ma phul/ phyi 
nyin dmag byung bar Icags mdud sku skye 
dang chos ‘phel sogs kyis ded nas me mda’ pa 
rnams bros/ kho rang rnams dmag sgar gyi 
rnam pa byas song/ bal dang/ btsan rdzong so 
mtshams pa mang po rim par ‘byor bas mjal 
kha gnang/ phyag phreng ba thar thor/ ‘ba’ 
sde pa’i sku tshab zhal ngo bang mgon sogs 
‘byor bas mjal/ sde pa dang ru yon zhal ngo 
dang grong dpon gyi yi ge ‘dug/ bar pa mo 
kwa dang Iding dpon sogs kyis gtam nas/ sna 
bzang bar dngul srang sum cu dang khong 
tsho’i chas ka stor ba la ‘tshab cha byin nas 
kho rang tsho chu la zam pa btsugs nas thegs 
song/ Diaries, p. 384. 


555 dkor are misappropriated undeserved wealth 


horded to oneself which are intended as offer- 
ings to a monastery or monastic community 
~a sin that must be paid for later. 
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556 de ring la bdag gis chos skyong la gtor ‘bul 
dang lha dang mkha’ ‘gror btsun pa nang 
‘khrug khyim pa rnams dad pa Idog pa’i 
spyod ngan ‘di kun da Ita nyid du zhi ba’i 
gsol ba btab/ khyim pa dad Idan rnams kyi 
dad zas za ‘dod nas mi bkren pa rnams ser 
mo ba‘ gzugs byas pa mang po zhig gis dkor 
la rtsod pa byed mkhan mang po zhig rang 
gzhan su la’ang yod kyi ‘dug mod/ lhag tu ‘di 
phyogs kyi grwa pa ‘di kun Ita ba grub mtha’ 
shes (p. 385) pa phar zhog dbus phyogs kyi ri 
bo Gelug pa rnams kyi kun spyod bzang po de 
tsam yang mthong ma myong ba’i kar dge 
zhes pa’i ming tsam thos pa de chos lugs yin 
rgyu ba byas nas grwa pas mi bya ba’i spyod 
ngan go mtshon thogs nas btsun pas btsun pa 
la dmag las byed pa sogs spyir rgyal ba’i 
bstan pa la rma chen po ‘byin pa dang/ khyad 
par dus deng sang gangs ljongs ‘dir bstan 
pai gzhung shing mnyam med// shar ba tsong 
kha pa yab sras brgyud par bcas pa kun gyi 
bstan pa’i zhabs ‘dren chen po ‘di byas song 
bsam pa las khong rnams la ma dga’ ba’i 
rnams pa dmigs gtad sogs gang yang ma dran 
pa’i steng du rgyal ba’i bstan pa rin po che’i 
rtags tsam ‘dzin pa ‘di yang dus ‘dir mi gnas 
so snyam pa’i yid mug par gyur to// Diaries, 
p. 384-385. Thanks to Tenzin Norbu, Elliot 
Sperling, and David Jackson for there help 
working through this difficult passage. 


557 One major exception is the history of nearby 
Muli, the Mu li chos ‘byung, see Tashi Tsering 
(2000), p. 4. 


558 See Jackson text, p. 115. 


559 White Tara is primarily associated with long 
life and removing of sickness. In this context 
Tara is also known for protecting from eight 
fears, which are: protection from snakes (top 
left), fire (mid L1), elephants (mid L2), 
drowning (top R), bandits (mid R1), ghosts 
(mid R2) tyrants/imprisonment (bottom R), 
and usually lions. Interestingly here at bottom 
L fear of lions has been replaced with “fear of 
enemy armies.” “Fear of Enemy Armies” is 
not a pure invention of Situ Panchen, but 
comes out of a larger set of sixteen fears. This 
change was first observed by Jeff Watt. 


560 See Jackson text, p. 15, citing Diaries pp. 458 
(1763), 476 (1764), 489 (1764), 589 (1768), 
613 (1769), 695 (1772) and 714 (1773). 


561 Lama Shan Zhishi #2413 is called a “high 
disciple of Situ Panchen” in the local 
gazetteer was born in Zhongdian in 1759, the 
same year as Situ’s last visit to Lijiang. 


562 Fang grwa nyi shu la bsnyen rdzogs bsgrubs/ 


Diaries, p. 571, line 4; Diaries, p. 586, line 4. 
563 Diaries, p. 586, line 3-5. 


564 «On] the eventeenth day, I explained the pre- 
liminary practices for Mahamudra to those 
such as people from ‘dzang dbon, Lijiang, 
rGyal rong, rdo, ‘phel tsha, and lamas. A ban- 
quet was presented to those such as the 
guardians of all Lijiang (‘jang). I gave/pre- 
sented them clay sculpture with holy relics 
(gzungs gzhug such as ring bsrel, dharani, to 
be put into a chorten or statue).... The follow- 
ing day, I gave Hayagriva empowerments to 


A khro and sKal don. I sent sculptors from E 
(A-ba’i lha-bzo) to Lijiang to erect a large 
statue (/ha-chen).” bcu bdun nyin ‘dzang 
dbon/ ang pa/ rgyal rong pa/ rdo pa/ ‘phel 
tsha bla ma sogs la phyag chen sngon ‘gro 
bshad/ ‘jang kun skyong sogs la ston mo 
gnang sbyin/ gzungs gzhug dam rdza sa sku 
‘dra sogs sprad/ snga ma gsum dang kun 
skyong sogs la lus sbyin rgyas par byas/ phyi 
nyin a khro dang skal don la rta mgrin dbang 
byas/ e pa’i lha bzo rnams ‘jang la lha chen 
bzhengs pa btang/ Diaries, p. 695 lines 4-5. 
gZungs gzhug are relics such as cremation 
remains of a holy person (ring bsrel), and 
dharant scrolls, put into a statue for consecra- 
tion. 


Pujisi has several Tibetan names, including: 
Thar pa’i lam ’dzin gling, Phun Idan dgon, or 
Phun tshogs gling. Pujisi is the only one of 
the five major Tibetan Buddhist temples not 
listed in Lijiang fu zhi lue, as it was founded 
after its writing. According to Qiu 
Xuanchong (1992, p. 673) Pujisi originally 
had twelve yuan (panels?) of paintings, and 
until recently only three were extant in the 
right gate (vou shan men), protector chapel 
(Aufa tang), and main assembly hall (da 
dian), all of which are now lost. Pujisi was 
largely destroyed by Chinese Red Guards dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution. The central 
buildings of Pujisi have since been restored, 
but almost all their images were lost. The 
remains of a few paintings including Tibetan 
Buddhist deities such as Acala remain on the 
outside doors of the main hall; Chinese schol- 
ar figures around the landing of the main hall; 
and a decorative bat and cloud pattern, still 
found at the end of a lower corridor. One of 
Pujisi’s interesting qualities is that it func- 
tioned as both a Chinese and Tibetan 
Buddhist temple. 


566 A hand copy of this stele, now preserved in the 


Special Collections division of the University 
of Washington Library, was recently uncov- 
ered in 2005 by myself and the University of 
Washington East Asia Library staff among a 
cash of lost/forgotten rubbings from Rock’s 
library. The stele in Lijiang was destroyed in 
the Cultural Revolution, and this hand copy is 
the only known record. Also see Rock, 

p. 206-8. 


567 The top of these panels are inscribed with 


passages in Tibetan of stories related to 
Padmasambhava’s life and previous rebirths, 
such as the founding of the Bodhinath Stupa 
in Nepal. 


568 The Thirteenth Karmapa’s interest and involve- 


ment in painting is demonstrated in his 
authorship of a brief versified dpyad don (an 
analytical treatise which explains how to 
identify various valuable things), the dPyad 
don tho chung, which outlines how to identify 
works of art for each major school of paint- 
ing. See David Jackson 1996, pp. 51-52 and 
393, citing Gene Smith 1970, p. 42, endnote 
72. Situ Panchen and the Thirteen Karmapa 
even painted together. See Jackson text, p. 15. 


56° mkhor Inga’i zhar thang chos ’byung phyag 


bris ‘khrul med lag/ C2002.8.4 (HAR 65083). 


570 The resonance of this painting with works 


associated with Chéying Dorje is so strong 
that some have gone so far as to reattribute 
the painting to the Tenth Karmapa. The label 
in the “Portraits - Karmapa” exhibition at the 
Rubin Museum of Art (6/24/05- 10/16/06) did 
not mention this inscription identifying it as a 
work by Situ Panchen, and directly reattrib- 
uted the painting to Choying Dorje: “Choying 
Dorje (1604-1674) was a renowned painter 
fluent in both the Tibetan and Chinese paint- 
ing styles of his time. This painting executed 
on black silk is attributed to Choying Dorje 
based on style, subject, and comparison with 
other Choying Dorje paintings. The composi- 
tion is drawn freehand without the use of 
iconometric grid lines. Animal figures are 
always given special attention and lavished 
with greater detail and refinement than the 
human figures. Choying Dorje is also known 
for painting on silk cloth.” 


57! For more on this painting see Debreczeny 


2007, pp. 380-382. The Tenth Karmapa’s 
works by contrast are characterized by a com- 
bination of strong quick and expressive lines 
and washes in a boneless technique (without 
lines). See Debreczeny 2007, pp. 280-358; 
and Debreczeny (forthcoming I[ATS2006). 


For instance in is recorded in Situ’s Diaries 
(pp. 503-504) that in 1763 the Thirteenth 
Karmapa gave Situ Panchen thangkas painted 
by the Tenth Karmapa depicting the twelve 
deeds of the Buddha,. See Jackson Text 
above, p. 15; and Jackson 1996, p. 251, 
citing ’Be-lo Tshe-dbang kun khyab, Byams 
mgon, p. 713. Judging by Palpung holdings, 
Situ Panchen does seem to have been in pos- 
session of quite a few of Chéying Dorje’s 
own works. 


573 For comparable seal script characters of the 


reign date “Kangxi” see: Shen Chen ed., 
Zhongguo zhuanke quanji. Harbin: 
Heilongjiang meishu, 2000, vol. 5, p. 15; and 
for “year” (nian) see: Luo Shuzhong seal, in: 
Shao Yu et al. eds., Zhongguo xiandai meishu 
quanji. Zhuanke. Nanjing: Jiangsu meishu 
chubanshe, 1997, p. 70, no. 187; for the char- 
acter shi (bestowed/dedicated/made) see: Fan 
Zhongyue, Chen Daying, eds. Jianming Ming 
Qing yin zidian, Wuhan: Hubei meishu 
chubanshe, 2006. I would like to thank 
Catherine Stuer for her help researching and 
correctly reading this difficult seal. The 
appearance of the seal, from its unusually 
large size (it measures 10.3 x 3.5 cm) and 
placement, to the thick black ink applied is 
very strange, which suggests that it is in fact a 
forgery. As these archaic seal script characters 
individually correspond to other Kangxi seals 
known to have been in use (though this pre- 
cise text does not), perhapse it was copied 
from another (presumably larger) image. 
There are, however, the faint traces or red 
around the edge, suggesting that a real seal 
might have been impressed on this canvas and 
then covered over. But the black pigment so 
completely covers it (with considerable 
smudging) that this is difficult to determine. 


574 Thanks to Stephen Allee for this assessment of 


the seal quality. Mr. Allee further pointed out 


to me that while the red seal underneath may 
have been original to the painting, the black 
seal is likely a later addition by someone who 
wished to fabricate an imperial source for the 
work, and thereby enhance its prestige. In any 
case, the text of the black seal probably does 
not reproduce the text of the underlying red 
seal, especially if the original seal had imperi- 
al connotations. If this conjecture is accurate, 
then the seal is irrelevant to establishing a 
date for the painting and its possible author- 
ship. 


575 Tf this seal is genuine, it would mean that the 


painting was commissioned by the imperial 
court at least seven years before Situ ever 
went to Lijiang, and the painting was made 
when Situ was only twenty-two years old at 
the latest, before Palpung was founded. As 
previously stated the language of the seal is 
related to the commissioning of the work, and 
not a collector’s seal, as is often seen on Qing 
paintings. The original seal that this one 
copies could have been an imperially com- 
missioned work on an object given to Situ or 
his monastery directly by the imperial court 
or a Qing official. As detailed above, Situ 
Panchen recorded in his diaries of meeting 
with many local Qing officials in Yunnan, 
both civil and military, such as two of the new 
Qing-appointed governors of Lijiang, Jin 
Zhiqi and Guan Xuexuan. He also met with 
the Provincial Military Commander for all of 
Yunnan Province in Dali. Situ even received 
repeated requests from the Qianlong emperor 
to help with the Jinchuan War, where Qing 
troops were trying at great expense to dis- 
lodge deeply entrenched Bonpo enclaves in 
rGyal rong (Jinchuan ¢9)1[) to the north of 
Derge in modern western Sichuan. Therefore 
there were many opportunities for Situ and 
his court at Palpung to receive gifts from any 
number of Qing officials, both locally in 
Sichuan and Yunnan as well as directly from 
the Qing imperial court. However most of this 
happened in the Yongzheng (1723-1735) and 
Qianlong periods (1736-1795), and not as 
early as the Kangxi period, the reign date 
which this seal caries. One important out- 
standing question is: are there any known 
cases of the use of this official seal under the 
Kangxi emperor? This painting and the seal it 
bears is an interesting puzzle and requires fur- 
ther investigation. 


APPENDIXES 


576 Several of these trulku lines have been previ- 


ously listed by E. G. Smith 1968; N. Douglas 
and M. White 1976, appendices; and in the 
revised lists in H. E. Richardson 1998, p. 
377£. 


577 Tn 1967, H.H. the Sixteenth Karmapa wrote a 


letter ranking the Kagyu Trulkus who by then 
had arrived in Indian exile. Here is a transla- 
tion of the original, sealed by the Karmapa: 


The list below gives the status of religious digni- 


taries of the Kagyu School in the order of 


their importance. It has been written on the 
fifteenth day of the twelveth-month of the 
Fire Sheep year according to the Tsurphu cal- 
endar. I have listed below the names accord- 
ing to the importance of the status of the rein- 
carnated masters that have been able to leave 
Tibet for India. 


Heads of the Kagyu School of the Tibetan 


Buddhism 
1. Kunzig Shamar Rinpoche 


2. Khyenzig Drugchen Rinpoche [included as 
a courtesy] 


3. Tsungme Jamgon Situ Rinpoche 


4. Tsungme Chogtrul Taglung Rinpoche 
[included as a courtesy] 


The second ranking religious dignitaries of the 


Kagyu School 
1. Chogtrul Jamgon Rinpoche 
2. Chogtrul Gyaltsab Rinpoche 


3. Chogtrul Pawo Rinpoche 


The third ranking religious dignitaries of the 


Kagyu School 

1. Chogtrul Joe Won Ponlop Rinpoche 

2. Chogtrul Palpung Khyentse Rinpoche 
3. Chogtrul Drungsar Khyentse Rinpoche 
4. Chogtrul Surmang Rinpoche 

5. Chogtrul Palpung Ongen Rinpoche 

6. Chogtrul Sangye Nyenpa Rinpoche 

7. Chogtrul Traleg Rinpoche 

8. Chogtrul Surmang Trungpa Rinpoche 
9. Chogtrul Decho Yangdzin Rinpoche 


10. Chogtrul Dilyag Dabsang Rinpoche 


11. Garchen Tripa Dorje Lopon (However, the 


Garchen Tripa Dorje Lopon can also be 
included within the second ranking group of 
religious dignitaries because, in the same way 
as the Garchen [Ganden?] Tripa holds the sta- 
tus of the head of the main seat of the Gelug 
School; likewise, Garchen Tripa Dorje Lopon 
is the head of the main seat of the Kagyu 
School.) 


The fourth ranking religious dignitaries of the 


Kagyu School 


1. Khentrul Thrangu Rinpoche (the present 
Thrangu Tulku holds the status of Garchen 
Khenchen 


2. Bagyo Trulku Rinpoche 

3. Drupon Tulku Rinpoche 

4. Dilyag Urgen Rinpoche 

5. Dilyag Sabchu Rinpoche 

6. Tulku Ongen Mingyur Rinpoche 
7. Chogling Tulku Rinpoche 


8. Gyalse Tulku Rinpoche 
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The fifth ranking religious dignitaries of the 
Kagyii school 


1. Salche Tulku 


2. Tenga Tulku (the present Tenga Tulku has 
the Garchen Dorje Lopon status) 


3. Palme Tulku 
4. Bardo Tulku 
5. Drung Tulku 
6. Tragar Tulku 
7. Yoldrag Tulku, etc. 


There are many more lower reincarnations. 
Signed and sealed by H.H. 16th Karmapa, 
Rangjung Rigpae Dorje in 1967.” 


See http://www.karmapa-issue.org/ 
politics/ranking.htm. In a note, the translators 
explain that during this time the heads of the 
Dringung Kagyii and Taglung Kagyii had not 
yet come to India and for that reason were not 
listed. Drukchen Rinpoche and Taklung 
Rinpoche are the heads of the Drukpa Kagyii 
School and the Taklung Kagyii School. As a 
courtesy, the status ‘spiritual leader of Karma 
Kagyii’ was accorded them. 


578 Their later orange hat was also mentioned by 
N. Douglas and M. White, 1976, p. 162, who 
call them “an orange-hat Karma Kagyiipa.” Si 
tu and ‘Be lo, vol. 1, p. 655, record that the 
Seventh Karmapa even gave a special green 
hat to ‘Bum Rab ‘byams pa Rin chen chos 
dbang in honor of his scholarly and spiritual 
attainments. 


579 See also TBRC P 10405, which, as Gene Smith 
informed me, is based on Bod kyi gal che’i lo 
rgyus, p. 324. There is also a shorter list in 
Karma Gyaltshen’s most recent history of 
Palpung, p. 153. I was not able to use this 
most recent history: Karma rgyal mtshan, ed. 
2007, dPal spungs thub bstan chos ‘khor 
gling gi lo rgyus (Beijing: Minzu chubanshe). 


580 See E. Gene Smith 2002, p. 270. Note that the 
first one or two traditional names are missing, 
and a last one was added from another source, 
out of chronological order: 14. Snye mdo 
Thams cad mkhyen pa Kun dga’ don grub, b. 
1268. 


581 On the line of the Khalkha Jetsun Dampa of 
Mongolia see also ibid., p. 129f. For a sketch 
of the life of Zanabazar, see Patricia Berger 
and Teresa Tse Bartholomew 1995, p. 
261-263. 


582 See the brief list of Kongtriil’s previous incar- 


nations by Dezhung Rinpoche, who was no 
mean historian, in D. Jackson 2003, p. 542. 


583 See E. Gene Smith 2001, p. 271. 


584 TD. Jackson 2003, p. 541 ff. 
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102, 703, 104, 106, 109, 777, 118, 
127, 140, 170, 172, 208, 223, 239, 
258, 264, 265, 268, 272 
Second, #3, 76, 1/86 
Seventh, 4, 39, 45, 47, 53, 57-58, 60-61, 
63-65, 67, 69, 77-78, 80, 83-85, 88, 
171-172, 202, 254, 276 
Sixteenth, 221 
Sixth, 67, 78, 172, 196 
Tenth, 4-6, 14, 75, 67, 71, 171-172, 272, 
231, 234-236, 238-239, 242, 244, 251, 
257, 260-261, 263, 265-266, 268-270, 
273, 275 
Third, 4, 10, 32, 42, 43, 52, 53, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 63, 75, 76, 77, 91, 97, 703, 
107, 709, 172, 788, 253 
Thirteenth, 10, 75, 22, 729, /67, 168-169, 
172, 220, 251, 264, 273, 275 
Twelfth, 4, 5, 77, 169-170, 172, 2/7, 235, 
239, 268-269 
Karshod (kar shod), 11, 168, 223, 267 
Kar shod pa Padma rab brtan, 168 
kar srid, 101 
Kashipa Rinchenpal, 61 
Kashmir, xi, 122, 270 
Kathok Monastery, & 
Kathok (Kathog) Situ, 8, 48, 85, 125, 169, 
256-258, 264, 266-268 
Khalkha Jetsun Dampa, 255, 276 
Kham, ix, xi-xiii, 3, 6-8, 10, 12-13, 17, 78, 
19, 39-40, 47-48, 50, 57, 71, 75, 90, 91, 
96, 102, 122, 135, 137-138, 140-141, 
150, 152, 155, 168-169, 173, 235, 240, 
255, 257-258, 264, 266-267, 269 
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Kham governor, 138 

Khampagar (Khams pa sgar), 8, 13 

Khampatshang Trulku (Khams pa tshang 
sPrul sku), 8 

Khams sprul Chos kyi nyi ma, 13 

khams thang, 155, 267 

Khangchenne (Khang chen nas bSod nams 
rgyal po), 9 

Khara Khoto, 52 

Kharakpa (Kha rag pa), 80 

Khentrul Rinpoche, 275 

Khethokpa, 3 

Khotse, 235 

Khra ‘gu, 3, 138 

Khra ‘gyes ma, 16 

Khri srong Ide btsan, 253 

khrungs rabs brgya pa, 264 

Khyentse, 5, 71, 97, 99, 173, 257, 267, 275 

khyung gshog, 30 

Kla phi bstan ‘phel gling, 272 

Knower of the Three Times, 40 

Kokonor, 9, 269 

Konchog Ozer, 24? 

K6nchok Yenlak, 9/7, 97 

Kong po, 5, 58, 90, 101, 102 

Kong po mChod gnas, 101 

Konting Sonam Gyatsho (Kon ting 
Go’i shri bSod nams rgya 
mtsho), 65 

Kongtriil Lodré Thaye (Kong sprul Blo gros 
mtha’ yas), xi, 34-35, 64, 75, 97, 221, 
253, 255-258, 260, 276 

Kongxiasi, 269 

Kre, 88 

Krsnacarin, 256 

Ksemendra, 120, 122, 156 

Ksitigarbha, 121, 156, 230 

Kuilinsi, 244, 273 

Kukkuripa, 106, 141, 743, 148, 749, 750 

kun bzang ‘khor lo, 21 

Kun dga’ blo gros, 155, 267 

Kun dga’ bo, 254 

Kunga Dorje (Kun dga’ rdo rje), 75 

Kunga Drolchok (Kun dga’ grol mchog), 98 

Kunkhyap (Kun khyab), 13-14 

Kunrig, 254 

Kun tu bzang po, 121, 270 

Kyigyal, 10, 258 

Kyo Gar, 169 


L 


La gshis, 239 

lam ‘bras si thang, 99 

Lama Chéwang, 3 

Lama Dampa Sénam Gyaltshen, 
60 

Lama Lotsawa, 63 

Lama Usay, 40 

Langi, 102 

Laphi Tanphel Ling, 241, 272 

las gra tshugs, 270 

Lashi, 239-240, 245, 272-274 

Lavapa, see Luthipa 

ICags, 88, 274 


1Cang mang phu ba, 48 

1Cang ra pho brang, 10 

1Cang skya Rol pa’i rdo sje, see: 
Jangkya Rolpe Dorje 

Iding dpon, 244, 274 

Legdze (Legs mdzad), 240, 244, 272 

Tha chen, 245, 274 

ha khang gong ma, 102 

Lhasa Kyilkhording, 13 

Lhastengs, 13, 257 

Lhateng, 13, 125, 258 

Lhathog, 140 

Lhathok Dzodzi (Lha thog mDzo rdzi), 169 

Lhazang Khan, 6 

Lho brag Byang chub dpal, 56, 265 

Lhobrak, 85, 96, 112 

li la pa, 156 

Liang chou, 49 

Liang Zhou, 49 

lieutenant, 273 

Lijiang, xiii, xiv, 18, 25, 223, 225, 230-231, 
234-240, 242-245, 247-248, 251, 259, 
266, 268-275 
King of, 234-235, 239, 261, 269-272 

Ling, 13, 16, 49, 88, 241, 245, 272, 274 

Lingshousi, 271 

Lingtshang, 88, 168 

Litang / Lithang, 7, 14, 225, 234, 235 

Litangsi, 234, 270 

litshugs, 258 

liturgical texts, 239 

Liwer, 18 

Li Xiang, 272 

Lochen Sonam Gyatsho (Lo chen 
bSod nams rgya mtsho), 88 

Logu Thangsi (Lo dgu Thang si), 19 

Lord Thongwa Ténden, 65, 67 

Lotré Rabphel, 256 

Lou Seng, 272 

lower city, 239 

Lii Ji, 271 


Luhipa / Lipa / Lavapa, 740, 141-142, 745, 
147, 748, 156 

Luoshui dong, 240 

Luri, 137 


M 


Mahakala, 4, 156, 749, 251, 270-271, 274 
Mahabala, 156 

Mahamaya, 75 

Mahamudra, 31, 80, 90, 135, 167- 

168, 239, 244-245, 273-274 
Mahamudra lineage, 240 

mahasiddha, see Adepts 

Maitreya, 13, 26, 34, 121, 127, 156, 223, 
225, 230, 231, 268 

Medicine Buddha, 64 

Milaraspa, 129 

Mamo, 88, 90, 101-102 

Manchu court, 18 

Manchu emperor, 9 

Manchu general, 19 

Mandala, 735, 78 


Mangu, 48 

Manibhadra, 106 

Manijusri, 8, 77, 22, 25-26, 35, 58, 115, 7/7, 
121, 142, 156, 228 

manuals on estimating things, 257 

Marco Polo, 261-263 

Marpa, 16, 74-75, 78, 8/7, 83, 96, 129, 135, 
172, 778, 254 

mdo smad spyi dpon, 138 

mdzod pa, 101 

Mekong, 138 

mGar, 254 

Mgon po, 56 

mGon po ber nag chen, 251 

mGon po bsam grub, 18 

mGon po rdo rje, 168, 267 

Miky6 Dorje (Mi bskyod rdo 

rje), see Karmapa, Eighth 

Mi g.yo ba, 156 

Mi ‘khrugs chos kyi go cha, 33 

Mi pham chos kyi rdo rje, 255 

Mi pham Chos rgyal ‘phrin las rab 

brtan, 269 

Mi pham phrin las rab brtan, 254 

mi tshad lhag tsam, 270 

Miky6 Dorje, 57, 63, 85, 172, 230, 

261 

Mila Repa, &/, 83, 115, 129, 733, 172, 779, 

254 

military encampment, 274 

Ming, ix, xi, 32, 34, 39, 60, 62, 64-65, 97, 

99, 107, 225, 231, 238-239, 242, 260- 

261, 263, 269-272, 275 

Ming emperor, 269 

Minyag, 49, 51, 262 

Mitripa, 94 

mKha’ khyab rdo rje, 172, 253 

mKha’ spyod dbang po, 61, 90, 
172, 254 

mkKhas grub Chos kyi rgyal mtshan, 255 

mKhyen brtse’i ‘od zer, 173, 256 

mo kwa, 271, 274 

monasteries, xiii, 3, 6, 14, 18, 71, 85, 87, 
101, 115, 169, 225, 234-235, 237-238, 
240-241, 247, 248, 259, 260, 264, 266, 
269, 271 

monastic regulations, 271 

monastic wealth, 245 

Mongol khan, 48 

Mongols, 6 

Mongolia, 48, 50, 56, 88, 255, 268 

Mongolian silk, 61 

moral tales, 11, 12, 14, 26, 120, 122, 129, 
138 

mThong ba don Idan, 62, 65, 67, 172, 253, 
263, 267 

mthon mthing, 40, 260 

mTsho kha ba, 18 

mTshur phu, 4, 254, 268 

Mu tusi Mu Qin, fifth, 269 

Mu tusi Mu Tai, sixth, 269 

mu bei, 247 

Mu De, 235, 236, 244 

Muli, 225, 234, 274 

Mushi huanpu, 236 


Mustang, 137 
N 


Nagarjuna, 80, 121, 722, 141, 142, 

144, 150 

nagas, 73 

Nalanda, 4, 255 

Nam mkha’ bkra shis, 11 

Nam mkha’ dpal bzang(s), 265 

Nam mkha’i snying po, 121 

Nam mkha’ lhun bzangs, 265 

Nam mkha’ ‘od, 254 

Namkha Tashi, ix, 11, 35, 57, 71-72, 90, 96- 

99, 101-102, 104, 106, 121, 170-172, 

223, 264, 267 

Namkha Gyatsho, 272 

Namkha Tashi, ix, 90, 96-97, 121, 171 

Namling, 255 

Nanka jiacuo, 272 

Naropa, /77 

Naxi, 14, 223, 225, 230, 231, 234-236, 238- 

240, 243, 247, 268-271, 273-274 

Nazangpa, 244, 274 

Nenang, 96, 102 

Nenying, 90 

Nepal, xi, xiii, 12, 99, 104, 137, 156, 254, 

266, 274 

nephew, 48, 101, 102, 105, 169, 247, 271 

Nezang, 258 

Ngadrama, 28 

Nga phod pa rDo rje rgyal po, 7 

Ngakphuwa Sénam Zangpo, 61 

Ngaphopa, 7 

Ngawang Kunga Tendzin (Ngag dbang kun 
dga’ bstan ‘dzin), 8, 257 

gawang Tshering (Ngag dbang tshe ring), 3 

gedon Phuntshog Ling (Nges don phun 
tshogs gling), 239 

Ngo khro Rab ‘byams pa, 78 

Ngoedrup Ronge, 140 

Ngok, 75 

Ngokpa, 74 

Ngor, 13, 258 

Ngorpa, 10, 138 

N 

N 

N 

N 


N 
N 


gokt6n, 74-75, 78 

gotro Rabjampa Wangchuk Pal, 78 

‘Tladanda, 156 

orbu Zangpo (Nor bu bzang po), 255, 269- 
270 

nor bug sum sgrom, 30 

nyag, 8 

Nyag dbon, 112 

Nyakphuwa (Nyag phu ba bSod nams bzang 

po), 61, 112 

nye ba’i sras chen brgyad, 121 

Nyenre Gendunbum, 53 

Nyi ma ‘od zer, 65 

Nyingma, 6, 8, 9 


O 


Ogmin ling, 236 
old styles, 72 
one-day thangka, 15, 16 


Orgya shi, 239 

Orgyan ‘phrin las ‘gro ‘dul rdo rje, 
253 

Orgyanpa, /87 


P 


Padma dbang mchog rgyal po, 172, 254 
Padma don yod nyin byed dbang po, 254 
Padma dri med legs pa’i blo gros, 
256 
Padma kun bzang, 254 
Padma nyin byed dbang po, 172, 254 
Padmasambhava, 16, 29, 34, 118, 779 /26, 
138, 140, 747, 749, 150, 169, 247, 253, 
260, 266, 267 
Eight Manifestations of, 13, 16, 125, 259, 
266 
Padmavajra, 141, 142, 7/43, 148, 749, 750, 
266 
Pad zhu snang srid zil gnon, 34 
painting 
Encampment / Karma Gardri style, ix, 5- 
8, 19, 39, 57, 60-61, 65, 71-72, 87, 
89, 96, 99, 101, 105, 109, 112, 777 
150, 167, 168, 170, 171, 223, 234, 
236, 251, 260, 264, 273 
Menthangpa style, 5, 16, 71-72, 80, 87, 
89-90, 97, 104, 257, 264 
Menri style, 5, 8, 10, 80, 85, 88-89, 91, 
94, 96-98, 104, 141, 150, 152, 168- 
169, 257, 265, 267 
New Gardri style, 45, 168 
old Menri style, 97 
Tibetan, ix, xi, 71, 80, 87, 106, 152, 251 
Paljorgang, 3, 14 
Palpung, .7-1777, xiv, 8, 9, 70, 11-16, 18-19, 
31-32, 34-35, 37, 60, 61, 65, 80, 106, 
115, 121-122, 125, 127, 129, 135, 138, 
150, 152, 155, 167-173, 223, 225, 234- 
236, 239, 242-243, 247-248, 251, 253- 
254, 256, 258-260, 263-264, 266, 268- 
269, 275-276 
paper copies, 16 
Paficakrama, 85 
Pawo, 90, 94, 96, 156, 763, 234, 255, 259, 
263, 267, 269, 273, 275 
Pema Karpo, 7 
Pema Nyinche Wangpo, 221 
Pema Rabten, painter, 168 
Pema Wangchuk Gyalpo, 221 
Petshang, 14 
Peyul, 18 
Phag mo rtse, 90 
Phag mo Shab drung, 234 
Phagmotru, 48, 60, 61, 88, 89, 90 
Phag mo Zhabs drung, 234 
Phag na rdo rye, 121 
Phakmotse, 90 
Phakpa, 48, 49, 104, 261 
Pholhane Sonam Topgyal (Pho lha 
nas bSod nams stobs rgyal), 13 
‘Phrin las kun khyab, 254 
‘Phrin las mtha’ yas rdo rje, 253 
‘Phrin las rab phel, 10 
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Phrul snang Sprul pa’i Lha khang, 
49 
Phug lugs, 257 
Phiintshok Tenpa (Phun tshogs 
bstan pa), 13 
Phun tshogs gling, 247, 269, 274 
Phurbu Tshering, 152 
Phu tshos bka’ ‘gyur, 237 
Phyag chen, 90 
phyag mdud, 271 
phyag mdzod, 169, 257, 264 
Phyag na, 48 
Phyag phreng, 272, 274 
portraits 
Palpung Set, 33, 47, 59, 60 
realistic likenesses, 28-29, 
97 
Rumtek Set, //, 47 59, 6/, 
67, 174, 176, 177, 179, 
150, 181, 182, 183, 186, 
187, 158, 189, 190, 191, 
L192, 194, 196, 198, 200, 
202, 204, 205, 206, 208, 
210, 212, 214, 215, 216, 
217, 218, 220 
po stil nga, 8 
Pomdrakpa, /83, /84 
Potowa (Po to ba Rin chen gsal), 80, 253 
Prajnalamkara, 253 
Prajfakara, 255 
proportional drawings, 13 
protective knots, 245, 271 
protector, 56, 107, 171, 173, 236, 237, 268, 
274 
Protector Chapel, 237 
Puhrang, 261 
Pujisi, 247, 274 
Puji village, 247 
Pungdzira, 244 
Purang, 261 
Putowa Rinchen Sal (Pu to ba), 
80, 735 


Q 


Qianlong Emperor, /7 


Qing, 62, 234, 235, 236, 238, 243, 244, 251, 


269, 270, 271, 274, 275 
Qubilai, 48, 49, 56, 261 


R 


Rab brtan, 17 

Rab ‘byor seng ge, 265 

rab gnas, 12, 259, 268, 272, 273, 274 

Rab gsal, 239 

Rabrda, 6 

Rabsal, 239 

Rabten, 17, 18, 19, 168, 260 

Randa, 6 

Rangjung Dorje (Rang byung rdo rje), see 
Karmapa, Third 

Rang ston Chos rje, 255 

Ratna shri, 255 

Ratnabahula, 256 
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rDo rje chos, 89 
rDo rje gdan, 257 
rdo rje rgya gram, 30 
rDzogs chen, 256 
Record of The Great Lama of Pujisi, 272 
regional dormitory, 148, 230 
regional officer, 244 
regulations, 241 
Repa, 83, 129, 172, 258 
Retnapa, 7/94 /95 
retreat master, 256 
Revolt of the Three Feudatories, 269 
rGya chen spyod rgyud, 80 
rGya kha Bu, 19 
rGyal ba ‘Bri gung pa, 260 
rGyal bam Chog dbyangs, 253 
rGyal ba rgya mtsho, 156 
rgyal ba rigs Inga, 33 
rgyal ba yab sras drug, 253 
rGyal mtshan bzang po, 78 
rgyal rnying, 236 
rgyal rnying pho brang, 238 
rGyal rong, 17, 274, 275 
rGyal Sras sPom brag pa, 48 
rGyal thang, 235 
rGyal thang Rigs Inga lha khang, 235 
rGyal tshab sprul sku, 32 
rgya ris si thang, 11, 122 
rGya tshan, 15 
Ri bo bya rkang, 236 
Ri bo che, 13 
Ri mgo ba Ratnabhadra, 254 
right gate, 274 
Rigpe Raltri (Rig pa’i ral gri), 80 
rigs gsum mgon po, 268 
Rigs Idan, 125 
Rime, 255 
Rin chen bzang po, 75 
Rin chen dpal, 56, 61, 172, 255 
Rin chen dpal bzang, 261, 263 
Rin po che chos kyi rgyal po, 62, 63 
Rinpung, 89, 104 
Ris med, 255 
Riwoche, 13, 75, 88 
rJe btsun Grags pa rgyal mtshan, 29 
rJe btsun Zhi ba ‘od, 254 
rJe drung gZim ‘khyil, 169 
rje rang nyid kyi dra’ thang rig 
“grel sbrags ma, 26 
rJe stod Tshe dbang grags pa, 13 
rNam gling, 255 
rNam gling Panchen, 6 
rNgog, 40, 75 
rNying ma, 6, 266 
Rolpe Dorje, see: Jangkya Rolpe Dorje 
Rong yul Gser stod, 48 
royal monk, 89, 90 
rTa mgrin, 156, 266 
rTa mgrin mgon po, 16 
rTa nag, 255 
rTogs Idan Dar rgyal ba, 58 
rTogs Idan mGon po rgyal mtshan, 58 
Rumtek, 37, 44, 47, 65, 168-169, 173, 261, 
266, 268 


S 


Sa skya Awadhutipa, 256 
Sa skya dBang phyug, 78 
Sa tham rgyal po, 236 
sacred image maker, 10, 13, 16 
Sa’i snying po, 121 
Sakya Jetstin Drakpa Gyaltshen, 
29 
Sakyapa (Sa skya pa), 8, 48, 60, 87, 264 
Samantabhadra, 121-122, 723, 156, 223, 232 
sambhogakaya, 264 
Samdrup, 18 
Samdruptse, 104 
Samphel, 8, 169, 271 
Samvara, 244 
sangha, 234 
Sangphu, 40, 61 
Sangs rgyas mnyan pa sPrul sku, 168 
Sangs rgyas Rong ston, 255 
Sangs rgya syar byon, 254 
Sangye Nyenpa Tashi Paljor, 83-85, 204 
Sanggye Nyenpa Trulku, Ninth, 168 
Saraha, 40, 73, 74, 80, 777 140, 141, 746, 
147, 748, 150, 253 
Sarvanivaranaviskambhi, 121, 156, 
223, 224 
Sarvavid, 254 
Sakyasribhadra, 56 
Santideva (Zhi ba lha), 94 
Sarasvati, 7/6 
scroll painting, 14, 90 
sde bris, 168 
sDom gsum rab dbye, 8 
Sechen, 56 
Second Goldstream Expedition, 17 
Sekhar Guthok, 96 
Seng ge dpal pa, 265 
Sera, 6, 64, 97, 98-99, 148 
Serdok Panchen Shakya Chokden, 
78 
Serdokjen, 8 
ser mo ba, 244 
sGa, 3, 269 
sGam po pa, 83, 172 
sgar bris, 72, 258, 265, 267 
sGom chung Shes rab byang chub, 105 
sGom pa Tshul khrims snying po, 105 
sgrol ma stong sku, 15 
Shaba, 240, 272 
Shagom, 234 
Shamar, 34 /04 
Eighth, 4, 172, 2/6, 235, 267, 269 
Fifth, #7, 37, 85, 89, 90, 97, 93,97, 101- 
102, 105, 170, 172, 206, 207 
First, 44, 45, 61, 90 
Fourth, 75, 87, 88-90, 264 
Red-Hat Karmapa (Zhwa dmar Karma 
pa), 254 
Second, 79/ 
Seventh, 2/4 
Sixth, 14, 35, 36, 67, 96, 102, 107, 109, 
110,172, 210, 211, 231, 235-236, 
239, 269-272 
Tenth, 3/, 221 


Shambhala, King of, 777 /28 
Shang, 255, 269 
Shangdu, 49 
Shaolin, 49 
shar bris, 72 
Shar nor drung pa, 240, 272 
Shawa, 240 
Shechen, xii, xiv, 26, 94, 155, 255, 256, 260, 
261, 263, 267 
Shen seng jiyi, 272 
Sherab Gyatsho, 28 
Shes rab rgyan, 253 
shes rdo rye, 172, 253 
shes snying po, 32, 172, 254 
Shigatse, 71, 104 
Shilha, 15 
Shilixiang, 74/7, 242 
shog dpe, 16, 259 
Sholmo, 90 
Shu Gelek Dzong, 104 
shuili, 244 
Sibaolama, 238 
Sichuan, 225, 259, 269, 270, 275 
siddhas, see Adepts 
Sikkim, 138, 140, 168, 173 
sili, 244, 273 
Silk Route, xi 
Simha, 253 
Sira Ordo, 49 
si thang, 90, 99, 259, 264, 266, 271 
si thang zla zhal ma, 57 
Situ bKra shis dpal ‘byor, 78 
Situ Chékyi Gyaltshen (Situ Chos 
kyi rgyal mtshan dge legs dpal 
bzang po), 33, 254 
Situ Mitruk Chékyi Gocha, 33, 34 
Situ Pan chen Chos kyi “‘byung gnas, 2, xi- 
xiv, 12, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 
32, 33, 36, 37, 128, 218, 219, 244, 245, 
247, 248, 251, 253, 254, 255, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 263, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275 
autobiography of, 3, 115-118, 125, 135, 
155, 167, 169, 225, 244-245, 248 
and ‘Be lo, 225 
and Chicken Foot Mountain, 236-237, 
240, 270-271 
Collected Writings of, 58 
contributions to painting, 71-72 
education, 6-9 
life, 3-19, 56, 167-170, 225 
Derge monastic seat, 10 
and Derge Kanjur, 235-237 
as editor, 20, 21 
as Great Religious Teacher, 20 
as Great Scholar, 25 
as Great Transmitter, 227 
iconography of, 35-37 
influence of, 168-171, 223-225 
Karma monastic seat, 9-10 
and Karmapas, 39 
and lineage, 172-173, 2/8, 2/9, 254 
in Lijiang, 14, 223-225, 230-245, 247- 
248 
and medical studies, 225, 240 


in Naxi, 14, 239, 243 
Palpung monastic seat, 10-12, 15, 138, 
169, 225, 247, 251 
previous incarnations of, 33, 34, 127, 
178, 182, 208, 254 
and thangkas commissioned, 115-122, 
137, 155, 242, 248 
Sixteen Arhats, 14, 15, 28, 29, 97, 102, 107, 
109, 115, 129 
Sixteen Elders, 10, 13, 104, 129, 270 
sKyes rabs brgya rtsa, 10, 120 
sKyes rabs dPag bsam khri shing, 258, 266 
sKyes rabs so bzhi ma, 120 
sKyo mgar, 169 
sman bris, 72 
sman gsar zhal tshugs, 257 
sMan ris, 5, 265 
sman thang bal bris bcol ba, 85 
sMan thang pa sMan bla don grub, 5 
sMan thang pad Kon mchog phrin las Thun 
grub, 104 
sMi li, 225 
sNa bzang pa, 244 
sNyag phu ba, 112, 265 
Sog dbon Rin chen bzang po, 78 
Sog yul, 88 
sPre zhing, 75 
sPrul sku gZhon nu grub, 255 
spyad don, 257 
sPyan ras gzigs dbang phyug, 121 
spyan ras gzigs sems nyid ngal bso, 270 
spyan snga, 89, 90, 263 
sPyan snga Tshul khrims, 255 
srang, 272, 274 
Sras mkhar dgu thog, 96 
stiipa, 4, 121, 257, 265 
sTag bzang, 102 
sTag lung, 42, 137 
sTag lung bKa’ brgyud, 137 
sTag lung thang pa, 42 
sTag sna Tre ho, 253 
sTobs po che, 156 
stod gNas bzang ba dGe ‘dun, 13, 
259 
sTod klung bDe chen, 102 
Sungrabling, 265 
Surmang Chetshang Trulku, 7, 
22, 275 
Svarodaya, 8 


T 


Ta-li, 261 

Tachienlu, 48 

Ta’i zhing chen, 254 
Taizu, 60 

Taklung, 13, 42, 90, 137, 254, 276 
Tak lung thang pa, 42 
Takzang, 102 

Tanak, 255 

tang da xing, 273 

Tangut, 51, 52, 262 

tantric feast, 271 

Taoists, 49 

Taranatha, 98, 99, 155, 255 


Tara, x7v, 15-17, 22, 94, 7/5, 1/6, 
170, 244, 245, 246, 265, 274 

Ta re mo kga, 267 

Tashi Chophel Ling, 241 

Tashi Lhundrub, 13 

Tashi Tsering Josayma, xiii, 254, 260, 261, 
262 

teaching gesture, 25 

Tendzin Wang, 9 

Tenga Trulku/Tulku, 138, 276 

Tenpa Rabten, 97, 98, 264 

Tenpa Tshering, King, 70, 13, /38 

trulku Tsuklak Nangwa Wangchuk, Tenth, 
155 

Terchen Rolpe Dorje, 7 

thal thang, 16, 259 

Thang bla tshe dbang, 168 

Thangla Tshewang, 57, 168 

Theg chen lugs, 99 

Theg chen Chos rje Kun dga’ bkra 
shis, 99 

Theg mchog rdo rje, 172 

Thekchen Tradition, 99 

thig dpe, 13, 259 

Thinley Gyatsho, 269 

Thinley Rabtan, 269 

thod pa kya’i rdo rje, 78 

Thrangu, xiii, 138, 266, 268, 275 

Three Pagoda Temple, 237 

three stacked jewels, 30 

Thrinlay Rabphel, 10, 121, 258 

Thubten Phuntshok Ling (Thub 
bstan phun tshogs gling), 13 

Thu’u bkwan, 269 

tidu, 237 

Tilopa, 106, 707, 140, 172, 776, 254 

ti shri chen po, 56, 262 

Ti shri ras pa, 262 

Tokden Dargyalwa, 58 

Tolui, 48 

Tragyema, 16 

Tranguma, 3 

Tre, 88, 253 

Treho Trulku (Tre ho sPrul sku), 32 

Tre ho Zhabs drung sPrul sku, 255 

Treshing, 75 

tripitika, 272 

Trulku Chiu, 16 

Trungpa, 3, 15, 102, 257, 258, 275 

Tsang, 48, 50, 53, 61, 67, 71, 89, 91, 102, 
106, 152, 155, 255, 264 

Tsang pa Gya re, 8, 258 

Tshabtsha Lama (Tshab tsha Bla ma), 6 

Tshango (Tsha mgo), 7 

Tsangpa Gyare, 7 

Tshe dbang nor bu, 8 

Tshe dbang rab brtan, 18 

Tshed pag med, 102 

Tshering dbang po, 256 

Tshering Namgyal (Tshe ring rnam rgyal), 
16 

Tshewang Norbu, 8, 22, 125, 155, 169 

Tshewang Rabten, 18 

Tshokhawa, 18 

Tshoksok Rabjam, 8 
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Tshul khrims dpal bzang, 254 

Tshurphu, 4, 9, 18, 40, 45, 48, 50, 53, 58, 
61, 62, 65, 71, 78, 96, 102, 104, 230, 
234, 235, 258, 259, 261 
upper chapel of, 102 

tsong yas, 238, 271 

Tsuklak Threngwa, 62, 85 

Tsungme Chogtrul Taglung Rinpoche, 275 

Tucci, ix, 28-29, 137, 254, 257, 260-263, 
265-266 

Tului, 48 

Tutelary Deities, 74 


U 
Usay the Adept, 40 
Vv 


Vajradhara, 77, 95, 99, 1595, 

L174 

Vajradharma, 89 

Vajrapant, 10, 34, 121, 156, 226, 
227,268 

Vajrayana, xiii, 29 

Vasubandhu, 121 

Virtipa, 156 

vivification ceremony, 12 


W 


Wang, 272 

Wangchuk Dorje, 33, 101, 102, 703, 109, 
LTT, 172, 265, 272 

Wei Ting, 271 

Weixi, 225, 237, 238, 271, 274 

Wenbishan, 244 

Wenfeng lou, 238 

Wenfengsi, 238, 279, 240, 243-244, 269, 271 

wenjianlu, 238, 271 

William of Rubruck, 49 

Wish-granting Vine, 138 

wooden tablet, 247 

workshop, 10, 11, 122, 270 

Wu Sangui, 269 


Xx 


Xitansi, 237, 268, 271 
Xixia, 51, 52 


Y 


Yamantaka, 156 

Yangpajen (Yangs pa can), 5, 88, 89, 90, 91, 
102, 257 

Yangtze, 9, 138 

Yarling (Yar gling), 17 

Yart6 (Yar stod), 71 

Yatse (Ya rtse), 261 

Ye, 10 

Yeshe Jamyang, 264 

Yeshe Nyingpo, 32, 172 

Yi, 14, 234, 242, 269 

Yoldrag Tulku, 276 
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Yongle, xi, 34, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 97, 99, 
107, 261, 263 

Yongning, 243 

Yongzhen, 9 

Yongzheng, 234, 269, 270, 272, 275 

Yon tan lhun grub, 265 

Yon tan rgyal mtshan, 265 

Yon tan tshe ring, 267 

Yuan, 1x, xi, 56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62, 69, 77, 
87, 91, 97, 104, 262, 263, 268, 272 

Yufengsi, 223, 225, 24/, 242, 248, 268-269, 
272-273 

yul dbus rgyal khams, 62 

Yungtodnpa, 58, /89 

Yunnan Province, 14, 223, 225, 237, 275 


Z 


Zanabazar, 255, 276 

Zeng, 236-237, 268-269, 271-273 

zhal khrid, 13, 259 

zhal yig, 12 

Zhe chen, 256 

Zhengde, 231 

Zhi bam tsho, 94 

Zhi tha, 15 

Zhiyunsi, 239, 240, 245, 247, 269, 271-273 

Zhol ‘Dod dpal, xi 

Zholmo, 90 

Zhong, 234, 236 

Zhongdian, 225, 235, 269-270, 274 

Zhwa sgom, 234 

Zinshing, 49 

Zla smad pa, 13 

zla zhal ma, 56, 57, 262 

zong ye, 238, 271 

zung ‘jug brgyud rim, 167 

zung ‘jug brgyud rim ma’i zhal 
thang, 169 

Zunggyal, 9 

Zurg6n (Zur dgon), 16-17 

Zur mang, 7 

Zurri, 3 
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